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THE DRUSES OF THE HAURAN.* 


THE so-called Hauran is a remarkable volcanic and rocky district on 
the borders of the desert south of Damascus. It is twice mentioned 
under this name in Scripture (Ezek. xlvii. 16, 18). It was probably of 
small extent originally; but it received extensive additions from the 
Romans, to whom it was known as Auranitis. This district reaches frgm 
about twenty miles south of Damascus to a little below Bozra, including 
the rocky district of El Leja, the ancient Trachonitis, and the moun- 
tainous region of Jebel Hauran. Within its limits are also included, 
beside Trachonitis, Iturma, or Ittur, now called Jedur, and part of Ba- 
tania, or Bashan. It was first known from Burckhardt to be a volcanic 
region, composed of basalt lavas, porous tufa, and pumice, with the re- 
mains of a crater near Shubah, on its eastern border.t It produces, 
however, crops of corn, cultivated by Druses, and has many patches of 
luxuriant herbage, which are frequented in summer by the Arab tribes 
for pasturage. 

As a rocky, secluded, and yet fertile region, including part of Bashan, 
the richness of whose pasture-lands, the superiority of whose cattle, and 
the splendour of whose oaks are so often alluded to in Scripture, con- 
trasting so well with El Leja—that Trachonitis, “petra aspera nec 
transitus admittens”—the land of robbers, “‘ Trachonite Arabes,’’ and 
with caves, according to the Amasian geographer, capable of holding 
four thousand men, and the more mountainous Iturwa, renowned for its 
skilful archers : 

Itureos taxi torquentur in arcus. 

VirG., Georg. II. v. 448. 
Itursis cursas fuit inde sagittis. 

Ib. v. 514, 


This region has been chiefly celebrated in recent times for its numerous 
and interesting remains of ancient cities, which, owing partly to the 





* Voyage dans le Haouran et aux bords de la Mer Morte, exécuté pendant les 
années 1857 et 1858. Par M. P. Guillaume Rey, Membre de la Société de Géo- 
graphie, &c. &c. Paris: Arthur Bertrand. 

+ M. Rey would very coolly attribute to himself and his fellow-traveller, 
M. Delbet, the honour of this discovery, which belongs to Burckhardt. Describ- 
ing their ascent of Tell Gararah, near Shubah, he says : ‘‘ We arrived breathless 
at the summit, and Delbet, who got first to the top, shouted with triumph as he 
pointed with his finger to the open crater. We had at last discovered the secret 
of the enigma, and all our anticipations of the morning had been realised.” 

The Talmud (Rosch hasehanah, cap. ii. hal. 2) speaks of flames issuing at 
times from the mountains of Hauran. 
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natural difficulties of the country, and partly to the evil habits and re- 
pute of its inhabitants, have been little explored by travellers, The 
most that has been done has been by the Rev. J. L. Porter (“ Five Years 
in Damascus,” vol. ii.). M.G. Guillaume Rey has, indeed, done little 
more than follow in the English traveller’s footsteps round the eastern 
skirts of the Leja, and along the valley of the Liwa, not, however, reach- 
ing so far as Porter, who visited Bathanyeh, or Batanza, and Shuka, or 
Saccaia, but neither of the two explored the Jebel Hauran proper, or 
followed up the course of the Wadi Awairid, or Nimreh. Much, indeed, 
still remains to be examined eastwards. 

The Hauran was the original country of the celebrated Druse family 
Shehab, or Shuhab, of whom the Emir Beshir was the last chief, and 
whose different branches are now settled in Lebanon. After quitting 
the city of Shubah, or as M. Rey has it, Chobba, to which the family 
owes its name, in the twelfth century, it came to take part in the wars of 
the Crusades, and settled thencefi - the sta oom of the -_ 
rewarkable episodes in the history of the Hauran is the resistance made 
by its warlike inhabitants, the Druses, to the prowess of the Egyptians 
under Ibrahim Pasha. In the year 1839, the pasha, making a second 
conscription, demanded a levy of one hundred and seventy-five men from 
the Druses of the Hauran. Sherif Pasha, the civil governor of Da- 
mascus, summoned Sheikh Hambdan, at that time Prince of the Druses, 
to press the levy. The prince replied, that if they met the demands of 
Ibrahim Pasha of a second conscription, they, as the settled cultivators 
of the land, would have no more able-bodied men to resist the incessant 
attacks of the Arabs. The objections of the prince were, however, not 
admitted, and four hundred horsemen were sent to Um egh Zaitun, or 
the “ mother of olives,” an important village on the frontier of the Leja, 
where they were put to death with the exception of their leader. The 
Druses then withdrew into the almost inaccessible regions of the Leja, 
and bid defiance to the Egyptians. 

Muhammad Pasha, general of division, and Achmet Bey, brigadier, 
were sent with the first regiment of the guard, and the second and 
eighteenth of the line, to chastise the Hauranites. They entered the 
Leja, meeting but little opposition, and that only from a few marksmen, 
who, like the Parthians of old, retreated before them, firing. The tactics 
of the Druses were to draw the Egyptians into the worst fastnesses of 
this rocky region, and so well did they succeed, that, having got Mu- 
hammad Pasha, with the guards, as far as Abu-Ekadem, they there sur- 
rounded him, and killed the general and Yakub Bey, the colonel of the 
regiment, the soldiers taking flight, and leaving numbers of dead on the 

und. 

Ibrahim Pasha at once ordered the second regiment of the guard to 
march from Homs, the fourth of the line from Aleppo, and the fourteenth 
from Antioch, to revenge this defeat, but the news of the advance of the 
Osmanlis across Taurus towards Nizib prevented his going himself; he 
stopped at Aleppo, and despatched Achmet Pasha Merekly with the sixth 
regiment of infantry, the ninth of cavalry, two guns, and four to five 
hundred horsemen. ‘The same thing happened on this as on the previous 
occasion. The Egyptians advanced, the Druses retreating, firing before 
them, till at length they came to a wall of rocks some two miles in 
extent, crowning the crest of hills, to which the Torres Vedras would have 
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been a plaything. Three times were the Egyptians led to the assault, 
and as often repulsed, till the Druses, seeing their numbers thinned, and 
their ranks di and in disorder, rushed past their lines upon them, 
putting them to flight, killing two generals, one colonel, one lieutenant- 
am | seven commandants (bimbashi), twenty captains, and upwards of 
three thousand soldiers, and wounding two thousand, besides capturi 
the two guns, six hundred muskets, fifty camels laden with powder, 
the whole baggage of the Egyptian force. 

Ibrahim Pasha, counselled by Sulaiman Pasha, adopted a new plan, 
after this most signal reverse, for subjugating these brave mountaineers. 
The Leja, like many other Syrian districts, has to depend for its suppl 
of water, in the dry season, upon artificial reservoirs cut in the rock. te 
was resolved to fill these up with stones, and several regiments were em~ 
ployed in this unwarlike proceeding. The Druses defended their birkecs, 
as they are called, with obstinate valour, but one after another they were 
taken, and filled in detail. They had no alternative then left them but 
to submit or to emigrate : they preferred the latter, and sought shelter in 
the Jebel Sheikh, between Hasbaiya and Rashaiya, in the Anti-Lebanon. 

Previous to the war in which the British naval forces combined by sea 
and by land with the Osmanlis to expel the Egyptians from Syria, Mr, 
Wood had been sent to effect an alliance with the revolted Druses, and 
for which exertions he was rewarded with the consulate of Damascus, 
After the objects of the coalition had been attained, however, the Druses 
found that in welcoming the soldiers of General Jocmus they had only 
changed masters, and they once more withdrew into the Leja in o 
revolt. The newly appointed Turkish Pasha of Damascus was terrified 
at the alternative presented to him of attacking with three thousand 
men—all he had at his disposal—the two thousand redoubtable moun- 
taineers, and that in a country where, with only one thousand men, they 
had defeated the admirable troops of Ibrahim Pasha, so they appealed to 
Mr. Wood to intercede. Mr. Wood consented to do so, but only upon 
the most solemn promises of an amnesty. This was conceded, and the 
Emir Assaad Shuhab, Sheikh Yusuf, Abd-el-Malék, and other Druse 
chiefs accepted the hospitality of the British consulate. After the lapse 
of two months, a firman arrived from Constantinople to put all the Druse 
chiefs to death, and to send their heads to the capital. 

The day after this firman arrived, the pasha’s secretary rode to the 
eonsulate, and inquired, with infinite suavity of manner, why the sheikhs 
did not come to the palace and take a pipe and a cup of coffee? Yusuf 
accepted the invitation, and had no sooner reached the palace than he 
was arrested. Mr. Wood at once went and reminded Ali and Achmet 
Pashas—the civil and military governors—of their express and solemn 

ises. It was, however, in vain; the fatal firman was produced in 
reply. Mr. Wood justly remarked upon this, that if the Porte had been 
loyally informed of the true character of the transaction, it would never 
have issued such a firman. After a discussion that lasted several hours, 
Mr. Wood, finding he could not prevail, and being told that a battalion 
of the Nizam would be sent to the consulate to fetch the chiefs, pre- 
red to withdraw, declaring that he would defend the honour and invio- 
bility of the consulate to the last, and that not a Druse chief should be 
removed so long as he was alive. The Turkish pashas, hearing’this, at 
length gave way, and the lives of the Druse sheikhs were saved by the 
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resolution of the British consul. Ever since this, this warlike race of 
mountaineers has looked upon the English as peculiarly their friends— 
their friends when assailed by Ibrahim Pasha, and equally their friends 
when their lives and liberties were threatened by the Turks. It is much 
to be regretted, therefore, that they should have been involved in the late 
internecine quarrels with the Maronites, fomented by foreign influence, 
and still more so that they should have been implicated in the atrocious 
massacres committed by the fanaticism of the Moslems of Damascus and 
other places. . 

This was not, indeed, the last time that the British consul at Damascus 
had to interfere in behalf of the Druses. The defeat of the Turkish troops 
in the war of 1852 again led the government to seek for the intercession 
of the English consul, but on this occasion only, after the representatives 
of other European nations had volunteered their services and failed. Mr. 
Wood arranged a meeting with Sheikh Sayyid Jimblat, at that time the 
most powerful and influential of all the Druse chiefs, and, in company with 
him, proceeded first to Edhra and thence to Busrel Hariry. At this latter 
place, the sheikhs of the Hauran all assembled to receive the proposals of 
the Porte, and discuss the terms of peace. It was a stormy scene; and 
more than once a peace congress was well-nigh changed into a fierce 
battle. The fanatical Moslems feared, or pretended to fear, treachery on 
the part of Mr. Wood and Sayyid Bey, and once the cry was raised to 
pull down the house in which they were sitting. The proud Druse chief 
could ill brook such insults, and haughtily stated that if he had anticipated 
such insolence, he would have brought from his native mountains such a 
force as would have effectually prevented its recurrence for the future. In 
fact, it was only the smallness of his retinue—about a hundred and fifty 
men—that prevented him from taking instantaneous revenge. Still, not- 
withstanding such threats and insinuations on the spot, and the no less dan- 
on intrigues of oe ment consuls in Damascus, Mr. Wood, with 

is usual ability, succeeded in opening up communications, which secured 
peace till the late outbreak. 

A plain of some extent separates the valley and rivulet of Der Ali from 
the northern limits of the Leja. On this plain is Ain el Merjan, a spring 
with ruins and reed pond, also a ruin called Kharbet Merjan, and others, 
surrounded by walls of basalt. These villages have been ruined by the 
Arabs. Beyond is the, Leja, which Mr. Porter and M. Rey alike ap- 
“sorerane by the great northern stronghold of Musmich, the ancient 

heneutus. The latter describes the Leja, as thus approached, as a heap 
of solidified lava, up which they climbed by a steep slope, encumbered 
with loose stones. 

Many of the ruined cities on the Leja are of considerable extent, and 
the beauty of their architectural ornaments show their former wealth and 
importance. Edhra, Burak, and Nejran, are examples. Dama appears 
to ons been the largest, if not the only, town in the interior, though its 
position seems, of all others, the most uninviting. It had, in Burckhardt’s 
time, about three hundred houses, most of them in good preservation. 
This intrepid traveller also observed some sculptured vine-leaves and grapes 
on a doorway, resembling those found at Kunawat. But next to Edhra, 
the largest and most important city of this region appears to have been 
that on ‘the northern border, now called Musmiéh. Its ruins are three 
miles in circuit, and contain many buildings of considerable size and 
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beauty. Burckhardt says that a temple he discovered there was one of the 
most elegant buildings in the Hauran. It had a portico of seven Doric 
columns, three of which were standing. On the side of the door was a 
long Greek rns ai from which was gathered that the ancient name 
of the city was Phzeno, and that it was the capital of Trachonitis. Little 
is known of its history besides what is contained on the inscriptions found 
in its ruined temples. It was an episcopal city during the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and was represented in the councils of Chalcedon 
and Ephesus under the name of Phenutus. The Roman road from 
Damascus touched at this place, and extended thence southward to 
Kunawat and Bosrah.* 

M. Rey says that. himself and his travelling companion had visited 
Italy and Sicily, and had just come from the colossal ruins of Baalbek, 
but they could not restrain exclamations of admiration and surprise 
on seeing those of the metropolis of the Phenesians. The three columns 
of the temple still remain erect; and, in a picturesque point of view, M. 
Rey says these ruins leave nothing to be desired. ‘ There is nothing in 
Europe that presents so gloomy and desolate an appearance, yet full of 
power and grandeur. One cannot help being moved on walking among 
these houses, still almost perfect, and yet utterly abandoned, and one 
asks oneself, after that, what are the boasted miséres of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii.” 

Musmieh is situated on a peninsula of lava that projects to the north- 
wards into the plain, and at the north-eastern extremity of the same 
basaltic terrace is another ruined town of basalt, called Burak, of the 
houses and doors of which Mr. Porter has given us figures. The latter 
are especially interesting. They are great slabs of stone, generally from 
four to feet five in height, four feet wide, and eight inches thick, opening 
upon pivots, which are projecting parts of the stone itself, and working in 
sockets in the lintel and threshold. Doors so constructed seem to remain 
for ever in their places, and we have seen them as far north as at the 
ruins of Kohrasar, near Mardin, in Mesopotamia. The walls of the 
basaltic houses in the Hauran are generally upwards of four feet thick, 
built of large blocks of squared stones put together without cement. 
The roof is formed of flags about six inches thick, eighteen inches 
broad, and twelve inches long. They are carefully hewn, and closely 
jointed; their ends rest upon other stones which project about a foot 
Lepiad the wall, and are moulded so as to form a cornice. Such are the 
houses throughout nearly the whole of Hauran, and their preservation is 
owing to their vast strength. They have no doubt withstood many an 
unrecorded earthquake; and as to the Bedawin, they would require too 
much labour and toil to overthrow them, and so they have remained 
ponent Such, at least, is the received theory, but it is not quite satis- 
actory. The Arab does not appear so essentially a destructive animal as 
is generally believed. Witness the towns upon towns of btick and stone 
houses nearly perfect in North Syria, and the ruins in stone, gypsum, or 
alabaster, and even of sun-dried bricks on the Euphrates, almost intact. 
At the north-western extremity of the same platform is Sha’arah, which 








* Mr. Porter thinks that it was accidentally written Anos in the Peutingerian 
tables, but it seems to have been known as Anos as well as Phwnos. It is so written 
in the Oriens Christianus. 
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neither Mr. Porter nor M. appear to have visited. It is to be re- 
marked that the former has in his map a north-westerly tributary to the 
Wad Liwa, as Porter writes it—Ouad Loua of M. Rey—flowing past 
Sha’arah, Musmiéh, and Burak, but M. Rey has only a south-eastern river. 
M. says of Burak—n’en déplaise a M. Porter—that it could have 
never but a village, and adds that he did not find one of the 
basaltic doors “ richly sculptured,” as described by the English traveller. 
Mr. Porter, it is to be observed, only saw Burak at night, and he says 
nothing about richly sculptured doors. It is true that the engraving 
conveys some such idea, which we suspect to have been a fantasy on the 
part of the artist, for Mr. Porter describes the ruins as essentially massive 
and extremely simple, thus denoting high antiquity. 

All round the great platform of the Leja ruins of towns are met with, 
but they abound most on the eastern side, above the valley of the Liwa. 
M. Rey has thirteen ancient and modern sites between Burak and Shubah ; 
Mr. Porter about the same number, but afew unnamed. Edhra, ancient 
Edrei, was the chief place to the east; M. Rey has it to the south-east ; 
and Kiratah (Coreathe) and Nejran to the south. There are few sites in 
the interior, Dama, as before observed, being the chief. Mr. Porter and 
his party were sorely ill treated and nearly killed at Edhra; so M. 
seems to have deemed discretion the best part of valour, and to have le 
it unvisited. It was on the plain near this city that the great decisive 
battle was fought between the Israelites and the armies of Og, King of 
Bashan, in which the latter was slain. Edrei fell into the hands of the 
conquerors, and was given by Moses, with the whole kingdom of Bashan, 
to the half-tribe of Manasseh. Mr. Porter describes himself as having 
seen Dama “in the very centre of the wilderness of rocks” from a lofty 
tell near Edhra. It is curious that, since Burckhardt’s time, no one 
seems to have ventured to this nest of robbers. 

The approach to Nejran—a town half of Druses and half of Christians 
—is by a winding path among the rocks. It has been described by 
Buckingham, and again by Porter, who estimated the ruins at nearly two 
miles in circumference. M. Rey did not visit this place, but he sent his 
friend M. Delbet there, and he describes it as “like all the neighbouring 
villages—a mass of blackish ruin;” and he adds, “There are also at 
Nedjran a considerable number of inscriptions which I had not time to 
copy.” Still less did they extend their researches to Ain Kiratah, where 
Seetzin copied a Greek inscription from the door of a church, and which 
Gesenius suggested might be Coreathes, an episcopal city. The name, 
says Porter, certainly suggests the identity; and the extent of the ruins, 
among which is a large church, favours the supposition. 

Shubah, or Shuhba (Chobba of M. Rey), the chief place of the Druses 
of Hauran, the cradle of the Shuhab, or Shehab family, and the actual 
residence of the Hamdan family, is situated a little without the Leja at 
its south-eastern extremity, but,still among lavas, although surrounded 
by a good deal of fertile corn country. There is a group of remarkable 
tells, or hills, between the plain and the Leja, which are the craters of 
so many volcanoes. M. Rey goes so far as to suppose that the whole 
chain of tells that encompass the Leja are a series of extinct volcanoes, 
like the so-called Puys in Auvergne, and whence the cataracts of lava 
which gave birth to the upland in question issued forth. 

The modern town of Shubah is humble and poor enough, but the 
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ancient ruins are of great extent, and have already been described by 


Burckhardt and Buckingham ; and although both Mr. Porter and M. Rey 


add to the details previously existing, it is without eliminating much that 
is important. The chief Sheikh Fares, who took an active part in the 
late war, received both parties with hospitality. M. Rey tells us that the 
Druse chieftain dwelt much upon the comparative forces of France and 
England, and that he‘attached great importance to the disasters entailed 
upon the latter by the insurrection in India. The sympathies of another 
sheikh—one Assaad (Mr. Wood’s old friend)—were, however, he ob- 
serves, with England, for he maliciously remarked, that many English 
travellers are met with in Syria and few French. The same Sheikh 
Fares stated the case of the Druses of Hauran in strong and even pa- 
thetic language to Mr. Porter. “We are here on the borders of the 
desert, ma. ir compelled to wage an unceasing warfare with the Bedawin 
to protect our wives, our children, and our property. No regular troops 
ever come near us; no garrison is maintained in any border town or 
castle to keep the tribes of the desert in check; the produce of our fields 
we are constantly forced to send to the city under an armed escort; and 
if they take away our sons, and send them into other countries, how are 
we to protect our homes?” They also said that they had no interest in 
the soil, they cultivated, and that they were but slaves cultivating land 
the property of others, and paying their masters all their hard-earned 

ts, while nothing was done either to defend or encourage them in 
their labours. “We cannot possibly be worse than we now are.” He 
concluded : “ It is because no others can live here that we are tolerated. 
Let the Sultan give us the protection of his armies; let him defend us 
from the constant forays of the Bedawin ; let him give us an interest in 
the land we till, that we may have some place we can call home, and 
that we may be able to plant vineyards, meh 2 olive groves, and orchards, 
like our brethren in Lebanon, and then we will do as others do.” 

There is an amusing discrepancy in what the same Sheikh Fares is 
made to say to M. Rey. “Why,” he is reported as observing to the 
French traveller, “does not France, which is so populous, and which has 
so powerful a sultan, send here some inhabitants, to whom we could give, 
in return for what they would bring, excellent lands to cultivate?” The 
worthy sheikh seems to have been most irreverently laughing in his 
beard at both the British and French travellers. When he spoke of their 
only farming the lands, he must have meant in the sense of being taxed 
for such improvements; and when he spoke of handing them over to 
foreign colonists, it was in the most bitter spirit of satire. It is not in 
the Hauran only that the cultivator has to complain of the marauding 
Bedawin. It is the same all along the frontier of the desert, and people 
who toil cannot be made to understand why they should have to pay 
taxes and be subjected to a forced conscription from a government whi 
does not afford them the slightest sretedlli. It is on the Euphrates as 
in Hauran.. For thousands of miles there is not a government official 
nor a guardian of any description, military or civil. The cultivator 
raises his crop, and has to reap it gun over the shoulder. Yet the annual 
razzia for a tax from the Turks comes as assuredly round as the annual 
razzia from the Bedawin for the crops or herds. 

Farther to the eastward from the Leja, north of the Jebel Hauran, 
and advancing towards the desert, but still in a country of volcanic tells, 
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are the ruins of Shuka, the ancient Saccaia, and of Bathanyeh, the 
ancient Batana, explored by Burckhardt and by Porter, to the latter of 
whom we are indebted for their identification. M. Rey did not visit these 
extensive ruins, and he therefore contents himself with saying that in- 
scriptions were found there “ d’un assez médiocre intérét.” 

Shubah, the Druse capital of Hauran, is situated at the head waters 
of the Liwa on one side, and of tributaries to the Jordan on the other, 
very near to what seems to have been the centre of volcanic activity in 
this katakaumene of Syria. The only place of interest is the valley of 
the Ghar, or Yarmuk, in Dur, the ancient Doroa; but not far south of 
Shubah are Suleim and Neapolis, Kunawat (Kenath) and Suwaidiyah 
(Seleucia ?), all on the ancient Roman road from Damascus to Bozrah. 
At the first-mentioned site there are the remains of a beautiful temple, 
the ruins extending over a circumference of a mile and a half, and in- 
scriptions, which excited the learned comments of Mr. Hogg, have also 
been found there; but M. Rey says of the place: “In front of the 
Corinthian temple, ‘ buried beneath its own ruin,’ is a vast vaulted cistern, 
here and there some remains of ancient houses, and two or three inscrip- 
tions copied by those who went before us ; this is all that constitutes the 
antiquities of Sleim.” (!) ' 

The few points in which the French archwologist and the English 
traveller are at variance at Kenath, are, first, with regard to the temple, 
which Porter refers to the time of the Seleucids, and which M. Rey says, 
“n’en déplaise 4 M. Porter,” is anterior to the other ruins in the 
acropolis. The colossal head which Mr. Porter very naturally referred to 
Astarte, or Ashtoreth, the protecting deity of Hauran, is declared by 
M. Rey to be an enormous head of Medusa. M. Rey also discovered 
one or two new inscriptions, and a still more interesting relic, the utterly 
ruinous Sihat, with an acropolis attached, in which is a tomb, so elegant 
and so surcharged with exquisite sculptures, that Palmyra itself, we are 
told, can boast of nothing to excel it. 

At Suwaidiyah, M. Rey prides himself at having rediscovered the 
Palmyrian inscription published by Buckingham, and which escaped Mr. 
Porter. ‘ There is no city in the Hauran, not even Bozrah,” says the 
latter, “‘ that surpasses Suwaidiyah in the extent of its ruins, and yet, 
strange to say, no clue has yet been found to its ancient name.” Gesenius, 
however, identified it with the Suita of the Crusaders ; and Porter says, 
‘William of Tyre’s description of the country agrees well with this 
region.” We would, however, suggest a few grounds by which its 
identity with a Seleucia in Gaulanitis might be established. First, all 
the various Seleucias in Syria are now called Suwaidiyah, or, as it is 
variously written, Suweideh, Suadie, and, by the French, Soueida. 
Secondly, many ruins of the times of the Seleucids occur in this and the 
neighbouring cities, as more especially at Kenath. Thirdly, Seleucia, 
trans-Jordanem, is described in@ellarius as in Batanza, and is associated 
in Josephus with Soganni, SeAevxeca car Swyavvi, “two places well de- 
fended by nature.” It was, with Gamala, in Gaulanitis, and Gamala 
must have been near the southern part of the sea of Galilee, and its pro- 
vince would thus, as Mr. Porter says, naturally extend along the northern 
bank of the Yarmuk, and at or near the sources of which is Suwaidiyah 
in Gaulanitis. The difficulty to get over is the whereabouts of Lake 
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Semechonitarum, associated by Josephus with Seleucia trans-Jordanem. 
Possibly there were two lakes of the same name, and both dried up—one 
on the Upper Jordan, one near its eastern sources. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that Burckhardt found an inscription at Suwaidiyah, attesting 
a certain monument to have been erected by a company of fishmongers, 
whose corporation was called vAy Adefardpio»—“ the Alexandrian firm,” 
as it might be rendered: Now, there would have hardly been a 
at Suwaidiyah without fish, and the lake may have been in the dee 
ravine called the Wadi Suwaidiyah, and which appears to have ote 
its features ever since the time of William of Tyre. The existence of a 
Seleucia trans-Jordanem on an upper Semechonitan lake would not in 
any way vitiate the supposed existence of a Seleucia in Gaulanitis, espe- 
cially when there appears to have been a confusion between the two. 

e great card of the Hauran is, however, Bozrah, the capital of a 
king of Edom, who governed that country before the days of Israel's 
greatness, and a city of the most remote i ts M. Rey does not 
appear to have added much to what was previously known of this in- 
teresting ruin, but he found some new inscriptions, among others, two 
in Kufic, which have been deciphered by M. Reinaud as having refer- 
ence to the wars with the Crusaders. There are also, in the same neigh- 
bourhood, the biblical and ancient sites of Kerioth, Saleah, and Philipo- 
polis. ‘The two first were explored by Mr. Porter, but the latter—with 
which several interesting medals known to numismatists connect them- 
selves—has only been explored by Burckhardt. M. Rey does not ap- 
pear to have extended his researches any farther than Bozrah. Zn re- 
vanche, he returned by the Dead Sea,’ and triumphantly determined the 
accuracy of M. de Saulcy’s much disputed discoveries. We are really 
very glad of it. The fll discussion had assumed so much of an inter- 
national character as to embitter almost all questions connected with 
Syrian antiquities, and to induce a tone of hypercriticism between parties 
in reference to other points, which was much to be deplored. We there- 
fore sincerely hope that now M. de Saulcy is fairly throned in his Dead 
Sea and Sodomie rights, we shall hear no more of spiteful remarks un- 
worthy alike of scholars and of gentlemen. 

The site apparently selected by the Seleucids as their metropolis in 
Hauran (Suwaidiyah), has, it is to be observed, been for many years the 
acknowledged capital of Jebel ed Druze, and the residence of their prin- 
cipal sheikh. These people, it is now generally admitted of Syrian origin, 
sprang as co-religionaries out of some one of the many Muhammadan 
sects of the centuries before the Crusades, and they took the insane Ha- 
kem, Caliph of Egypt, as their deity. This Hakem ascended the throne 
at the age of eleven years, in A.D. 996. He became a wild and vision 
fanatic, who gave himself out as the prophet of a new religion, and his 
whole reign was a series of violences and inconsistencies, Gibbon says, 
“‘ He aspired above the fame of a prophet, and styled himself the visible 
image of the Most High God, who, after nine apparitions on earth, was 
at last manifest in his royal person. At the name of Hakem, the lord of 
the living and the dead, every knee was bent in religious adoration. His 
mysteries were performed on a mountain near Cairo; sixteen thousand 
converts had signed his profession of faith; and, at the present hour, 
a free ‘and warlike people, the Druses of Mount Libanus, are persuaded 





















































of the life and divinity of a madman and In his divine character 
Hakem hated the Jews and Christians, as the servants of his rivals, while 
some remains of prejudice or prudence still pleaded in favour of Mahomet. 
Both in Egypt and Palestine his cruel and wanton persecutions made 
some martyrs and many apostates ; the common rights and special privi- 
leges of the sectaries were equally disregarded, and a general interdict 
was laid on the devotion of strangers and natives. The temple of the 
Christian world, the Church of the Resurrection, was demolished to its 
foundations; the luminous prodigy of Easter was interrupted, and much 
profane labour was exhausted to destroy the cave in the rock which pro- 
perly constitutes the Holy Sepulchre.” This monster was eventually 
assassinated. 

Professor Robinson says of the Druses that they keep their religious 
tenets and practices secret, though they have often professed themselves 
to be Muhammadans. Not a few of their books, however, containing 
the dogmas of their religion, have found their way, by the fortune of 
war or other chances, to the libraries of Europe, particularly to Rome 
and Paris; and from these De Sacy compiled his work,upon this people. 
In the course of the insurrection of 1838, many of their books were also 
seized by the Egyptians, one or two ‘of which were purchased by the 
missionaries at Beirut, and others are said to have reached Europe. After 
the return of peace, the Druses came in throngs to put themselves under 
Christian instruction; and although the motive at the moment was 
perhaps political, yet, had it been possible to take proper advantage of 
the movement, it might probably have resulted in an extensive and bene- 
ficial change in their relations. As far as their religion has been found 
out, it appears to be a compound of Muhammadanism, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Paganism. Mr. Thompson says: “ They are known to 
rene the image of a calf.” It is but fair to them, however, to say, 
that when they have been accused of this the accusation has been denied. 
M. G. Wortabel, a native of Beirut, says: “Of the Druses I can say 
that they are a brave people, but exceedingly cunning and crafty ; of 
their religion little is known, and I am inclined to doubt if they know it 
themselves ; sure I am of one thing, that the majority of them do not. 
They are divided into two classes: those who are supposed to know the 
tenets of their creed are called akkals, or wise men—they are by far the 
minority ; and the.jahhals, or ignorant men, who absolutely know nothing 
of their religion, attend no place of worship, but bow their heads before 
the akkals in the depth of their ignorance. They have a sort of high 
= whe lives at Ba’aklin, a village not far from Deir el Kamar, and to 

is will glso the akkals bow.” (The chief priest of the Druses south of 
Damascus resides, we have seen, at Suwaidiyah, but which is the highest, 
he of Hauran or he of Lebanon, we do not know; most likely he of 
Hauran, as the most ancient stronghold of the Druses.) The akkals 
may, it appears, be of either sex, and may be termed the priests and 
ween of the Druses, though what it is they teach the people M. 

ortabel says he cannot well conceive, since none but the imfiated are 
allowed admission into the khaluah, a small edifice, plain in its appear- 
ance, exceedingly simple, being nothing more than a room, with nothing 
of note to characterise it, save that it is detached from the village, and 
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erected on an eminence. Here the akkals meet on stated occasions, but 
what they do there has never yet been truly known. It is supposed they 
spend the time in talking about politics! One feature of the akkals is 
to dress with great simplicity; they must wear no articles of or silk, 
The akkals must not addict themselves to swearing and abusive lan- 
guage, and must on all occasions deport themselves as becomes their 
sacred character. It is admitted that among the articles of their creed 
are included the Divine unity and the transmigration of souls. The 
believe that the Hakem above named was the incarnation of God, 
his most perfect manifestation. M. Wortabel thinks, after all his in- 
quiries, that the dictates of conscience are their code of morals as to 
what is right and wrong. One of their articles makes it lawful for a 
Druse to dissemble his faith by professing to accept that of any person 
with whom for the moment he oe be conversing. M. Ameuny, also a 
Syrian, says he has read some of the books of the Druses, who, he says, 
consider it to be their most sacred duty to murder every one not a Druse 
who is known to possess or to have read their books, or to have gained 
any knowledge of their mysteries. This gentleman says that their most 
secret and important mysteries have not been entrusted to writing, and 
that a distinguishing article of their belief was an exaggerated doctrine 
of fatalism ; but they believe none will be saved except the few who are 
initiated into their mysteries.. They believe that God created seven 
orders of beings, who inhabited the world in succession, as angels, devils, 
genil, and finally man. They hold that God has at different times mani- 
fested himself in Adam, Noah, Moses, Christ, Muhammad, and Hakem. 
They teach that all souls were created’ at once, and whenever a person 
dies, his spirit passes into the body of a new-born infant. The fate of all 
these souls was decided when Hakem appeared. With reference to their 
revenge, M. Ameuny observes, that if any one of them is killed, his 
friends generally kill, not the murderer, but the best man of his family. 
This curious race has attracted attention for many centuries, and the 
mystery which originally surrounded them has never been more than 
partially revealed. Benjamin of Tudela, the Jewish traveller, a.p, 
1163, says : ‘‘ Within twenty miles of Sidon reside a people who are at 
war with the inhabitants of Sidon, and who are called Druses, They 
are called heathens and unbelievers because they profess no religion, 
Their dwellings are on the summits of the mountains and in the ridges 
of the rock, and they are subject to no king or prince. Mount Hermon, 
a distance of three days’ journey, is the border of their territory.” He 
goes on to accuse them of incestuous marriages, and then adds: ‘ They 
say that the soul of a virtuous man is transferred to the body of a new- 
born child ; whereas that of the wicked transmigrate into a dog or some 
other animal. The Druses are friendly towards the Jews. They are so 
nimble upon the hills and mountains, that nobody can successfully carry 
on war with them.” The older writers, almost without exception, 
to say that the Druses were of French origin, and descended from the 
followers of Godefroi de Bouillon, They themselves favoyred this theory 
(which has been for some time iieiae , and said that their name was 
derived from a captain named Dreux, who led them to the Holy Land, 
Others suppose that they derive their name from Darar, a colleague of 
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Hakem's, but time and ignorance have corrupted their proper designa- 
tion. 

At the present time, the chief sanctuary of the Lebanon Druses is on 
the hill above Hasbaiya, on which is erected a collection of chapels, called 
Khulwat (plural of khaluah) el Biyad, or “the white chapels.” This 
place was plundered in 1838, after the decisive battle of Shubah; and on 
that occasion the sacred recess was entered, and the holy books were 
taken away and scattered over the world. Women are not allowed to 
reside in the khaluahs, or chapels, and the families of the priests reside 
elsewhere. At Khulwat el Biyad the women go up in the morning to 
clean and cook, and return again before evening, because not permitted to 
remain by night. | 

The Druses have been variously estimated at from one hundred thou- 
sand to two hundred thousand souls. The probability is, says a recent 
writer, that the smaller number is correct; whereas the fact is, that it 
would barely represent the Druses of the Lebanon, and two hundred thou- 
sand would be rather under than above the total Syrian population of the 
Druses, including Lebanon, the Hauran, and the Jordan. The married 
women among the Druses of Lebanon perpetuate the ancient Syrian 
custom of wearing horns, or ¢anéar, as they are called, and to which allu- 
sion is made in Holy Writ, when to defile the horn in the dust (Job xvi. 
2) is made to signify to lower and degrade oneself; and, on the contrary, 
to lift up, to exalt the horn (Ps. Ixxv. 4; Ixxix. 17), is poetically to raise 
oneself to eminent honour or prosperity, to bear oneself proudly. Some- 
thing like this is found in classic authors; thus Horace (Carm.iii. 21, 18) 
says, 

“ Tu spem reducis mentibus anxiis 
Viresque, et addis cornua pauperi. 

The most absurd things have been written concerning the character, as 
well as the religious practices, of the Druses, accordingly as impres- 
sions have been derived from the colouring given by local hatreds and 
dislikes, or by the fears and apprehensions of travellers. There is no 
doubt that the Druse is brave and warlike, and when to these characteristics 
are superadded the rivalry of years, the spur of fanaticism, and the passion 
of revenge, he becomes savagely ferocious and remorselessly cruel. But 
the Druse in his mountain home, in times of peace and prosperity, is 
neither a gloomy, nor revengeful, nor predatory being ; he may have a little 
of the gravity common to all Easterns, but he is hardy, active, and in- 
dustrious, and cheerfully hospitable to strangers. The _ saan are said to 
be — most Easterns are so. 

ormerly, the Druses were masters of Lebanon and the adjacent coast, 
and Beirut was their chief port. The late Emir Beshir, however, and 
other leading men, were converted by the Maronites; and these have had 
the upper hand, both as regards number and power, till the last outbreak. 
After the expulsion of the Egyptians, the jurisdiction in the mountains 
was divided between the two—a system which has tended more than any- 
thing else to uphold a fatal rivalry, but the object of which was, by set- 
ting the petty chiefs-one against another, to weaken them, and thus 
ensure the ascendancy and control of the Osmanlis. No wonder that 
insurrection and murder should be rife in Syria! The government is a 
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foreign power, and its centre at a distance. The representatives of that 
power Zs venal, unjust, capricious, and exacting. The number of 
nationalities and tribes in Syria is extraordinary. All these nationalities 
are exclusive and intolerant, and hate one another with all the intensity 
of religious fanaticism. The Maronites are especially well known for 
their exclusiveness and intolerance. The wretched government has no 
power to prevent disordér and strife. Foreign influence makes the weak 
government weaker, and while France protects the Roman Catholics, and 
Russia the orthodox Greek or Syrian Church, each strengthens the 
mutual hostility of parties. This protection undoubtedly led the Ma- 
ronites to lord it over their neighbours the Druses till they were roused 
to a savage retaliation. The ill-feeling which led to the late outbreak 
had, it is well known, been working for some time. It is, indeed, only 
the repetition, in an exaggerated form, of many that have preceded it. 
There is not a stone at Deir el Kamar that, if it could speak, would not 
tell of “ deeds of blood” enacted in that mountain centre of civil discord. 
Other nationalities and other religions became mixed up in the sad occur- 
rences ; Arabs, Kurds, Metawali, and Turks joined the Druses; Syrian 
Catholics and orthodox Syrians of the Greek Church joined the Ma- 
ronites; hence, churches, convents, and even the pel are of foreign 
powers, excepting the English, befriended by the Druses, were burnt and 
desolated at Damascus. ‘Io take bitter vengeance for all these evils will 
only add to the prevailing misery, and leave the root of the evil un- 
touched. European powers should not attempt to take the matter 
wholly into their own hands, but they should help the Sultan, The 
Maronites covet the protection of France, but they look in reality to the 
Pope; the Syrians of the Greek Church acknowledge the power of 
Russia, but look up to their own patriarch at Constantinople. The entire 
Christian community ought to be made to enjoy the em of free 
citizenship. Religious liberty must be eae ut civil obedience must 
be enforced. Something must be done to bring the scattered and divided 
populations under wise and prudent laws. Personal rights and liberties 
must be honoured and protected, and, at the same time, the Moslem and 
so-called Christian must be taught to understand the duty of forbearance. 
If the Sultan cannot ensure such a state of things when backed by the 
powers of Europe, the sooner his reign ends in Syria the better. 
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EAST LYNNE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


PART THE ELEVENTH. 


I. 


CHARMING RESULTS. 


NEARLY a year went by. 

Lady Isabel Carlyle had spent it on the Continent—that refuge for 
such fugitives—now removing about from place to place with her com- 
panion, now stationary and alone. Quite half the time—taking one 
absence wjth another—he had been away from her, chiefly m Paris, pur- 
suing his own course and his own pleasure. 

How fared it with Lady Isabel? Just as it must be expected to fare, 
and does fare, when a high-principled gentlewoman falls from her pedestal. 
Never had she experienced a moment’s calm, or peace, or happiness since 
the fatal night of quitting her home. She had taken a blind leap in a 
moment of wild passion ; when, instead of the garden of roses it had been 
her persuader’s pleasure to promise her she would fall into (but which, in 
truth, she had barely glanced at, for that had not been her moving motive), 
she had found herself plunged into a yawning abyss of horror, from which 
there was never more any escape; never more, never more. The very 
instant, the very night of her departure, she awoke to what she had done: 
the guilt, whose aspect had been shunned in the prospective, assumed at 
once its true frightful colour, the blackness of darkness; and a lively 
remorse, a never-dying anguish, took possession of her soul for ever. Oh, 
reader, believe me! Lady—wife—mother! should you ever be tempted 
to abandon your home, so will you awake. Whatever trials may be the 
lot of your married life, though they may magnify themselves to your 
crushed spirit as beyond the nature, the endurance, of woman to bear, 
resolve to bear them; fall down upon your knees and pray to be enabled 
to bear them: pray for patience; pray for strength to resist the demon 
that would urge you so to escape; bear unto death, rather than forfeit 
your fair name and your good conscience; for be assured that the alterna- 
tive, if you do rush on to it, will be found far worse than death. 

Poor thing! poor Lady Isabel! She had sacrificed husband, children, 
reputation, home, all that makes life of value to woman; she had forfeited 
her duty to God, had deliberately broken His commandments, for the one 
poor miserable sake of flying with Francis Levison. But, the instant the 
step was irrevocable, the instant she had left the barrier behind, repent- 
ance set in. Even in the first days of her departure, in the fleeting 
moments of abandonment, when it may be supposed she might mo- 
mentarily forget conscience, it was sharply wounding her with its adder 
stings: and she knew that her whole future existence, whether spent with 
that man or without him, would be a dark course of gnawing retribution. 

It is possible remorse does not come to all erring wives so immediately 
as it came to Lady Isabel Carlyle—you need not be reminded that we 
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speak of women in the better positions of life, too many of whom have 
lost, or are losing themselves, as she did. Lady Isabel was endowed with 
sensitively refined delicacy of feeling, with an innate, lively consciousness 
of right and wrong: a nature, such as hers, is one of the last that may be 
expected to err; and, but for that most fatal misapprehension repuilines 
her husband, the jealous belief, fanned by Captain Levison, that his love 
was given to Barbara Hare, and that the two were uniting to deceive her, 
she never would have forgotten herself. That remorse does come to all, 
never you doubt. However successfully madame may conceal it from the 
world, flaunting herself in the face of day, as if defying any to believe her 
haunted by a grim skeleton, remarried, possibly, to him who has en- 
cumbered himself with her, her laces, her satins, her feathers, and her 
jewels a marvel of cost—don’t you be taken in by it. Rely upon it, the 
skeleton is within, in the worst depth of its terrible grimness, a skeleton 
of living fire, preying upon her heart-strings. Every taunt cast upon her 
by the world, every slight that may henceforth be her portion-of right, 
for she has earned it, tells but too surely upon her crushed and remorse- 
ful spirit. Too surely, too keenly, was it to tell upon Lady Isabel’s. 

Nearly a year went by; save some six or eight wall: when one 
morning in July Lady Isabel made her appearance in the breakfast-room. 
They were staying now at Grenoble. Taking that town on their way 
from Switzerland, through Savoy, it had been Captain Levison’s pleasure 
to halt in it. He engaged apartments, furnished, in the vicinity of the 
Place Grenette ; a windy old house it was, full of doors and windows, 
chimneys and cupboards; and he said he should remain there. Lady 
Isabel remonstrated ; she wished to go farther on, where they might get 
quicker news from England ; but her will now was as nothing. She was 
looking like the ghost of her former self—talk of her having looked ill 
when she took that voyage over the water with Mr. Carlyle, you should 
have seen her now: misery marks the countenance worse than sickness. 
Her face was white and worn, her hands were thin, her eyes were sunken 
and surrounded by a black circle: care was digging caves for them. A 
stranger might have attributed these signs to her state of health: she 
knew better ; knew that they were the effects of her wretched mind and 
heart. 

It was very late for breakfast: but why should she rise early, only to 
drag through another endless day? Languidly she took her seat at the 
table, just as Captain Levison’s servant, a Frenchman, whom he had en- 
gaged in Paris, entered the room with two letters. 

‘“ Point de gazette, Pierre?” she asked. 

* Non, miladi.”’ 

And all the while the sly fox had got the Z%mes in his coat pocket! 
But he was only obeying the orders of his master. It had been Captain 
Levison’s recent pleasure that the newspapers should not be seen by Lady 
Isabel until he had overlooked them. You will speedily gather his 
motive. 

Pierre departed towards Captain Levison’s room, and Lady Isabel took 
up the letters and examined their superscription with interest. It was 
known to her that Mr. Carlyle had not lost a moment in seeking a 
divorce, and the announcement, that it was granted, was now dail 
expected. She was anxious for it; anxious that Captain Levison should 
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render her the only reparation in his power, before the birth of her un- 
happy child: little thought she that there was not the least intention on 
his part to make her Sea eg than he had made it to 
others who had gone before her. She become painfully aware of the 
fact that the man, for whom she had chosen to sacrifice herself, was bad: 
but she had not learned all his badness yet. 

Captain Levison, unwashed, unshaven, with a dressing-gown loosely 
flung on, lounged in to breakfast: the decked-out dandies before the 
world are frequently the greatest slovens in domestic privacy. He wished 
her good morning in a careless tone of apathy, and she as apathetically 
answered to it. 

“Pierre says there are some letters,” he began. ‘ What a precious 
hot day it is!” 

“ Two,” was her short reply, her tone sullen as his. For if you think, 
my good reader, that the flattering words, the ardent expressions which 
usually attend the first go-off of these promising unions, last out a whole 
ten months, you are in egregious error. - Compliments, the very opposite 
to honey me sweetness, have generally supervened long before. ‘Try it, 
if you don’t believe me. 

*“‘ Two letters,” she continued, “and they are both in the same hand- 
writing: your solicitor’s, I believe.” 

Up went his head at the last word, and he made a sort of grab at the 
‘ letters ; stalked to the farthest window, opened one, and glanced over its 
contents. 


“ Sir,—We beg to inform you that the suit, Carlyle v. Carlyle, is at 
an end: the divorce was pronounced without opposition. According to 
your request, we hasten to forward you the earliest intimation of the fact. 

“We are, sir, faithfully yours, 


“Moss & Gras. 
“ F, Levison, Esq.” 


It was over, then. And all claim tothe name of Carlyle was declared 
to have been forfeited by the Lady Isabel for ever. Captain Levison 
folded up the letter, and placed it securely in an inner pocket. 

‘Is there any news?” she asked. 

“© News!” 

‘¢ Of the divorce, I mean.” 

“Tush!” was the response of Captain Levison, as if wishing to imply 
that the divorce was yet a far-off affair: and he proceeded to open the 
other letter. 


“ Str,—After sending off our last, dated to-day, we received tidings of 
the demise of Sir Peter Levison, your great-uncle. He expired this 
afternoon in town, where he had come for the benefit of medical advice. 
We have much pleasure in congratulating you upon your accession to 
the title and estates: and beg to state that should it not be convenient to 
you to visit England at present, we will be happy to transact all neces- 
sary matters for you, on your favouring us with instructions. 

“ And we remain, sir, most faithfully yours, 
“ Moss & Gras. 
“Sir Francis Levison, Bart.” 
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The outside of this letter was superscribed as the other, “F, Levison, 
Esquire ;”’ no doubt with a view to its more certain delivery. 

At last ' thank the pigs !” was the gentleman’s euphonious expression, 
as he tossed the letter open upon the breakfast-table. 

‘¢ The divorce is granted!” feverishly uttered Lady Isabel. 

He made no reply, but seated himself to breakfast. 

“* May I read the letter? Is it for me to read ?” 

* For what else should I have thrown it there ?” he said. 

“ A few days ago, you put a letter, open, on the table, I thought for 
me: but when I took it up you swore at me. Do you remember it, Cap- 
tain Levison ?” 

** You may drop that odious title, Isabel, which has stuck to me all too 
long. I own a better now.” 

‘What one, pray?” 

“ You can look, and see.” 

Lady Isabel took up the letter and read it. Sir Francis swallowed down 
his coffee, and rang the table hand-bell—the only bell you generally meet 
with in France. Pierre answered it. 

“ Put me up a change of things,” said he, in French, “TI start for 
England in an hour.” 

“It was very well,” Pierre responded : and departed to do it. Lady 
Isabel waited till the man was gone, and then spoke, a faint flush of 
emotion appearing in her cheeks. 

** You do not mean what you say? You will not leave me yet ?” 

‘**T cannot do otherwise,” he answered. ‘ There’s a mountain of busi- 
ness to be attended to, now that I am come into power.” 

‘Moss and Grab say they will act for you. Had there been a neces- 
sity for your going, they would not have offered that.” 

“Ay, they do say so—with a nice eye to the feathering of their 
pockets! Go to England I must: it is absolutely essential. Besides, I 
should not choose for the old man’s funeral to take place without me.” 

“Then I must accompany you,” she urged. 

“T wish you would not talk nonsense, Isabel. Are you in a state to 
travel night and day? Neither would home be agreeable to you yet 
awhile.” 

She felt the force of the objections: resuming, after a moment’s pause. 
“Were you to go to England, you might not be back in time.” 

‘In time for what ?” 

“ Oh, how can you ask ?” she rejoined, in a sharp tone of reproach ; 
‘you know too well. In time to make me your wife when the divorce 
shall appear.” 

‘‘T must chance it,” coolly observed Sir Francis. 

“ Chance it! chance the Saaiileise of the child? You must assure 
that, before all things. More terrible to me than all the rest would it be, 
eee” ° 

“ Now don’t put yourself in a fever, Isabel. How many timesam I to 
be compelled to beg that of you! It does no good. Is it my fault, if I 
am called suddenly to England ?” 

“ Have you no pity for your child ?”’ she urged, in agitation. “ + per 
can repair the injury, if you once suffer it to come upon him. He will 
be a by-word amidst men throughout his life.” 

TZ 
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“ You had better have written to the law lords to urge on the divorce,” 
he retorted. ‘I cannot help the delay.” 

“There has been no delay: quite the contrary. But it may be ex- 
pected hourly now.” 

“You are worrying yourself for nothing, Isabel. I shall be back in 
time.” 

He quitted the room as he spoke, and Lady Isabel remained in it, the 
image of despair. Nearly an hour passed, when she remembered the 
breakfast-things, and rang for them to be removed. A maid-servant 
entered to do it, and she thought how ill miladi looked. 

“ Where was Pierre ?” miladi asked. 

“ Pierre was making himself ready to attend monsieur to England.” 

Scarcely had she closed the door upon herself and her tray when Sir 
Francis Levison appeared, equipped for travelling. ‘* Good-by, Isabel,” 
said he, without further circumlocution or ceremony. 

Lady Isabel, excited beyond all self-control, slipped the bolt of the door; 
and, half leaning against it, half kneeling at his feet, held up her hands 
in supplication. 

“Francis, have you any consideration left for me—any in the world ?” 

‘‘ How can you be so absurd, Isabel ? Of course I have,” he continued, 
in a peevish though kind tone, as he took hold of her hands to raise her. 

“No, not yet. I will remain here until you say you will wait another 
day ortwo. You know that the French Protestant minister is prepared 
to marry us, the instant news of the divorce shall arrive : if you do care 
still for me, you will wait.” 

“T cannot wait,” he replied, his tone changing to one of determination. 
‘It is useless to urge it.” 

‘Say that you will not.” 

‘Well, then, I will not; if you would prefer to have it: anything to 
please you. Isabel, you are like a child. I shall be back in time.” 

“Do not think I am urging it for my sake,” she panted, growing more 
agitated with every fleeting moment. “ You know that Iamnot. I do 
not care what becomes of me. No; you shall not go till you hear me! 
Oh, Francis, by all I have forfeited for your sake Pe 

‘“* Get up, Isabel,” he interrupted. 

‘‘ For the child’s sake! for the child’s sake. A whole long life before 
it; never to hold up its head, of right; the reproach everlastingly upon 
it that it was born in sin! Francis! Francis! if you have no pity for 
me, have pity upon it !” 

“T think you are losing your senses, Isabel. There’s a month yet, and 
I promise you to be back ere it shall have elapsed. Nay, ere half of it 
shall have elapsed: a week will accomplish all 1 want to do in London. 
Let me pass: you have my promise, and I will keep it.” 

She never moved. Only stood where she was, raising her supplicating 
hands. He grew impatient, and, by some dexterous sleight of hand got 
the door open. She seized his arm. 

‘Not for my sake,” she panted, still, her dry lips drawn and livid. 

“Nonsense about ‘not for your sake.’ It is for your sake that I will 
keep my promise. I must go. There: good-by, Isabel, and take care of 
yourself.” 

He broke from her and left the room, and in another minute had left 
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the house, Pierre attending him. A feeling, amounting to a conviction, 
rushed over the unhappy lady, that she had seen him for the last time 
until it should be too late. 

She was right. It was too late, by weeks and months. 


Il. 


MUTUAL COMPLIMENTS. 


DrEcEMBER came in. The Alps were covered with snow: Grenoble 
borrowed the shade, and looked cold, and white, and sleety, and sloppy; 
the wide gutters, running through the middle of certain of the streets, 
were unusually black, and the people crept along, especially dismal. 
Close to the fire in the barn of a French bedroom, full of windows, and 
doors, and draughts, with its wide hearth, and its wide chimney, | into 
which we could put four or five of our English ones, shivered Lady Isabel 
Vane. She had an invalid cap on, and a thick woollen invalid shawl, 
and she shook and shivered perpetually; though she had drawn so close 
to the wood fire that there was a danger of her petticoats igniting, and 
the attendant had frequently to spring up and interpose between them 
and the crackling logs. Little did it seem to matter to Lady Isabel: she 
sat in one position, her countenance the picture of stony despair. 

So had she sat, so Jooked, since she began to get better. She had had 
a long illness, terminating in low fever: but the attendants whispered 
amongst themselves that miladi would soon get about if she would only 
rouse herself. She had so far got about as to sit up in the windy cham- 
ber ; and it seemed to be to her a matter of perfect indifference whether 
she ever got about out of it. 

This day she had partaken of her early dinner—such as it was, for 
appetite failed—and had dozed asleep in the arm-chair, when a noise 
arose from below, like a carriage driving into the court-yard through the 
porte cochére. It instantly aroused her. Had he come ? 

** Who is it ?” she asked of the nurse. 

** Miladi, it is monsieur: and Pierre is withhim. I have begged miladi 
often and often not to fret, for that monsieur would surely come : and 
miladi sees I am right.” 

A strangely firm expression, speaking of severe resolution, overspread 
the face of Lady Isabel. It would appear to say that she had not “ fretted” 
much after him who had now appeared; or, at any rate, that she was not 
fretting after him now. “Patience and calmness!’ she murmured to 
herself. ‘Oh, may they not desert me, now the time has come!” 

“‘ Monsieur looks so well!” proclaimed the maid, who had taken up 
her station at a window that overlooked the court-yard. ‘He has got 
out of the carriage: he is shaking himself and stamping his feet.” 

“You may leave the room, Susanne,” said Lady Isabel. 

“ But if the baby wakes, miladi ?” 

J will ring.” 

The girl departed, closing the door, and Lady Isabel sat looking at 
it, schooling herself into patience. Another moment, and it was flung 
open. 

Sir Francis Levison approached to greet her as he came in, She 
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waved him off, begging him, in a subdued, quiet tone, not to draw too 
near, as any little excitement made her faint now. He took a seat oppo- 
site to her, and began pushing the logs with his boot, as he 
explained that he really could not get away from town before. 

“ Why did you come now ?” she quietly rejoined. 

“‘ Why did I come?” repeated he. ‘Are these all the thanks a fellow 

ts for travelling in this inclement weather? I thought you would at 
ia have been glad to welcome me, Isabel.” 

“Sir Francis,” she rejoined, speaking still with almost unnatural 
calmness, as she continued to do dicotahoih the interview—though the 

t changes in her countenance, and the movement of her Rests 
when she laid them from time to time on her chest to keep down its 
beating, told what an effort the struggle cost her—“ Sir Francis, I am 

» for one reason, to welcome you: we must come to an understand- 
ing, one with the other; and, so far, I am pleased that you are here. It 
was my intention to have communicated with you by letter as soon as I 
found myself capable of the necessary exertion, but your visit has re- 
moved the necessity. 1 wish to deal with you quite unreservedly, with- 
out concealment or deceit: I must request you so to deal-with me.” 

** What do you mean by ‘deal’ ?” he asked, settling the logs to his 

satisfaction. 

“To and act. Let there be plain truth between us at this in- 
terview, if there never has been before.” ) | 

**T don’t understand you.” 

“ Naked truth, unglossed over,” she pursued, bending her eyes de- 
terminately upon him. “ It must be.” 

“With all heart,” returned Sir Francis. It is you who have 
thrown out he whl mind.” 

“When you left in July you gave me a sacred promise to come back 
in time for our marriage: you know what I mean when I say ‘in time:’ 
but——” 

*‘ Of course I meant to do so when I gave the promise,” he interrupted. 
* But no sooner had I set foot in London than I found myself over- 
whelmed with business, and away from it I could not get. Even now I 
can only remain with you a couple of days, for I must hasten back to 
town.” 

“You are breaking faith already,” she said, after hearing him calmly 
to the end. “ Your words are not,words of truth, but of deceit. You did 
not intend to be back in time for the marriage; or, otherwise, you would 
have caused it to take place ere you went at all.” 

“* What fancies you do take up!” uttered Francis Levison. 

** Some time subsequent to your departure,” she quietly went on, “ one 
of the maids was setting to rights the clothes in your dressing-closet, 
and she brought me a letter she found in one of the pockets. I saw, by 
the date, that it was one of those two which you received on the morning 
of your _— It contained the information that the divorce was 
pronounced.” 

She spoke so quietly, so apparently without feeling or passion, that 
Sir Francis was agreeably astonished. He should have less trouble in 
throwing off the mask. But he was an ill-tempered man ; and, to hear 
that the letter had been found, to have the falseness of his fine protesta- 
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now. 
“Tt eosibhite been better to have undeceived me then; to have told 
me that the hopes I was cherishing for the sake of the unborn child were 
wen Ldid atadod ” he replied. “ The excited then 

“*T did not judge so, ied. “The excited state you a 

to bein coal have precluded your listening oo day sort of 
reason.” 

Her heart beat a little quicker: but she stilled it. ‘“ You deem that 
it was not in reason I should aspire to be made the wife of Sir Francis 
Levison ?” 

He rose and began kicking at the logs ; with the heel of his boot this 
time. “ Well, Isabel—you must be aware that it is an awful sacrifice 
for a man in my position to marry a divorced woman.” 

bay hectic flushed into her thin cheeks, but her voice sounded calm as 
before. 

*‘ When I expected, or wished, for the ‘ sacrifice,’ it was not for m 
own sake: I told you so then. But it was not made: and the child’s 
inheritance is that of sin and shame. There he lies.” 

Sir Francis half turned to where she pointed, and saw an infant’s cradle 
by the side of the bed. He did not take the trouble to go to look at it. 

“ T am the representative now of an ancient and respected baronetey,” 
he resumed, in a tone as of apology for his previous heartless words, ‘* and 
to make you my wife would so offend all my family, that-——” 

“ Stay,” interrupted Lady Isabel; “ you need not trouble yourself to 
find needless excuses. Had you taken this journey for the ee of 
making me your wife, were you to p to do so this day, bring 
a clergyman into the room to perform the ceremony, it would be futile, 
The injury to the child can never be repaired: and, for myself, I cannot 
imagine any fate in life worse than the being compelled to pass it with 

ou.” 
™é If you have taken this aversion to me, it cannot be helped,” he coolly 
said; inwardly congratulating himself, let us not doubt, at being spared 
the work of trouble he had anticipated. ‘“ You made commotion enough 
once, about my making you ‘ tion.’ ” 

She shook her head. “ All the reparation in your power to make, all 
the reparation that the whole world can invent, could not undo my sin. 
It, and its effects, must lie upon me for ever.” 

“‘ Oh—sin !’’ was the derisive exclamation. “ You ladies should think 
of that beforehand.” 

“* Yes,” she sadly answered. ‘“ May Heaven help all to do so, who may 
be tempted as I was.” . 

“Tf you mean that as a reproach to me, it’s rather out of place,’’ 
chafed Sir Franeis, whose fits of ill temper were under no control, and 
who never, when in them, cared what he said to outrage the feelings of 
another. ‘The temptation to sin, as you call it, lay not in my per- 
suasions half so mueh as in your jealous anger towards your husband.” 

* Quite true,” was her reply. 

“ And I believe you were on the wrong scent, Isabel—if it will be any 
satisfaction to you to hear it. Sinee we are mutually on this compli- 
mentary discourse, it is of no consequence to smooth over faets.’’ 
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waved him off, begging him, in a subdued, quiet tone, not to draw too 
near, as any little excitement made her faint now. He took a seat oppo- 
site to her, and began pushing the logs together with his boot, as he 
explained that he really could not get away from town before. 

“Why did you come now ?” she quietly rejoined. 

“ Why did I come?” repeated he. ‘ Are these all the thanks a fellow 

ts for travelling in this inclement weather? I thought you would at 
east have been glad to welcome me, Isabel.” 

“Sir Francis,” she rejoined, speaking still with almost unnatural 
calmness, as she continued to do throughout the See ae al the 
frequent changes in her countenance, and the movement of her hands, 
when she laid them from time to time on her chest to keep down its 
beating, told what an effort the struggle cost her—“ Sir Francis, I am 

ad, for one reason, to welcome you: we must come to an understand- 
ing, one with the other; and, so far, I am pleased that you are here. It 
was my intention to have communicated with you by letter as soon as I 
found myself capable of the necessary exertion, but your visit has re- 
moved the necessity. 1 wish to deal with you quite unreservedly, with- 
out concealment or deceit: I must request you so to deal with me.” 

“What do you mean by ‘deal’ ?” he asked, settling the logs to his 
apparent satisfaction. 

“To speak and act. Let there be plain truth between us at this in- 
terview, if there never has been before.” ) 

** 1 don’t understand you.” 

“ Naked truth, unglossed over,” she pursued, bending her eyes de- 
terminately upon him. “ It must be.” 

“With all my heart,” returned Sir Francis. ‘ It is you who have 
thrown out the 1 eel mind,” 

“When you left in July you gave me a sacred promise to come back 
~ time for our marriage: you know what I mean when I say ‘in time:’ 

eS 

*‘ Of course I meant to do so when I gave the promise,” he interrupted. 
** But no sooner had I set foot in London than I found myself over- 
whelmed with business, and away from it I could not get. Even now I 
can only remain with you a couple of days, for I must hasten back to 
town.” 

“ You are breaking faith already,” she said, after hearing him calmly 
to the end. “ Your words are not words of truth, but of deceit. You did 
not intend to be back in time for the marriage; or, otherwise, you would 
have caused it to take place ere you went at all.” 

** What fancies you do take up!” uttered Francis Levison. 

“Some time subsequent to your departure,” she quietly went on, “‘ one 
of the maids was setting to rights the clothes in your dressing-closet, 
and she brought me a letter she found in one of the pockets. I saw, by 
the date, that it was one of those two which you received on the morning 
of your — It contained the information that the divorce was 
pronounced.” 

She spoke so quietly, so apparently without feeling or passion, that 
Sir Francis was agreeably astonished. He should have less trouble im 
throwing off the mask. But he was an ill-tempered man ; and, to hear 
that the letter had been found, to have the falseness of his fine protesta- 
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tions and ises so effectually Jaid bare, did not improve his temper 
now. Lad Isabel continued : - 

“Tt ool have been better to have undeceived me then; to have told 
me that the hopes I was cherishing for the sake of the unborn child were 
worse than vain.” 

“TI did not judge so,” he replied. “The excited state you then ap- 
peared to be in, would have precluded your listening to any sort of 
reason.” 

Her heart beat a little quicker: but she stilled it. ‘ You deem that 
it was not in reason I should aspire to be made the wife of Sir Francis 
Levison ?” 

He rose and began kicking at the logs ; with the heel of his boot this 
time. “ Well, Isabel—you must be aware that it is an awful sacrifice 
for 4 man in my position to marry a divorced woman.” 

— hectic flushed into her thin cheeks, but her voice sounded calm as 
before. 

‘*‘ When I expected, or wished, for the ‘ sacrifice,’ it was not for m 
own sake: I told you so then. But it was not made: and the child’s 
inheritance is that of sin and shame. ‘There he lies.” 

Sir Francis half turned to where she pointed, and saw an infant’s cradle 
by the side of the bed. He did not take the trouble to go to look at it. 

“T am the representative now of an ancient and respected baronetey,” 
he resumed, in a tone as of apology for his previous heartless words, “ and 
to make you my wife would so offend all my family, that ‘ 

“ Stay,” interrupted Lady Isabel; ‘ you need not trouble yourself to 
find needless excuses. Had you taken this journey for the purpose of 
making me your wife, were you to propose to do so this day, and bring 
a clergyman into the room to perform the ceremony, it would be futile. 
The injury to the child can never be repaired: and, for myself, I cannot 
imagine any fate in life worse than the being compelled to pass it with 

ou.” 
“Tf you have taken this aversion to me, it cannot be helped,” he coolly 
said; inwardly congratulating himself, let us not doubt, at being spared 
the work of trouble he had anticipated. ‘ You made commotion enough 
once, about my making you ‘ reparation.’ ” 

She shook her head. ‘All the reparation in your power to make, all 
the reparation that the whole world can invent, could not undo my sin. 
It, and its effects, must lie upon me for ever.” 

«‘ Oh—sin !’’ was the derisive exclamation. “ You ladies should think 
of that beforehand.” 

“ Yes,” she sadly answered. ‘ May Heaven help all to do so, who may 
be tempted as I was.” 

“If you mean that as a reproach to me, it’s rather out of place,” 
chafed Sir Franeis, whose fits of ill temper were under no control, and 
who never, when in them, cared what he said to outrage the feelings of 
another. ‘The temptation to sin, as you call it, lay not in my 
suasions half so mueh as in your jealous anger towards your husband.” 

* Quite true,” was her reply. 

“ And I believe you were on the wrong scent, Isabel—if it will be any 
satisfaction to you to hear it. Sinee we are mutually on this compli- 
mentary discourse, it is of no consequence to smooth over facts.” 
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“Ido not understand what you would imply,” she said, ing her 
shaw! round her with a fresh shiver. ‘ How ‘on the wrong scent’ ?” 
“ With regard to your husband and that Hare girl. You were blindly, 


jealous of him.” 
“Go on. 


“ And I say I think you were ona wrong scent. I do not believe Car- 
lyle ever thought of the girl—in that way.” 

“ What do you mean ?”’ she : 

“‘ They had a secret between them. Not of love. A secret of busi- 
ness: and those interviews they had together, her dancing attendance 
upon him perpetually, related to that; and to that alone.” — 

Her face’ re flushed than it had been throughout the interview. 
He spoke qu ‘ite in an equable tone of reasoning: it was his 
way when the ill temiiperawaimupon him; and the calmer he spoke, the 
more eutting were his Wenge He need not have told her this. 

“ What was the secret ?” shé"quired, in a low tone. 

“ Nay, I can’t explain all; they did not take me into their confidence. 
They did not even take you: better, perhaps, that they had, though, as 
things have turned out—or seem to be turning. There’s some disre- 
putable secret attaching to the Hare family, and Carlyle was acting in 
it, under the rose, for Mrs. Hare. She could not seek out Carlyle her- 
self, so she sent the young lady. That's all I knew.” 

‘* How did you know it ?” 

**T had reason to think so.” 

“ What reason? I must request you to tell me.” 

“I overheard scraps of their conversation now and then in those 
meetings, and so gathered my conclusions.” 

“ You told a different tale to me, Sir Francis,” was her remark, as she 
lifted her indignant eyes towards him. 

Sir Francis laughed. “ All stratagems are fair in love and war.” 

She dared not immediately trust herself to reply, and a silence ensued. 
Sir Francis broke it, pointing with his left thumb over shis shoulder in 
the direction of the cradle. 

‘What have you named that young article there ?” 

“The name which ought to have bes his by inheritance: ‘ Francis 
Levison,’’’ was her icy answer. 

“ Let’s see—how old is he now ?” 

‘He was born the last day of August.” 

Sir Francis threw up his arms and stretched himself, as if a fit of idle- 
ness had overtaken him; then advanced to the cradle and pulled down 
the clothes. 

“‘ Who is he like, Isabel P My handsome self ?” 

“‘ Were he like you—in spirit—I would pray that he might die, ere he 
could speak or think,” she burst forth. And then, remembering the re- 
solution she had marked out for herself, subsided outwardly into calmness 










again. 

“ What else ?” retorted Sir Francis. “You know my disposition 
pretty well by this time, Isabel, and may be sure that if you deal out 
smal to me, you will get it back again with interest.” 


She made no reply. Sir Francis put the clothes back over the sleeping 
child, returned to the fire and a few moments with his back to it. 
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“Is my room prepared for me, do you know ?” he presently asked. 

“No, it is not,” she quietly rejoined. ‘These apartments are mine 
now: they have been erred into my name, and they can never 
again afford you accommodation. Will you be so obliging—I am not 
strong—as to hand me that writing-case ?” 

Sir Francis walked to the table she indicated, which was at the far end 
of ms great barn of a room; and, taking the writing-case from it, gave 
it to her. 

She reached her keys from the stand at her elbow, unlocked the case, 
and took from it some bank-notes. 

. I received these from you a month ago,” she said. ‘ They came by 


“ And never had the grace to acknowledge them,” he returned, in a 
sort of mock-reproachful tone. 

‘“‘Forty pounds. That was the amount, was it not ?” 

“T believe so.” : 

*¢ Allow me to return them to you. Count them.” 

‘Return them to me for what ?” inquired Sir Francis, in amazement. 

‘*T have no longer anything whatever to do with you, in any way. 
an not make my arm ache, holding out the notes to you so long! Take 
them.” 

Sir Francis took the notes from her hand and placed them on the stand 
near to her. 

‘If it be your wish that all relations should end between us, why, let 
it be so,” he said. ‘1 must confess I think it may be the wisest course, 
as things have come to this pass, for a cat-and-dog life, which would 
seemingly be ours, is not agreeable. Remember, though, that it is your 
doing ; not mine. But you cannot think I am going to see o- starve, 
Isabel. A sum—we will fix upon its amount amicably—shall be placed 
to your credit half yearly, and ——” 

“I beg of you to cease!” she passionately interrupted. ‘ What do you 
take me for?” - 

“Take you for! Why, how can you live? You have no fortune: 
you must receive assistance from some one.” 

“TI will not receive it from you. Ifthe whole world denied me, and I 
could find no help from strangers, or means of earning my own bread, and 
it was necessary that I should still exist, I would apply to my husband for 
means, rather than to you. In saying this, it ought to convince you that 
the topic may cease.”’ 

“Your husband ?” sarcastically rejoined Sir Francis. Generous man! 

A flush, deep and painful, dyed her cheeks. ‘I should have said my 
late husband. You need not have reminded me of the mistake.” 

“Tf you will accept nothing for yourself, you must for the child. He, 
at wy rate, falls to my share. I shall give you a few hundreds a year 
with him.” 

She beat her hands before her, as if beating off the man and his words. 
“Not a farthing, now or ever: were you to attempt to send money for 
him, I would throw it into the nearest river. Whom do you take me for? 
—what do you take me for?’’ she repeated, rising in her bitter mortifica- 
tion; “if you have put me beyond the pale of the world, I am still Lord 
Mount Severn’s daughter.” 
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“I do not understand what you would imply,” she said, drawing her 
shawl round her with a fresh shiver. “ How ‘on the wrong scent’ ?” 


ba eae of him.” 


“ And I say I think you were ona wrong scent. I do not believe Car- 
lyle ever thought of the girl—in that way.” 

“ What do you mean ?”’ she . 

“‘ They had a secret between them. Not of love. A secret of busi- 
ness: and those interviews they had together, her dancing attendance 










upon him perpetually, related to that; and to that alone.” 
Her face‘ e flushed than it had been throughout the interview. 
He spoke qu gite in an equable tone of reasoning: it was his 


way when the ill télperawamupon him; and the calmer he spoke, the 
more eutting were his W Vike need not have told her this. 

“ What was the secret ?” she“mquired, in a low tone. 

“Nay, I can’t explain all; they did not take me into their confidence. 
They did not even take you: better, perhaps, that they had, though, as 
things have turned out—or seem to be turning. There’s some disre- 
putable secret attaching to the Hare family, and Carlyle was acting in 
it, under the rose, for Mrs. Hare. She could not seek out Carlyle her- 
self, so she sent the young lady. That's all I knew.” 

‘* How did you know it ?” 

**T had reason to think so.” 

“What reason? I must request you to tell me.” 

‘I overheard scraps of their conversation now and then in those 
meetings, and so gathered my conclusions.” 

“ You told a different tale to me, Sir Francis,” was her remark, as she 


lifted her indignant eyes towards him. 
Sir Francis Lashed. “ All stratagems are fair in love and war.” 


She dared not immediately trust herself to reply, and a silence ensued. 
Sir Francis broke it, pointing with his left thumb over shis shoulder in 
the direction of the cradle. 

“What have you named that young article there ?” 

“The name which ought to have con his by inheritance: ‘ Francis 
Levison,’’’ was her icy answer. 

“ Let’s see—how old is he now ?” 

‘He was born the last day of August.” 

Sir Francis threw up his arms and stretched himself, as if a fit of idle- 
ness had overtaken him; then advanced to the cradle and pulled down 
the clothes. 

“Who is he like, Isabel P My handsome self ?” 

“ Were he like you—in spirit—I would pray that he might die, ere he 
could speak or think,” she burst forth. And then, remembering the re- 
solution she had marked out for herself, subsided outwardly into calmness 
“ What else?” retorted Sir Francis. “You know my disposition 
pretty well by this time, Isabel, and may be sure that if you deal out 

mg to me, you will get it back again with interest.” 

She no reply. Sir Francis put the clothes back over the sleeping 
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“Ts my room prepared for me, do you know ?” he presently asked. 

“ No, it is not,” she quietly rejoined. ‘These apartments are mine 
now: they have been pasar des into my name, and they can never 
again afford you accommodation. Will you be so obliging—I am not 
strong—as to hand me that writing-case ?” 

Sir Francis walked to the table she indicated, which was at the far end 
of we great barn of a room; and, taking the writing-case from it, gave 
it to her. 

She reached her keys from the stand at her elbow, unlocked the case, 
and took from it some bank-notes. 

- l received these from you a month ago,” she said. ‘‘ They came by 


“And never had the grace to acknowledge them,” he returned, in a 
sort of mock-reproachful tone. 

‘“‘Forty pounds. That was the amount, was it not ?” 

“T believe so.”’ : 

“¢ Allow me to return them to you. Count them.” 

‘‘ Return them to me for what °” inquired Sir Francis, in amazement. 

‘*T have no longer anything whatever to do with you, in any way. 
“ns not make my arm ache, holding out the notes to you so long! Take 
them.” 

Sir Francis took the notes from her hand and placed them on the stand 
near to her. 

‘If it be your wish that all relations should end between us, why, let 
it be so,” he said. ‘I must confess I think it may be the wisest course, 
as things have come to this pass, for a cat-and-dog life, which would 
seemingly be ours, is not agreeable. Remember, though, that it is your 
doing ; not mine. But you cannot think I am going to see you starve, 
Isabel. A sum—we will fix upon its amount amicably—shall be placed 
to your credit half yearly, and-———” 

“I beg of you to cease!” she passionately interrupted. ‘ What do you 
take me for?” - 

“Take you for! Why, how can you live? You have no fortune: 
you must receive assistance from some one.” 

“I will not receive it from you. If the whole world denied me, and I 
could find no help from strangers, or means of earning my own bread, and 
it was necessary that I should still exist, I would apply to my husband for 
means, rather than to you. In saying this, it ought to convince you that 
the topic may cease.”’ 

“Your husband ?” sarcastically rejoined Sir Francis. Generous man! 

A flush, deep and painful, dyed her cheeks. ‘I should have said my 
late husband. You need not have reminded me of the mistake.” 

“Tf you will accept nothing for yourself, you must for the child. He, 
at Wy rate, falls to my share. I shall give you a few hundreds a year 
with him.” 

She beat her hands before her, as if beating off the man and his words. 
“Not a farthing, now or ever: were you to attempt to send money for 
him, I would throw it into the nearest river. Whom do you take me for? 
—what do you take me for?’’ she repeated, rising in her bitter mortifica- 
tion; “if you have put me beyond the pale of the world, I am still Lord 
Mount Severn’s daughter.” 
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“ You did as much towards putting yourself beyond its as——” 
“Don’t I know it? Have I not said so?” she y interrupted. 
And then she sat, striving to calm herself, elasping her shaking 


“Well, if you will persist in this resolution, I cannot mend 
it,” resumed Sir Francis. “In a little time you may probably wish to 
recal it: in which case, a line, addressed to me at my bankers’, will” 

Lady Isabel drew herself up. ‘“ Put away these notes, if you please,” 
she interrupted, not allowing him to finish his sentence. 

He took out his pocket-book, and placed the bank-notes within it. 

“ Your clothes—those you left here when you went to England—you 
will have the goodness to order Pierre to take away this afternoon. And 
now, Sir Francis, I believe that is all: we will part.” 

“To remain mortal enemies from henceforth?” he rejoined. ‘‘ Is that 
to be it?” 

: “‘ To be strangers,” she replied, correcting him. “I wish you a good 
a Rad 

cp So! you will not even shake hands with me, Isabel !” 

** T would prefer not.” 

And thus they parted. Sir Francis left the room, but not imme- 
diately the house. He went into a distant apartment, and, calling the 
servants before him—there were but two—gave them each a year’s wages 
in advance. “ That they might not have to trouble miladi for money,” 
he said to them. Then he paid a visit to the landlord, and handed him 
likewise a year’s rent in advance, making the same remark. After that, 
he ordered dinner at an hotel, and the same night he and Pierre departed 
on their journey home again, Sir Francis thanking his lucky star that he 
had so easily got rid of a vexatious annoyance. 

And Lady Isabel? She her evening alone, sitting in the same 
place, close to the fire and the sparks. The attendant remonstrated that 
miladi was remaining up too late for her strength; but miladi ordered her 
and her remonstrance into an adjoining room. 

Never had her remorseful repentance been more keenly vivid to her 
than it was that evening; never had her position, present and future, 
loomed out in blacker colours. The facts of her hideous case stood before 
her, naked and bare. She had wilfully abandoned her husband, her 
children, her home; she had cast away her good name and her position ; 
and she had deliberately offended God. What had she gained in return? 
What was she? A poor outcast; one of those whom men pity and 
women shrink from; a miserable, friendless creature, who had hence- 
forth to earn the bit of bread she, and the other life dependent on her, 
must eat, the clothes must wear, the roof that must cover them, the 
fuel they must burn. She had a few valuable jewels, her own mother’s, 
or her father's gifts, which she had brought away from East Lynne: she 
had brought no others, nothing given to her by Mr. Carlyle: and these 
she now intended to begin to dispose of, and live upon until they were 
gone. The proceeds, with strict economy, might last her some twelve 
or eighteen months, she calculated: after that, she must find out some 
means of supply for the future. Put the child out to nurse, conceal her 
name, and go out as governess in a French or German family, was one of 
her visions in prospective. 
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A confused idea of revenge had been in her wrmwwtg 2 By 
oo the night she quitted her home; of revenge on Mr. Carlyle 
for his su conduct to her. But, what sort of revenge had the step 
really brought, to her heart? As her eyes opened to her folly and to the 
true character of Francis Levison, so in p ion did they close to the 
fault by which her husband had offended her. She saw it in fainter 
colours; she began to suspect—nay, she knew—that her own excited 
feelings had magnified it in length, oad breadth, and height—had made, 
in short, a molehill into a mountain; and, long before the scandal of her 
act had died away in the mouths of men, and Mr. Carlyle had legally put 
her from him, she had repented of the false step for her husband’s sake, and 
longed—though it could never be—to be back again, his wife. She re- 
membered his noble qualities; doubly noble did they appear to her, now 
that her interest in them must cease; she remembered how happy they 
had been together, save for her own self-torment, touching Barbara 
Hare; and, worse than all, her esteem, her admiration, her affection for 
him, had returned to her fourfold. We never know the full value of a 
thing until we lose it. Health, prosperity, happiness, a peaceful con- 
science ; what think we of these blessings while they are ours? But, 
when we lose them! why, we look back in surprise at our ungrateful 
apathy. A friend may be very dear; but we don’t know how dear until 
he is gone: let him go for ever, and the sorrow is almost greater than 
we can bear. She had lost Mr. Carlyle, and by her own act; she had 
thrown him from her; and now she must make the best of her work, spend- 
ing her whole future life probably in one long yearning for him and for her 
children. The hint, thrown out by Sir Francis that afternoon, that her 
suspicions had been mistaken, her jealousy had had no foundation, did 
not tend to mitigate her repentance. Whether he was right or wrong in 
his opinion she did not know; but she dwelt upon it much: it was pos- 
sible Sir Francis had merely said it to provoke her, for she knew his 
temper, and that he would be capable of it: but, if right, why then, 
what an utterly blind fool she had been ! 

Her recently depressing illness and the conviction of Sir Francis Levi- 
son’s complete worthlessness, the terrible position, in short, in which she 
found herself, had brought to Lady Isabel reflection. Not the reflec- 
tion, so called, that may come to us who yet live in, and for, the world, 
but that which must, almost of necessity, attend one, whose part in the 
world is over, who has no interest left between this and the next. A 
conviction of her sin ever oppressed her: not only of the one act of it, 

tent to the scandal-mongers, but of the long, sinful life she had led 
Bes childhood ; sinful, insomuch as that it had been carelessly indif- 
ferent. When thoughts of the future life, and the necessity of preparing 
for it, had occasionally come over her—there are odd moments when 
they come over even the worst of us—she had been content to leave it 
to an indefinite future; possibly to a death-bed repentance. But now 
0 Te had begun to dawn upon her, and was growing more clear day 

"Sho leaned her aching head this night and dwelt upon these thoughts. 
She stretched out her wasted hand for a Book, which she had rarely used 
to look into, save at stated times and periods, more as a forced duty than 
with any other feeling. Opening it at a certain chapter, she “read some 
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verses at its commencement; she had read them often lately; for she 
had begun to hope that the same. merciful tidings might be vouchsafed 
to her troubled spirit: “Neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin no 
more.’ y 

There was much to be blotted out; a whole course of apathy and 
errors and sinfulness. Her future life, spent in repentance, could it 
atone for the past? She hunted out some other words, though she did 
not know in what part they might be: “If any man will come after 
me, let him take up his cross daily, and follow me.” What a cross was 
hers to take up ! But she must do it, she would do it, by God’s blessing 
—ah! had she got so far as to ask that? She would take it up from 
henceforth daily and hourly, and bear it as she best might : she had fully 
earned all its weight and its sharp pain, and must not shrink from her 
burden. That night, for the first time, a momentary vision floated 
before her mind’s eye, a far off, far off, indistinct vision of the shame 
and remorse and sorrow of her breaking heart giving place to something 
like peace. 

Susanne was called at last. Susanne was sleepy and cross. Miladi 
surely could not know that the clock of Notre-Dame had gone midnight: 
and—well! if there wasn’t miladi’s arrowroot as cold as ice and good for 
nothing! Miladi wanted to go into her grave, that was a fact. 

Miladi replied that she only wanted at present to go into her bed, if 
Susanne would undress her. Susanne applied herself to the task, indulg- 
ing in sundry scraps of gossip the while; Susanne and her fellow-servant 
having had their curiosity uncommonly whetted that day. 

A very miserable affair it must be, that monsieur should have had to 
go back as soon as he came! All those many miles, over those cold 
wretched roads, behind a shrieking and dangerous steam-engine, and 
across that abominable sea! She, once upon a time, when she was living 
with a family in Paris, had had leave to go down by one of those Sunday 
pleasure excursions to Dieppe, and she was asked to go upon the sea 
when she got there, and the wicked Fates put it into her poor ignorant 
heart to say Yes. Ah, dame! she should never forget it! it spoiled still 
the best supper ever put before her, when she thought of it. Let it be 
fromage de cochon and a glass of vin de Bordeaux, or any other choice 
luxuries miladi might please to picture, not a bit of appetite had she, if 
those dreadful three hours on the pitching sea rose up in her mind: and 
she could hear yet her own groans, and see the state of her lovely green 
robe when she got back to land; and oh! the trimmings in her cap! 
And monsieur had undergone all that, with the travelling besides, only 
to stop an hour and to go again. Pauline said he must have had bad 
news, to call him home, at the last post town, and would no doubt soon 
be here again. When would miladi be expecting him ? 

Miladi replied by desiring her not to talk so fast, and Susanne shrugged 
her shoulders in an ecstasy of disappointment. She had boasted to 
Pauline that she should learn all, for certain: though Pauline, entombed 
in the lower regions amidst her casseroles and marmites, could not of 
course expect to be enlightened, unless at second hand. 

When Lady Isabel lay down to rest, she sank into somewhat calmer 
sleep than she had known of late; also into a dream. She thought she 
was back at East Lynne—not back, in one sense, but that she seemed 
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never to have gone away from it—walking in the flower-garden with Mr. 
Carlyle, while the three children played on the lawn. Her arm was 
within her husband's, and he was relating something to her: what the 
news was, she could not remember afterwards, excepting that it was con- 
nected with the office and old Mr. Dill, and that Mr. Carlyle laughed 
when he told it. They appeared to be interrupted by the crying of 
Archibald; and, in turning to the lawn to ask what was the matter, she 
awoke. Alas! it was the actual crying of her own child which awoke 
her ; this last child; the ill-fated little being in the cradle beside her. 
But, for a single instant, she forgot recent events and doings; she be- 
lieved she was indeed in her happy home at East Lynne, a proud mother, 
an honoured wife. As recollection flashed across her with its piercing 
stings, she gave vent to a sharp cry of agony, of unavailing despair. 


IIl. 


ALONE FOR EVERMORE ! 


A SURPRISE awaited Lady Isabel Vane. It was on a windy day in the 
following March that a traveller arrived at Grenoble, and inquired his 
way, of a porter, to the best hotel in the place, his French being such that 
only an Englishman can produce, 

‘Hotel ? let’s see,” returned the man, politely, but with native in- 
difference, “ there are two good hotels nearly contiguous to each other, 
and monsieur would find himself comfortable at either. There is the Trois 
Dauphins ; and there is the Ambassadeurs.” 

‘“‘ Monsieur” chose, haphazard, the Hétel des Ambassadeurs, and was 
conducted to it, Shortly after his arrival there, he inquired his road to 
the Place Grenette, and was offered to be shown: but he preferred that 
it should be described to him and to go alone. The Place was found, and 
he thence turned to the apartments of Lady Isabel Vane. 

Lady Isabel was sitting where you saw her the previous December, in 
the precise spot, courting the warmth of the fire and—it seemed—court- 
ing the sparks also, for they appeared as fond of her as formerly: the 
marvel was, how she had escaped spontaneous combustion ; but there she 
was yet, and her clothes likewise. You might think but a night had 
passed when you looked at the room; for it wore precisely the same 
aspect now as then: everything was the same, even to the child’s cradle 
in the remote corner, partially hidden by the bed-curtains, and the sleep- 
ing child in it. Lady Isabel’s oem towards recovery was remarkab 
lingering: as\is frequently the case when mind and body are bot 
diseased. She was so sitting when Susanne entered the room, and said 
that a “ Monsieur Anglais’’ had arrived in the town to see her, and was 
waiting below, in the salon. 

Lady Isabel was startled. An English gentleman—to see her / 

English for certain, was Susanne’s answer, for she had difficulty to com- 
prehend his French. 

Who could be desirous to see her? one out of the world and forgotten ! 
“ Susanne,” she suddenly cried aloud, a thought striking her, “it is never 
Sir Fran——it is not monsieur ?” 

Not in the least like monsieur, complacently answered Susanne, It 
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was a tall, brave English gentleman, proud and noble, looking like a 


ce. 

— pulse within Lady Isabel’s body throbbed rebelliously ; her heart 
er Oe aot ie sx hates bor. tin ed es teed ak wk 
excitement. “Tall, brave, noble!” could that description apply to any 
but Mr. Carlyle? Strange that so unnatural an idea should have occurred 
to her: it could not have done so in a calmer moment. She rose, tottered 
across the chamber, and prepared to descend. Susanne’s tongue was let 
loose at ad pee y taal 

Was miladi out of her senses? To attempt going down stairs would 
be a pretty ending, for she’d surely fall by the way. Miladi knew that 
the bottom iy Stes of lead, and that no head could pitch down upon that, 
without never being a head any more, except in the hospitals. Let miladi 
sit still in her place and she’d bring the monsieur up. What did it 
signify? He was not a young petit maitre, to quiz things: he was fifty, 
if he was a day; his hair already turned to a fine grey. 

This set the question, touching Mr. Carlyle, at rest, and her heart 
stilled again. The next moment she was inwardly laughing in bitter 
mockery at her insensate folly. Mr. Carlyle come to see her! er! 
Francis Levison might be mails over some man of business, regarding 
the money question, was her next thought: if so, she should certainly 
refuse to see him. 

**Go down to the gentleman and ask his name, Susanne. Ask also 
from whence he comes.” ary 

Susanne Sy se pee and returned, and the tleman behind her. 
Whether she had invited him, or whether he Se Seam to come unin- 
vited, there he was. Lady Isabel caught a glimpse, and flung her hands 
over her burning cheeks of shame. It was Lord Mount Severn. 

“How did you find out where I was ?” she gasped, when some painful 
words had been uttered on both sides. 

“] went to Sir Francis Levison and demanded your address. Certain 
recent events implied that he and you must have parted, and I therefore 
deemed it time to inquire what he had done with you.” 

“ Since last July,” she interrupted, lifting up her wan face, now colour- 
less again. “Do not think worse of me thanI am. He was here in 
aan for an hour's recriminating interview, and we then parted for 

2.” 

“ What have you heard of him lately ?” 

“ Not anything. I never know what is passing in the world at home: 
I have no newspaper, no correspondence ; and he would scarcely be so 
bold as to write to me again.”’ 

“TI shall not shock you, then, by some tidings I bring you regarding 
him,”’ returned Lord Mount “ne 

“ The greatest shock to me would be, to hear that I should ever again 
be subjected to the sight of him,” she answered. 

“ He is married.” 

“Heaven have pity on his poor wife!” was all the comment of Lady 

ao has married Alice Challoner.” 

ne lifted her head then, in simple i “ Alice? Not 
Blanche ?” Nisin 
“The story runs that he has played Blanche very false. That he has 
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been with her much, the last three or four months, leading on her ex- 
pectations; and then suddenly proposed for her young sister. I know 
nothing of the details myself: it is not likely: and I had heard nothing, 
until one evening at the club I saw the announcement of the marriage 
for the following .day at St. George’s. I was at the church the next 
morning before he was.”’ 

“ Not to stop it! not to intercept the marriage !” breathlessly uttered 
Lady Isabel. | 

“Certainly not. I had no power to attempt anything of the sort. I 
went to demand an answer to my question—what he had done with you, 
and where you were? He gave me this address, but said he knew 
nothing of your movements since December.” 

There was a long silence. The earl appeared to be alternately rumi- 
nating and taking a survey of the room. Isabel sat with her head 
down. 

“‘ Why did you seek me out ?” she presently broke forth. “I am not 
worth it. I have brought enough disgrace upon your name.” 

“ And upon your husband’s and upon your children’s,” he rejoined, in 
his most severe manner, for it was not in the nature of the Earl of Mount 
Severn to gloss over guilt. ‘‘ Nevertheless, it is incumbent upon me, 
as your nearest blood relative, to see after you, now that you are 
alone again, and to take care—so far as I can—that you do not lapse 
lower.” 

He might have spared her that stab. But she scarcely understood 
him. She looked at him, wondering whether she did understand. 

“ You have.not a shilling in the world,” he resumed. “ How do you 
purpose to live ?” 

‘“*T have some money yet. When E 

“ His money ?” sharply and haughtily interposed the earl. 

“No,” she indignantly replied. “I am selling my trinkets. Before 
they are all gone, I shall look out to get a living in some way: by teach- 
ing, probably.” 

“ Trinkets!” repeated Lord Mount Severn. “Mr. Carlyle told me 
that you carried nothing away with you from East Lynne.” 

“ Nothing that he had given me. These were mine before I married. 
You have seen Mr. Carlyle, then?” she faltered. 

‘“‘ Seen him!” echoed the indignant earl. ‘“ When such a blow was 
dealt him by a member of my family, could I do less than hasten to East 
Lynne to tender my sympathies? I went with another object, too—to 
discover what could have the moving springs of your conduct: for 
I protest, when the black tidings reached me, I believed that you must 
have gone mad. You were one of the last whom I should have feared to 
trust. But I learned nothing, and Carlyle was ignorant as I. How 
could you strike him such a blow?” 

Lower and lower drooped her head, brighter shone the shame on her 
hectic cheek. An awful blow to Mr. Carlyle it must indeed have been : 
she was feeling it in all its bitter intensity. Lord Mount Severn read her 
repentant looks. 

“Isabel,” he said, in a tone which had lost something of its harshness 
—and it was the first time he had called her by her christian name, “ I 
see that you are reaping the fruits. Tell me how it happened. What 
demon prompted you to sell yourself to that bad man ?” 
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“ He is a bad man,” she exclaimed. “ A base, heartless, bad man.” 

“I warned you, at the commencement of your married life, to avoid 
him ; to shun all association with him ; not to admit him to your house.” 

“ His coming to East Lynne was not my doing,” she whispered, ‘“ Mr. 
Carlyle invited him.” 

“T know he did. Invited him in his unsuspicious confidence, believ- 
ing his wife to be his wife, a trustworthy woman of honour,” was the 
severe remark. 

She did not reply; she could not gainsay it: she only sat with her 
meek face of shame and her eyelids drooping. 

“ If ever a woman had a good eahiok in every sense of the word, you 
had, in Carlyle: if ever man loved his wife, he loved you. How could 
you so requite him ?”’ 

She rolled, in a confused manner, the corners of her warm shawl over 
her unconscious fingers. 

“T read the note you left for your husband. He showed it me: the 
only one, I believe, to whom he hid show it. It was to him entirely in- 
explicable: it was so to me. A notion had been suggested to him, after 

our departure, that his sister had somewhat marred your peace at East 
Sneme: and he blamed you much—if it was so—for not giving him your 
full confidence on the point, that he might have set matters on the right 
footing. But it was impossible (and there was the evidence in the note 
besides) that the presence of Miss Carlyle at East Lynne could be any 
excuse for your disgracing us all, and ruining yourself.” 

“Do not let us speak of these things,” said Lady Isabel, faintly. “It 
cannot redeem the past.’’ 

“But I must speak of them; I am come to speak of them,” persisted 
the earl: “I could not do it as long as that man was here. When these 
inexplicable events take place in the career of a woman, it is a father’s 
duty to look into motives and causes and actions; although the events in 
themselves may be, as in this case, irreparable. Your father is gone, but 
I stand in his place : there is no one else to stand in it.” 

Her tears began to fall. And she let them fall—in silence. The ear! 
resumed. 

“ But for that extraordinary letter, I should have supposed you had been 
solely actuated by a mad infatuation for the cur, Levison: its tenor gave 
the affair a different aspect. To what did you allude when you asserted 
that your husband had driven you to it ?” 

se ite knew,” she answered, scarcely above her breath. 

“He did not know,” sternly replied the earl. ‘A more truthful, 
honourable man than Carlyle debe not exist on the face of the earth. 
When he told me then, in his agony of grief, that he was unable to form 
even a suspicion of your meaning, I could have staked my earldom on his 
veracity. I would stake it still.” ' 

‘I believed,” she began, in a low, nervous voice, for she knew that 
there was no-evading the questions of Lord Mount Severn, when he was 
resolute in their being answered, and, indeed, she was too weak, both in 
body and spirit, to resist—“ I believed that his love was no longer mine ; 
that he had deserted me for another.” 

The earl stared at her. ‘“ What can you mean by ‘deserted’? He was 
with you.” 
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“ There is a desertion of the heart,” was her murmured answer. 

* Desertion of a fiddlestick!” retorted his lordship. ‘* The interpreta- 
tion we gave to the note, I and Carlyle, was, that you had been actuated 
by motives of jealousy ; had penned it in a jealous mood. I put the ques- 
tion to Carlyle—as between man and man—do you listen, Isabel ?— 
whether he had given you cause : and he answered me, as with God over 
uss He had never given you cause: he had been faithful to you in 
thought, word, and deed: he had never, so far as he could call to mind, 
even looked upon another woman with covetous feelings, since the hour 
that he made you his wife: his whole thoughts have been of you, and of 

ou alone. It is more than many a husband can say,” significantly coughed 
rd Mount Severn. 

Her pulses were beating wildly. A powerful conviction that the words 
were true; that her own blind jealousy had been utterly mistaken and un- 
founded, was forcing its way to her brain. 

“ After that, I could only set your letter down as a subterfuge,” re- 
sumed the earl: “a false, esthaned plea, put forth to conceal your real 
motive: and I told Carlyle so. I inquired how it was he had never de- 
tected any secret understanding between you and that—that beast; 
located, as the fellow was, in the house. He replied, that no such suspicion 
had ever occurred to him. He placed the most implicit confidence in 
you, and would have trusted you with the creature round the world, or 
with any one else.” 

She entwined her hands one within the other, pressing them to pain. 
It could not deaden the pain at her heart. 

** Carlyle told me he had been unusually occupied during the stay of that 
man. Besides his customary office work, his time was taken up with 
some private business for a family in the neighbourhood, and he had re- 
peatedly to see them, more particularly the en hter, after office hours. 
Very old acquaintances of his, he said, relatives of the Carlyle family, and 
he was as anxious about the secret, a painful one, as they were. ‘This, | 
observed to him, may have rendered him unobservant to what was passing 
at home. He told me, I remember, that on the very evening of the— 
the catastrophe, he ought to have gone with you to a dinner-party, but 
most important circumstances arose, in connexion with the affair, which 
obliged bim to meet two gentlemen at his office, and to receive them in 
secret, unknown to his clerks.” 

“Did he—mention the name of the family?” inquired Lady Isabel, 
with white lips. 

“Yes he did. I forget it, though. Rabbit? Rabbit ?—some such 
name as that.” 

‘Was it Hare ?” 

“That was it. Hare. He said you appeared vexed that he did not 
accompany you to the dinner; and, seeing that, he intended to go in 
afterwards, but was prevented. When the interview was over in his office, 
he was again detained at Mrs. Hare’s house : and by business as impos- 
sible to avoid as the other.” 

“ Important business !”’ she echoed, giving way for a moment to the 
bitterness of former feelings. ‘‘ He was Las A in their garden by 
moonlight with Barbara—Miss Hare. I saw them as my carriage 
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“And you were jealous that he should be there!” exclaimed Lord 
Mount Severn, with mocking reproach, as he detected her mood. 
“ Listen!” he whispered, heading his head towards her. “ While you 
may have thought, as your present tone would seem to intimate, that 
they were pacing there to enjoy each other’s society, know that they— 
Carlyle, at any rate—was pacing the walk to keep gaard. One was 
within that house—for a short half-hour’s interview with his poor mother 
—one who lives in danger of the scaffold ; to which his own father would 
be the first to deliver him up. They were keeping the path against that 
father, Carlyle and the young lady. Of all the nights in the previous 
seven years, that one only saw the unhappy son at home, for a half-hour’s 
meeting with his mother and sister. Carlyle, in the grief and excitement 
caused by your conduct, confided so much to me, when mentioning what 
kept him from the dinner-party.” 

Her face had become crimson: crimson at her past lamentable folly. 
And there was no redemption ! 

“ But he was always with Barbara Hare !”’ she murmured, by way of 
some faint excuse. 

“T have mentioned so. She had to see him upon this affair: her 
mother could not, for it was obliged to be kept from the father. And 
so, you construed business interviews into assignations!” continued Lord 
Mount Severn, with cutting derision. “I had given you credit for 
better sense. But was this enough to hurl you on to the step you took ? 
Surely not! You must have yielded to the persuasions of that wicked 
man.” 

“Tt is all over now,” she wailed. 

“ Carlyle was true and faithful to you, and to you alone. Few women 
have the chance of happiness, in their married life, in the degree that you 
had. He is an upright and good man; one of nature’s gentlemen; one 
that England may be proud of, as having growr upon her soil. The 
more I see of him, the greater becomes my admiration of him, and of 
his thorough honour. Do you know what he did in the matter of the 
damages ?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“He did not wish to proceed for damages; or, only for the trifling 
sum demanded by law; but the jury, feeling for his wrongs, gave un- 
aay “sarang: ae ones. Since the fellow came into his baronetey they 

ave been paid: Carlyle immediately handed them over to the county 
hospital. He holds the apparently obsolete opinion, that money cannot 
wipe out a wife’s dishonour. ) 

“Let us close these topics,” implored the poor invalid. “TI acted 
wickedly and madly : and I have the consequences to bear for ever. 
More I cannot say. 

, Where do you intend to fix your future residence ?” inquired the 
earl. 

“T am umable to tell. I shall leave this town as soon as I am well 
enough.” 

“Ay. It cannot be pleasant for you to remain under the'eyes of its 
inhabitants. You were in with him, were you not ?” 

“They think I am his wife,” she murmured. “The servants think it.” 

“That's well; so far. How many servants have you?” 
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“Two. I am not strong enough yet to do much myself, so am 
obliged to keep two,” she continued, as if in apology for the extrava- 

nee, under * reduced circumstances. ‘‘ As soon as ever the baby 
can walk, I shall manage to do with one.” 

The earl looked confounded. ‘The baby!” he uttered, in a tone of 
astonishment and grief, painful to her to hear. ‘Isabel! is there a 
child ?” 

Not less painful was her own emotion as she hid her face. Lord 
Mount Severn rose, and paced the room with striding s 

*T did not know it! I did not know it! Wicked, heartless villain ! 
He ought to have married you before its birth. Was the divorce out 
at ?” he added, stopping short in his strides to ask it. 

ce es. J 

“ Coward! sneak! May good men shun him from henceforth! may his 
Queen refuse to receive him ! You, an earl’s daughter! Oh, Isabel! 
How utterly you have lost yourself !” 

Lady Isabel started from her chair, ina burst of hysterical sobs, her 
hands extended beseechingly towards the earl. ‘ Spare me, spare me! 
You have been rending my heart ever since you came: indeed I am too 
weak to bear it.” 

The earl, in truth, had been betrayed into showing more of his senti- 
ments than he intended. He recalled his recollection. 

“ Well, well, sit down again, Isabel,’’ he said, putting her into her 
chair. ‘ We will go to the point I chiefly came here to settle. What 
sum will it take you to live upon? Quietly: as of course you would 
now wish to live, but comfortably.” 

“TI will not accept anything,” she replied. ‘I will get my own 
living :” and the earl’s irascibility again rose at the speech. He spoke 
in a sharp tone : 

“ Absurd, Isabel! Do not add romantic folly to your other mistakes. 
Get your own living, indeed! As much as is necessary for you to live 
upon, I shall supply. No remonstrance: I tell you Iam acting as for 
your father. Do you suppose he would have abandoned you, to starve 
or to work ?”’ 

The allusion touched every chord within her bosom, and the tears fell 
fast. ‘I thought I could get my living by teaching,” she sobbed. 

‘‘And how much did you anticipate the teaching would bring 
rou in ?” 
us Not very much,” she listlessly said. ‘‘ A hundred a year, perhaps : 
I am very clever at music and singing. That sum might keep us, I 
fancy, even if I only went out by day.” 

“ And a fine ‘keep’ it would be! You shall have that sum every 
quarter !” 

“No, no! oh no! I do not deserve it; I could not accept it. I 
have forfeited all claim to assistance.” 

“Not to mine. Now, it is of no use to excite yourself, for my mind is 
made up. I never willingly forego a duty, and I look upon this not only 
as a duty, but an imperative one. Upon my return, I shall immediately 
settle four hundred a year upon you, and you can draw it quarterly,” 

“Then half the sum,” she reiterated, knowing how useless it was to 
contend with Lord Mount Severn when he got upon the stilts of ‘ duty.” 
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‘Indeed, two hundred a year will be ample; it will seem like riches 
to me.” 

“T have named the sum, Isabel, and I shall not make it less. A 
hundred pounds every three months shall be paid to you, dating from 
this day. This does not count,” he continued, laying down some notes 
upon the table. 

“Indeed I have some ready money by me,” she urged, her cheeks 
flushing at what she looked upon as unmerited kindness: for none could 
think worse of her than she did of herself. “ Pray take it back: you are 
too good to me.” 

“T don’t know what you call ‘ready money,’ ” returned the earl, “ but 
you have just informed me you were selling your trinkets to live upon. 
Put up the notes, Isabel: they are only a small amount, just to go on 
with. Are you in debt ?” 

“Oh no.” 

“And mind you don’t get into it,” advised the earl, as he rose to 
depart. ‘ You can let me hear of you from time to time, Isabel.” 

“‘ What does the world say of me?” she took courage to whisper. It 
was a question often in her own mind. Lord Mount Severn paused 
before he replied, marvelling, probably, that she could ask it. 

“Just what you may have said in the days now over, at any who 
had gone the way that you have done. What did you expect that it 
would say ?” 

What indeed! She stood there with her humble face and her beating 
heart. The earl took her hand within his in token of farewell: turned, 
and was gone. 

Lord Mount Severn, stern in manner and uncompromising as he was 
without, had yet a large share of conscientiousness within. From the 
moment he heard of the false step taken by Lady Isabel, and that it was 
with Francis Levison she had flown, he cast more blame than he had 
ever done to the conduct of his wife, in having forced her—so he re- 
garded it—upon Mr. Carlyle. In short, he considered his wife as the 
primary, though remote, cause of the present ill: not that he in the 
slightest degree underrated Lady Isabel’s own share in it ; quite the con- 
trary. From this motive, no less than that he was her blood relative, he 
deemed it his duty to see after her in her shame and sadness. 

Susanne attended Lord Mount Severn to the door and watched him 
down the street, thinking what a “ brave Monsieur Anglais” he was, and 
how delighted miladi must be at seeing a friend, to break the monotony 
of her sick and lonely existence. Susanne made no doubt that the visit 
must so far have aroused miladi as to set her thinking about getting out 
her smart dresses once more, and that the first words she should hear, on 
entering miladi’s presence, would touch on that attractive point. 

Yes. The Earl of Mount Severn returned to the Hétel des Ambas- 
sadeurs, dined, and slept there, and the following morning quitted it on 
his return to the pleasures and bustle of civilised life. And Lady Isabel 
remained on in her chamber, alone. 
Alone: alone! Alone for evermore! 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Sir NATHANIEL. 


.» «+. And make them menof note (do you note, men?).—LZove's Labour's Lost, 
Act IIT. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, ActII. Se. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, ¢. iii. 


XXXITI.—Cato or Utica. 


SMALL sympathy, on the whole, have our ablest modern writers with 
that matter-of-course veneration which was once required towards, and 
devotedly professed for, the younger Cato. His politics have ceased to 
elicit admiring acquiescence. His statesmanship is rated as almost nil. 
And even that finishing stroke, his suicide, has long been considered cpen 
to objection, and verdicts have been recorded, consequent upon this post- 
mortem examination, which tend rather to cast a slight than to heap 
honours on the defunct. 

After saying of Cato, “ That man was, in truth, a pattern that nature 
chose out to show to what height human virtue and constancy could 
arrive,’ old Michel de Montaigne modestly avers, ‘‘ But I am not capable 
of handling so noble an argument, and shall, therefore, only set five Latin 
poets together by the ears, to see who has done best in the praise of Cato ; 
and, inclusively, for their own too.”* So he gives us a fragment from 
Martial, wherein Cato seems to be promised precedence of Caesar: St 
Cato, dum vivit sané vel Cesare major; and a scrap from Manlius, 
which tells how Cato, though subdued by, was unsubdued in death: £¢ 
invictum devicta morte Catonem; and the familiar-famous line from 
Lucan, which, in a manner, asserts the defeated Stoic’s ethical superiority 
to the gods : Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni ;+ and Horace’s 





* Montaigne’s Essays (Cotton’s transl.), ch. xxxvi. 

t “ That cause which triumphed approved itself to the gods; but, in retaliation, 
the vanquished cause approved itself to Cato.”—Mr. de Quincey inclines to hold 
that never, perhaps, in all human experience, in books or in colloquial intercourse, 
was so grand, so awful a compliment paid to an individual as this of Lucan’s to 
Cato; nor, he adds, “ according to my own judgment, one so entirely misplaced. 
One solitary individual, in his single person, is made to counterpoise by weight of 
auctoritas and power of sanction the entire Pantheon. The Julian cause might 
have seemed the better, for it won the favour of Heaven. But no. The Pompeian 
must have been the better, for it won the favour of Cato.”"—Der Quincey on Modern 
Superstition (reprinted in the first volume of his “‘ Miscellanies”’). 
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ascription to Cesar of universal conquest, with one signal and indomitable 
exception—that exception being, atrocem animum Catonis; and lastly, 
i of what Pope calls “an honest line’ from Virgil, whom Montaigne 

ere styles the “ master of the choir,” and who, having set forth all the 
names of the greatest Romans, winds up with his dantem jura Catonem : 
«‘ And Cato giving laws to all the rest.’’ Such favour did he of Utica 
enjoy even with poets who flattered, and were pensioners of, the opposite 
side Nor with poets only ; if these sang his praises, orators, historians, 
and philosophers sounded them abroad. His memory was most especially 
honoured, as one of the liveliest of our classical critics has remarked, by 
those two accomplished scholars, Julius and Augustus. ‘“ He was their 
enemy, and the enemy of their hguse; but that did not prevent them 
from honouring him exceedingly.” Hence the objection to what Pope 
implies, 

To Cato Virgil gave an honest line,— 

as though, by venturing to laud the Stoic suicide, he was manfully braving 
the displeasure of Augustus. So far from that, argues ‘‘ Morgan 
Rattler,” these poets were well aware that in praising Cato, they only 
harped in with the humour of their master: it was the fashion amongst 
the Romans to applaud Cato. And the fashion once set by those who 
were the world’s arbiters in such matters, it was faithfully followed by 
other races and after times, and handed down from generation to genera- 
tion as a catholic tradition and rule of faith, quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus. 

If we dip into our old standard authors, we shall find plenty of corro- 
borative testimony to this effect. Ben Jonson makes the indignant Ar- 
runtius exclaim—heartsore at the degeneracy and corruption of his 
countrymen, with Tiberius as Imperator, and Sejanus as Prime Mi- 
nister,— 

Where is now the soul 
Of godlike Cato? he, that durst be good 
When Cwsar durst be evil; and had power, 
As not to live his slave, to die his master.* 
Dryden, in some misapplied verses to The Lady (as Clarendon indefinitely 
dubs Mistress Palmer), borrows boldly and bodily from Lucan— 


Once Cato’s virtue did the gods oppose, 
While they the victor, he the vanquish’d chose.f 


Swift accords Gulliver, during his sojourn at Glubbdubrib, the “ honour 
of much conversation with Brutus,” who, in one of these dialogues with 
the dead, informs the illustrious traveller “that his ancestor, Junius, 
Socrates, Epaminondas, Cato the younger, Sir Thomas More, and him- 
self, were perpetually together ;’—a sextumvirate, it is emphatically 
added, “to which all the ages of the world cannot add a seventh.”’t 
Curious to say, Lord Orrery gravely appends the following note to this 
: e: “I am in some doubt whether Cato the Censor can fairly claim 
a among so choice a group of ghosts.” What would the Dean of 
St. Patrick's have said of his lordship’s Roman Antiquities ? The solemn 





* Sejanus, Act. I. Sc. 1. + Dryden, To the Lady Castlemaine (1662). 
¢ Gulliver's Travels: A Voyage to Laputa, &c. Ch. vii. 
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proem, “I am in some doubt”—so cautious and, as it were, reluctant— 
which ushers in this confusion of persons and disregard of titles, would 
have been greeted by Swift with some such hyperbole of admiration as 
Celia’s* wood-notes wild : “ O wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful 
wonderful, and yet again wonderful, and after that out of all whooping !” 
—Here again is a tribute to Cato from the Dean’s noble friend and cor- 
respondent, Henry St. John: “TI will not say, like Seneca, that the 
noblest spectacle which God can behold is a virtuous man suffering and 
struggling with afflictions; but this I will say, that the second Cato, 
driven out of the forum, and dragged to prison, enjoyed more inward 

leasure, and maintained more outward dignity, than they who insulted 

im, and who triumphed in the ruin of their country.”’t Addison, indeed, 
had inspired the Age of Swift and Balingbroke with general lip-service, 
if not genuine reverence, towards Cato; and though Pope might have a 
hit at both Atticus and Uticensis, modern poet and antique Roman, when 
he said of the former that he, like Cato, gave his little senate laws, and 
sat attentive to his own applause,—yet was it the order of the day for all 
parties to join in hero-worship when Cato was the theme—just as his 
stage representative, Mr. Booth, was gratified with compliments and dona- 
tives from Whig and Tory alike, when that gentleman’s performance of 
the hero took the town by storm. Hence Dick the Trooper’s testimony 
to his matchless Joseph— 


While you the fierce divided Britons awe, 

And Cato with an equal virtue draw ; 

While envy is itself in wonder lost, 

And factions strive who shall applaud you most, &c.} 


Hence, too, Edward (not yet Doctor) Young’s homage, dated in an 
eestasy from All-Souls, Oxon : 


What do we see! is Cato then become 

A greater name in Britain than in Rome? 
Dees mankind now admire his virtues more, 
Though Lucan, Horace, Virgil, wrote before ? 


and so on, with more notes of interrogation and of admiration combined. 
Hence, too, a similar set of notes by Ambrose Philips : 


But where shall Cato’s praise begin or end ; 

Inelined to melt, and yet untaught to bend, 

The firmest patriot, and the gentlest friend? .. . 

. » » Who, checking private grief, the public mows, 
Commands the pity he so greatly scorns. 

But when he strikes (to crown his generous part) 
That honest, staunch, impractieable heart, 

No tears, no sobs pursue his parting breath ; 

The dying Roman shames the pomp of death. 


Nor in this category must be omitted some small sample of Mr. Pope’s 
Prologue, as outs Mr. Wilks : 


While Cato gives his little senate laws, 
What bosom beats not in his country’s cause ? 


—————— eed 





* As You Like It. 
+ Lord Bolingbroke, Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism. 
{ Steele: Verses to the Author of the Tragedy of Cato, 
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Who sees him act, but envies every deed P 
Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed ? 


Nor would Mr. Pope, at that time of day, have allowed for a moment, in 
Prologue at least, that dejected Rome was in the wrong, when “ Her last 
good man dejected Rome ador’d, And honour’d Cesar’s less than Cato’s 
sword.” And what manner of man, then, is Addison’s own Cato? Let 
Juba answer for him: 


To strike thee dumb, turn up thy eyes to Cato ! 
There mayst thou see to what a godlike height 
The Roman virtues lift wp mortal man.* 


Where, asks the same love-laden, rather lackadaisical Numidian prince 
—where shall we find the man that bears affliction, great and majestic in 
his griefs, like Cato?+ In Cato’s judgment, a day, an hour, of virtuous 
liberty is worth a whole eternity in bondage.t Lucia may tremble when 
she thinks on Cato, for he is stern and awful as a god; but Marcia, who 
knows him better, can bear witness, that, “ though stern and awful to the 
foes of Rome, he is all goodness, Lucia, always mild, compassionate and 
ntle to his friends, filled with domestic tenderness, the best, the kindest 
ther.”§ Pleasingly Addisonian, this family portrait-painting ; but the 
sneer of old Syphax has more vraisemblance about it: “Cato’s a proper 
person to intrust a love-tale with !”||—Passing from the Right Honour- 
able Joseph, who may be said, however, to enjoy a sort of copyright of 
Cato, we find the poet of the Seasons magnifying, in one poem, “ Un- 
conquer’d Cato, virtuous in extreme," “ And all the thunder of my 
Cato’s zeal,”** in another. My Cato (mi-cat inter omnes) is Liberty’s 
ive pronoun; and the possessive claim is introduced again in 
another Book of the “ Seasons,” where we are told that “from stooping 
Rome 
And guilty Cesar, Liberty retired, 
Her Cato following through Numidian wilds.” ++ 


But why should this our anthology run to seed? Enough has been 
uoted to show the stereotyped character which by the voice of ages, and 
the sacred rights of tradition, was assured to Marcus Porcius Cato. 

Not but that here and there a heretic would be met with, to whom 
Cato seemed no such faultless monster, after all. His contemporaries, 
we know, were keenly alive to certain foibles, and wrong-headed, imprac- 
ticable qualities in the nature of the man. Even Addison has no scruple 
in playfully showing up his disposition to growl, and the mighty little of 
suaviter in modo that accompanied his fortiter in re. Thus, in one of 
Mr. Bickerstaffe’s visions of hero-land, wherein a group of illustrious 
Greeks and Romans are concerned, Lucan (wroth at a rebuff) is heard to 
say that he will bring in “one, who, alone, had more merit than their 
whole assembly :” “ upon which,” continues the Tatler, “‘he went to the 
door, and brought in Cato of Utica. That great man approached the 
company with such an air, that showed he contemned the honour which 
he had a claim to. Observing the seat opposite to Cesar was vacant, he 





* Cato: A Tragedy, Act I. Sc. 4. + Ibid. + Ibid., Il. 1. 
§ Ibid., V. 4. j Ibid., IT. 5. Thomson, The Seasons: Winter. 
** Liberty, part iii. Summer. 
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took possession of it; and spoke two or three smart sentences upon the 
nature of precedency, which, according to him, consisted not in place, 
but in intrinsic merit; to which he added, That the most virtuous man, 
wherever he was seated, was always at the upper end of the table. 
Socrates, who [like our ae had a great spirit of raillery with his 
wisdom, could not forbear smiling at a virtue which took so little pains 
to make itself agreeable.”* Of Cato, indeed, it might be alleged, with- 
out irony, as of the disguised Earl of Kent, 


He cannot flatter, he !— : 
An honest mind and plain,—he must s truth, 
An they will take it, so; if not, he’s plain ;— 

though neither of Kent nor of Cato would the associated allegation hold 
good, that he affected a saucy roughness, or constrained the garb, quite 

m his nature.t 

The time was out of joint in which Cato’s lot was cast, and himself was 
born out of time, and lived and died so. His virtue, says anti-stoical St. 
Evremond, which “ would have been justly admired in the beginning of 
the republic, proved fatal to it towards its end, by being too pure and 
upright.”{ Cato, says M. Philaréte Chasles, ‘took in hand the defence 
of the republic, without accommodating himself to the requirements of the 
times.” Malheureux temps, elsewhere the same critic exclaims, ow le réle 
méme de Caton est le réle d’un niais sublime et entété !§—while in an- 
other place he chimes in with Cicero’s impatience of sa dureté réburbative 
et sa moralité anti-littéraire. In oe and in evil, Cesar was the man of 
humanity, Cato the man of the law, says Michelet,—who goes on to 
describe the latter as a true descendant of Cato the Censor, that rough 
Italian who had so fiercely striven against another Cesar,—adding, that 
in the last Cato the passionate severity of the Porcian family was refined 
and softened, somewhat, by the Greek stoicism,—and that he alone was 
more respected at Rome than the magistrates and the senate: at the 
games in honour of Flora, the people waited till Cato had left the theatre 
before demanding an immodest doses. His enemies not knowing what 
to advance against such a man, got up charges that were false: they 
accused him of drinking after supper—he had never been seen intoxicated ; 
of appearing obstinate—he was a little deaf; of flying into a passion— 
but at this epoch everything tended to irritate him; and at length, of 
being too economical.|| Czsar, in his Anti-Cato, maliciously says, that 
having burnt the body of his brother, he passed it through a sieve to 
obtain the gold which had been melted by the fire. 





* The Tatler, No. 81. ¢t King Lear, IL 2. 

t St. Evremond, Letters and Essays. 

§ Chasles, Etudes sur |’Antiquité. De Cicéron et de son caractére. 

jj One story shows, at any rate, that Cato knew how to take care of money— 
not his own—and this story Sir Thomas Browne repeats to his credit account. 
“ Cato Utican being about to convey a great treasure from Cyprus into Rome, he 
made divers little chests, and put into every one two talents and five hundred 
drachms, and tied unto each a long rope with a large piece of cork, that if the 
ship should miscarry, the corks might show where the chests laid at the bottom 
of the sea. A good piece of providence, and done like Cato.” Sir Thomas enters 
it among his cogitanda, or guestiones veranda, ““ Whether not still to be practised, if 
the make of our ships, with deck upon deck, would admit of it.”—See Extracts 
from his Common-place Books (Works, vol. iii. p. 363, edit. 1852). 
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“The reproach which Cato really merited was, that blind niger that 
obstinate attachment to the past, which made him incapable of compre- 
hending his own time. It was the cynical ostentation with which he 
loved to brave, in indifferent things, the people among whom he lived. 
He was seen, even during his pretorship, to traverse the square without 
a in a simple tunic, with bare feet, like a slave, and seat him- 
- on his tribunal.”* He thought, or would have said, with Petruchio, 
t 
——tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit.t 


Horace alludes, respectfully enough, to this characteristic, in his Epistle 
to Macenas, where he incidentally derides the notion of being able 
to attain the reputation of a Cato, simply by aping his peculiarities 
of dress and demeanour: 


Quid? si quis vultu torvo ferus, et pede nudo, 
Exigusque toge simulet textore Catonem, 
Virtutemne repreesentet moresque Catonis ?¢ 


Mr. Landor makes Cesar say, “Cato is so great, that whoever is greater 
must be the happiest and first of men.” But afterwhile comes the irre- 
ible addendum, “I revere him, but I cannot love him.”§ M. Am- 
péere makes Pompey declare in his disgust, 
Caton est odieux ;—des lois, toujours des lois !|| 
while Curion, zot behind Cato’s back, exclaims, 
Laisse gronder Caton toujours censeur morose.4] 


In fact, the Stoic Philosophy which this rather too antique Roman pro- 
fessed, went far to unfit him, as Dean Liddell says, for the political life of 
that dissolute and unscrupulous age. “He applied the rules of Zeno’s 
inflexible logic with the same unflinehing rigour to politics as to mathe- 
matics, and treated questions of mere expedience as if they were matters 
of moral right and wrong. Cicero often complains of his impracticable 
and pedantic stiffuess, and represents him as applying the principles of an 
Utopian philosophy to a State in the last condition of corruption.”** At 
times, however, adds the Dean, party spirit overcame even Cato’s scruples, 
and to gain a victory he forgot his philosophy. 

But no historieal critic, probably, discovers so shrewd an iasight into 
the great man’s complete character, littlenesses all and sundry included, 
or so sagaciously discusses his relation to his times, as Mr. Charles 
Merivale, in the first and second of his masterly volumes. This account 
opens with a description of Marcus Porcius Cato as belonging to a noble 
plebeian house, connected on all sides with the principal families of the 
commonwealth, and descended in the fourth generation from Cato the 
Censor, a name long held by the citizens in traditional veneration for 





ot eee ee ee ee My Lv, 


Taming of the Shrew, t Horat. Epistol. L 19. 
Conversations: Lucullus and Cesar. 
César: Scénes historiques. Par J. J. Ampére, p. 99.  Ibid., p. 187. 


Liddell’s History of Rome, vol. ii. bk. vii. eh. Ixy. 
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ity and simplicity. Younger by a few years than of his 
Peritica rivals, entered upon the public stage at saumakeaeee 
period. ‘ The absence of Pompeius in Asia first made room for him in 
the councils of the nobility, whose cause he embraced with more genuine 
ardour and devotion than any of his contemporaries. The stubbornness 
and fearlessness he ~~ , even as a child, made a deep impression 
upon his relatives. He a witnessed the termination of the social contest, 
and resented, as a mere boy, the compromise in which it resulted. Never- 
theless, his natural humanity had revolted from the atrocities with which 
Sulla confirmed the domination of his party ; and if he was the friend of 
aristocratic ascendancy, he was no less devoted to what he believed to be 
justice. Had his views been clearer, and his mind more tible of 
logical conclusions, he would have seen how utterly the lines he thus 
marked out for himself were inconsistent and irreconcilable. But his 


convictions were blind and unreasoning, his temper rigid and untractable; _ 


from the goodness of his heart he deserved to lead mankind, but the 
weakness of his head should have condemned him to follow tlym. Well 
read in books, his mind had no power to assimilate the lessony. of history; 
a formal adherent of the Stoic philosophy, the real springs of human 
action were unknown to him, or disregarded by him. His gaze was fixed 
on the mere outside of society around him, and his disgust at the pre- 
vailing laxity of manners was as crude and inconsiderate as his admira- 
tion of the reputed severity of antiquity. He marched on foot when 
others rode, to mortify his associates’ vanity; he turned night into day 
to prove that the genuine sage is independent of external circumstances ; 
the mandates of the law he enforced with ostentatious strictness, because 
a ruder age had been naturally unfeeling; he was hard to his slaves be- 
cause the old Romans treated them like cattle ; he swallowed wine with 
joyless avidity to emulate the brutal recreations of his barbarous ancestors. 
“Cato revered the name of his great-grandfather the Censor; and 
while he studiously formed himself upon that ancestral model, he had 
actually inherited a kindred disposition. But the elder Cato lived in an 
age which still professed at least to respect the principles of the old Roman 
austerity. It was against a rising generation, extravagant in its habits 
and speculative in its ideas, innovators both in practice and theory, that 
he had marshalled the antique prejudices of the nation. Unsuccessful as 
he was, he had still preserved the reverence of the people, and bequeathed 
an honoured name to his descendants. His successor applied the same 
rules and maxims to his own times, which were fast becoming obsolete a 
century before. The poet of the civil wars, in speaking of a later period, 
compares Pompeius to the venerable oak, majestic in its on and 
honoured for its antique associations; Cesar to the lightuing of Jupiter, 
which spares nothing venerable, nothing holy, neither the monarch of the 
forest nor the temples of its own divinity; Cato he might have likened to 
the rocky promontory which marks the ancient limits of an eneroachin 
ocean, still resisting the action which has sapped the hills around it, 
barely attached to the continent by a narrow and diminishing isthmus.”* 
At the same time Mr. Merivale is careful to remark, that even the irom 
disposition of the Roman Stoic was not really unaffected by the change 








* Merivale’s Hist. of the Romans under the Empire, vol. i. ch. ii. 
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of circumstances since the period he blindly admired ; and that the same 

which made the elder Cato a severe master, a frugal housekeeper, 

the cultivator of his own acres, the man of maxims and proverbs, con- 

verted the y into a pedantic politician and a scholastic formalist. 

“‘ Private life had become absorbed in the sphere of public occupation ; the 

homely experience of the individual was lost in the recorded wisdom of 

ional instruction. The character of the Censor had been simple 

and true to nature; that of his descendant was a system of elaborate 
though perhaps unconscious affectations.” 

The numerous allusions to this obstructive conservative, scattered 
throughout the same history, are all in keeping with, and bring out the 
lights and shades of this portraiture. Some of them we may be allowed 
to notice. Thus, in the instance of Cato’s leadership of the oligarchy, we 
have a glimpse of Cicero “ shuddering ” at the perils that gathered around 
their path—not more, perhaps, at Czsar’s audacity or Pompey’s offended 

ride, than at the “ morose austerity of Cato, under whose guidance they 
Fthe nobles] were content to place themselves. Cicero does ample justice 
to the motives of this new champion, who strove, with firmness and success, 
to carry out in public life the strictest theories of his stern philosophy. 
But with the best intentions and the truest loyalty he damaged his own 
cause: he spoke as one who dwelt in the commonwealth of Plato, and not 
amidst the dregs of Romulus.” At another time we see Cato, after flatiy 
refusing the tribuneship, on the ground of its being too invidious a post 
for one who was resolved not to swerve in the conduct of affairs from the 
strictest rules of probity and justice,—actually seeking and obtaining that 
very post, with a view to defeat the election, or at least to neutralise the 
influence, if elected, of Pompey’s nominee. At another, when Cesar’s 
friends in the Senate are urgent to obtain a decree in his favour, we see 
“the rigid patriot Cato” resorting to an artifice, and wearing out the day 
with an interminable harangue. So again when, to counteract Czsar’s 
coalition with a wealthy eonldats for the consulship, the nobles put forth 
all their strength on behalf of his opponent Bibulus, and contributed an 
immense sum to bribe the centuries, “even Cato joined in this open 
avowal of corruption, and set his seal to the universal acknowledgment 
that law was impotent and revolution inevitable.” When Czsar’s agrarian 
bill is carried through with a high hand, amid vast popular excitement, 
we see Cato, “ whose spirits rose with danger,” exerting himself with im- 
petuous energy. ‘He pushed his way to the rostrum, but his sonorous 
voice was drowned in the uproar, and he was dragged from-the spot by 
Cesar’s orders”—both he and Celer refusing to swear obedience to the 
law, when passed ; though a second law, declaring refusal capital, at last 
compelled them to submit. When Ceasar’s despatch, announcing his 
signal triumph over the Germans, B.c. 55, was received with acclamation 
in the Senate, and a national thanksgiving (supplicatio) decreed, Cato 
“rose indignantly to deprecate the bestowal of such honours on an occa- 
sion so unworthy,” and not only denounced the conduct of Cesar as per- 
fidious and degrading to the Roman name, but declared that he ought to 
be given up to the Germans in expiation of the national crime. “ A few 
of the proconsul’s personal enemies, who had all Cato’s bitterness without 
his singleness of purpose, might applaud and stimulate his frantic vio- 
lence; but a reasonable view of the transaction might combine with a 
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sense of general or private interest to prevent the great majority of the 
assembly from yielding acquiescence to his extravagant demands.”* 

In his seventeenth chapter, Mr. Merivale refers to the despair felt by 
Cicero for the welfare of the republic (B.c. 48), even in the event of the 
party with which he acted being successful, as showing how despised and 
powerless was that small but honourable section of which Cato and his 
nephew, Brutus, were the leaders. Their names have, indeed, says the 
historian, descended to us surrounded with a halo of glory, for they were 
the purest representatives of a cause which posterity regarded as the 
antagonist of the oe under which it was itself suffering, and the 
philosophical creed they illustrated by their life and practice was precisely 
that which found most favour with the generations which succeeded them. 
But it is evident, he adds, that they had little influence upon the senti- 
ments of their own contemporaries. ‘ Cato had acted with great per- 
verseness. The notion of arming against Caesar he had from the first 
denounced. He would have combated him in the forum. He delighted 
in the confusion of the popular elections, and his courage never rose 
higher than when he found himself on the hustings, raising his voice 
above the clamour of the multitude, and defying the violence of tribunes 
and demagogues. It was his pride to shape his course with a view to the 
assertion of his principles, rather than the attainment of their triumph. 
When forced to follow in the wake of the Senate, he continued to mani- 
fest great reluctance to taking any military command. The government 
of Sicily was at last thrust upon him. Pompeius, no doubt, was glad to 
be quit of his presence, for he knew that, in the event of victory, no one 
would be more vigilant in circumscribing his authority than Cato. But 
his precipitate retreat from that island, contrary to every expectation of 
friends or foes, can hardly be accounted for, except as the indulgence of 
that untractable perversity of character which was better understood by 
his contemporaries than by their posterity. Nor did he feel any shame 
in reappearing in the camp of the nobles, where he seemed to be wholly 
unconscious that he was now doubly obnoxious, both as an impracticable 
politician and an imbecile general.”’+ Studious, however, not to omit 
what will tell in his favour, the historian mentions, in connexion with this 
stage of Cato’s career, that on one point, indeed, his dignified humanit 
shamed the ferocity of his party into acquiescence in his counsels: at his 
instance the Senate passed a decree that no city should be sacked, and no 
citizen put to death, unless taken with arms in his hands. This decree, 
it is true, became in the sequel a mere empty form; but Cato did not 
foresee, or at any rate could not prevent chat. 

And now dawns, loweringly, “the great, the important day, big with 
the fate of Cato and of Rome,” as Addison prefaces his tragedy, with a 
pomp of preparation at which Horace (teste Bishop Hurd){ would have 
made merry, Cato, greatly unfortunate, has fought the “cause of honour, 
virtue, liberty, and Rome”—and that cause has not won. What can he 
do against a world, “a base, degenerate world, that courts the yoke, and 





* See Merivale, vol: i. pp. 32 sg., 141-3, 151-3, 195, 200.2, 374-81, 420 #q., 457. 

Tt Ibid., vol. ii. pp. 241 sq. 

t See that Right Reverend critic’s annotations on “Cato.” Horace’s ridicule 
of such opening lines as “Fortunam Priami cantabo, et nobile bellum,” is what 
the bishop has in view. 
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bows the neck to Cxsar?’’ Cato and liberty are reduced to their lowest 


Hine ty 5 Nae mr 
Sil coneael wil Sanidion aavnte, divest 
A feeble army and an empty senate, 
Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain.* 
With Mr. Merivale we feel a melancholy pleasure in contemplating the 
brave philosopher busying himself in the collection of stores, and prepa- 
rations for defence, and glad to devote himself to any dull and thankless 
office rather w his sword against his countrymen in the field ; for 
of all the professed defenders of Roman liberty, he alone really mourned 
over the necessity of asserting his principles by arms. “ From the first 
ivi ee he ae apy al ae ga 
is grizzled beard; and from the fatal day of Pharsalia he had per- 
sitting at his frugal repasts, and denied himself the indulgence 
of reclining on a couch.”+ Still Caxsar gained ground, and still the 
Utican remnant lost heart, and dwindled, peaked, and pined, and became 
more disunited every day. They and natives of Utica intrigued 
against each other, in mutual distrust. M. Ampére, in his Scénes his- 
FCS Ay prominence, in a ludicrous aspect, to the selfish fears and 
i dence of the resident merchants of Utica—so ready to 
promise a bold front against Cesar while Cato is haranguing them, and 
so prompt to think better of it as soon as his back is turned. 


Tant que parlait Caton je me sentais de flamme, 
Depuis qu’il n’est plus la, moi, je pense & ma femme, 
A mes trois chers enfants que je pourrais priver 
D’un pére; mon devoir est de me conserver 

Pour eux. . . . C’est criminel d’aller risquer ma vie. 


Un Stnatevr. 
Va, calme ce remords, tu n’en as point envie. 
Le MarcHanp. 
Pas beaucoup, j’en conviens. . . . Nous, attaquer celui 
e craint tout )’univers, César! . . . et contre lui 
ui sommes-nous enfin pour tirer notre épée ? 
Sommes-nous Scipion, ou Caton, ou Pompée ? 
Nous avons suivi trop un noble entrainement, 
De la réflexion est venu le moment— 


in short, it is time to think of the shop, careless of Monsieur le Sénateur’s 
sneer, that une dme de marchand au gain seul est sensible. All they 
can say to excuse themselves, next time Cato sends for them, is candidly 
to own, 


: 


F 
; 


i 
BE 


Nous n’avons pas tenu bien courageusement 

Ces promesses qu’on fait dans le premier moment. 
Un vous emporte, 4 tout on se décide, 

Mais quand vient le danger on est moins intrépide. 


Irrefragable truths, messieurs, in behind-the-counter human nature, from 
days long before Moses to those of Moses and Son. 





* Addison’s “ Cato,” Act L Sc. 1. t,.Merivale, II. 363. 
t César, pp. 294-309. 
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The marchands of Utica being unmanageable, and a general mis- 
understanding between them and his partisans being too pronounced for 
further mediation, Cato’s last duty was “to save the persons of all Roman 
citizens from the treachery of the provincials, as well as from the ven- 
of the conqueror.”” He entreated the senators and all his 

iends to make their escape in the ships which lay ready to receive them. 
It was clear to them that his own resolve was, to die. When all were 
gone but his own son, who would not be prevailed on to forsake his sire, 
and one or two attached familiars, with whom it was the veteran’s practice 
to take his meals and hold high converse, he passed this, his last evening, 
in animated discussion of the topics of “sublime speculation” he best 
loved to revolve, and harangued, we are told, “with more than usual 
fervour on the famous paradox of the Stoics, that the good man alone is 
free, and all the bad ‘are slaves.” When he retired to his chamber, 
Plato’s Dial on the Soul absorbed his attention for «a while—until, 
looking up, he chanced to observe that his sword had been removed. 
But this, and all the subsequent articulars of that closing scene, are too 
well known to need repetition : dhe violent blow dealt to the slave, which 
bruised the smiter’s own hand*—his sharp reproof of son and friends for 
their “unworthy precaution”—his pacification and renewal of tranquil 
discourse—his desire to be left alone—the deed of self-slaughter, incom- 
plete at first, and interrupted, for a surgeon was at hand, who, while the 
patient was unconscious, sewed up the gash: but on coming to himself, 
Cato “ repulsed his disconsolate friends, and tearing open the fatal wound, 
expired with the same dogged resolution which had distinguished every 
act of his life. 

“ Such,” in the of the historian who best depicts his charac- 
ter, ‘‘ was the proud though melancholy end of the gravest philosopher 
Rome had yet produced. . . . The ancient heathens but faintly ques- 
tioned the sufferer’s right to escape from calamity by a voluntary death. 
It was reserved for the Christian moralists, in their vindication of nobler 
principles, to impugn the act which has rendered Cato’s fame immortal.t 
The creed of the Stoic taught indeed that the world is governed by a 
moral Intelligence, and from such premises the obvious inference is, that 
it is the part of man to conform to its behests, and fill his appointed lot 
whether for good or for evil. But the philosophy which exalted man to 
a certain participation in the nature of the Deity, seemed to make him 
in some sort the arbiter of his own actions, and suicide, in Cato’s view, 
might be no other than the accomplishment of a self-appointed destiny. 
The wisest of the heathens never understood that the true dignity of 
human nature consists in its submission to a higher Existence; that its 
only hope for the future is in the consciousness of its imperfection and 








* Sir Thomas Browne has a characteristic comment on this circumstance. 
“ When Cato intended to kill himself, with a blow which he gave his servant that 
would not bring him his sword, his hand so swelled that he had much ado to effect 
it, whereby any but a resolved stoic might have taken a hint of consideration, 
and that some merciful genius would have contrived his preservation.”—(Sir T. 
Browne’s Works, wbi supra, III. 355.) 

¢ Cato’s suicide is applauded by Cicero, Tusc. I. 30, Of: I. 31, and Seneca, Zp. 
24, 67, 71, 95, fin., 104. See algo De Prov. 2. S, Augustine, on the contrary, 
contrasts it with the genuine heroism of Regulus (De Civ. Dei, I. 24). 
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weakness and responsibility here.”"* Mr. Merivale adds, that Cato had 
no cause to despair of retaining life under the new tyranny. At an 
earlier period he had meditated, in such a pap wy , seeking refuge 
in retirement and philosophy. But his views of the highest Good had 

and saddened with the fall of the men and the things he most 
admired. “He now calmly persuaded himself that with the loss of free 
action the end of his existence had failed of its accomplishment. He 
regarded his career as prematurely closed, and assuredly the dignity of 
his acquiescence demands our respect and compassion, if not the prin- 
ciple on which it was based.” So deals the liberal Christian divine of 
to-day with the most note-worthy of ante-Christian suicides. 

Horace was but the exponent of general feeling when he called Cato’s 
death a noble one—Catonis nobile letumt—which he might do, as the 
commentators remark, without any fear of incurring the displeasure of 
Augustus, whose policy it was to profess an attachment for the ancient 
forms of the republic, and, consequently, for its defenders.} Montaigne 
includes the most shocking particular of this suicide, in his deliberate 
meed of admiration. ‘ When I see him die, and tear his own bowels, I 
am not satisfied simply to believe that he had then his soul totally 
exempt from all troubles and fear, I cannot think that he only main- 
tained himself in the steadiness prescribed him by the rules of ethics ; 
temperate, without emotion, and undisturbed; there was something, 
methinks, in the virtue of this man too sprightly and active to stop there; 
I believe that, without doubt, he felt a pleasure and delight in so noble 
an action, and was more pleased in it than in any other of his life.”§ 
In another of his essays, after discussing, by examples, sundry kinds of 
deaths, Montaigne writes: ‘ But to the end that Cato only may furnish 
out the whole example of virtue, it seems as if his good destiny had 
weakened the hand with which he gave himself the blow, seeing he had 
the leisure to confront and grapple with death, reinforcing his courage 
in the greatest danger, instead of letting it go. And if I had been to 
represent him in his supreme station, I should have done it in the posture 
of tearing out his blood) bowels, rather than with his sword in his hand, 
as did the statuaries of his time ; for this second murder was much more 
furious than the first.”|| Another French Epicurean, of a later school, 
Monsieur de St. Evremond, prefers the death of Petronius, which, after 
*¢ carefully examining it,” he does not shrink from pronouncing “the 
most glorious of antiquity.” In that of Cato, adds this free-thinking 
Monsieur, “I find trouble, and even anger. The desperate posture of 
the affairs of the republic, the loss of liberty, his hatred of Cwsar, much 
assisted his resolution; nor am I sure but that his austere humour dege- 
neratedin to downright madness, when he tore out his own bowels.” 
Neither Montaigne nor St. Evremond is the man to report upon Cato’s 








* Hist. of the Romans under the Empire, vol. ii. pp. 379 sqg., 2nd edit. 
Carm., I. 12, 35-6. Cf. Anthon in doc. 

{ Montaigne’s Essays: Of Cruelty. (Cotton’s, bk. ii. ch. xi.) 

|| Tbid., ch. xiii. Of Judging of the Death of Another. See also the tenth and 
twelfth essays of the Third Book, “ Of managing one’s Will,” and ‘“ Of Physiog- 
nomy,” for other tributes by Montaigne to Cato, “the noblest life that ever 
was.” 
¥ St. Evremond on Petronius. e 
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death from a Christian point of view. About as far from it are they as 
Shakspeare’s Cleopatra, when she affirms, 


And it is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 
Which shackles accidents, and bolts up change . . . 
The beggar’s nurse and Ceesar’s.* 


Farther from it, by a great deal, than Shakspeare’s Brutus, when he 
replies to the query, how he will shape his course if the battle be lost, 


Even by the rule of that philosophy 
By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himself :—I know not how, 
But 1 do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 

The time of life :—arming myself with patience, 
To stay the providence of some high powers 
That govern us below.t 


The fashion among the Romans—(quoth one day, in his table-talk, that 
kingly divine rather than divine king, James the First)—for killing 
themselves ‘was falsely called fortitude ; for ’twas only to prevent the 
power of fortune, when indeed virtue lies within quite out of her reach, 
nor can any man be overthrown but of himself, and so most truly were 
they subdued when they fled to death for a refuge against death.”{ Even 
Horace Walpole can say, “It is very hard if they who are innocent of 
their country’s ruin may not smile, as well as they who are guilty of it. 
I can conceive why Cesar should have cut his own throat, but I never 
understood why Cato did.’’§ This is, indeed, says rare old Sir Thomas 
Browne, not to fear death, but yet to be afraid of life: ‘It is a brave act 
of valour to contemn death ; but, whose life is more terrible than death, 
it is then the truest valour to dare to live.’’ Sir Thomas says this in re- 
ference to the philosophy of Zeno, and the doctrine of the Stoics, “which 
I perceive,” saith the good knight, “delivered in a pulpit, pass for cur- 
rent divinity: yet herein are they in extremes, that can allow a man to 
be his own assassin, and so highly extol the end and suicide of Cato.”|| 
Selon lut, Saint-Preux would complain, as Rousseau makes that new 
Abelard complain, of all who hold that the Everlasting has fixed’ His 


canon ’gainst self-slaughter, “ Selon eux, c’est une licheté de se soustraire- 


& ses douleurs et a ses peines, et il n’y a jamais que des poltrons qui se 
donnent la mort. O Rome, conquérante du monde, quelle troupe de 
poltrons t’eu donna |’empire! Qu’Arrie, Eponine, Lucréce, soient dans 
le nombre, elles étaient femmes; mais Brutus, mais Cassius, et toi qut 
partageais avec les dieux les respects de la terre étonnée, grand et divin 
Caton, toi dont image auguste et sacrée animait les Romains d’un saint 
zele et faisait frémir les tyrans, tes fiers admirateurs ne pensaient pas 
qu’un jour, dans le coin poudreux d’un collége, de vils rhéteurs prou- 
veraient que tu ne fus qu’un lache pour avoir refusé au crime heureux 





* Antony and Cleopatra, Act V. Sc. 2. 
+ Julius Cesar, Act V. Sc. 1. 
t Crumms fal’n from King James’s Table, taken by Sir Thomas Overbury, 
71. 
’ § Hor. Walpole’s Letters, vol. vi. p. 280. 
| Religio Medici, § 44. 
Nov.—vVOL. CXX. NO. CCCCLXXIX. ’ 
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Vhommage de Ja vertu dans Jes fers.”* In the course of the same letter 
to milord Edouard, Julie’s “lone lorn” lover argues, & propos of Plato's 
Pheedo, that Cato’s having twice perused that treatise on the very night 
of his death, proves it to contain no good objection against a man’s right 
of disposing of his own life. From milord Edouard’s reply, healthily 
English in tone, or meant to ‘be so, we must quote one pertinent passage : 
‘Toi, des Romains! il t’appartient bien d’oser prononcer ces noms illustres! 
Dis-moi, Brutus mourut-il en amant désespéré? et Caton déchira-t-il ses 
entrailles pour sa maitresse? Homme petit et faible, qu’y a-t-il entre 
Caton et toi? Montre-moi la mesure commune de cette Ame sublime et 
de la tienne. Téméraire, ah! tais-toi. Je crains de profaner son nom 
par son apologie. A ce nom saint et auguste, tout ami de la vertu doit 
mettre le front dans la poussiére, et honorer en silence la mémoire du plus 
grand des hommes.”+ Ce milord anglais, it is clear, admires Cato, both 
in life and in self-inflicted death, even more than his correspondent, 
Vamant de Julie. 

Indeed, from general French literature in prose and verse, early and 
late, Christian and anti-Christian, a prodigious array of testimonies might 
be got up, to the praise and glory of the Utican refugee. Adverse votes, 
on the opposition side, may be few and hesitating, but show a tendency 
to increase and multiply. Quite recently, for instance, M. Troplong was 
smartly stringent and severe on the “stubborn instincts” of Cato, his 
“love of immobility,” and his “ insolent death.” This suicide “ was the 
haughty despair of an impotent courage, which, again and again defeated, 
seeing itself driven out from all the corners of the earth, arrogantly pro- 
tested against the opinion of the world and the decrees of Providence.’’{ 
But then M. Troplong is as warm a partisan of Cesar and the winning 
side, as though Pharsalia were of this year’s date, or the tide of civil war 
only just now turning. 

The satirist and scholar who under the pseudonym of Morgan Rattler 
(already mentioned in these notes) contributed largely some years ago to 
our periodical literature, has no sympathy with those panegyrists who say 
that Cato killed himself because, after the defeat of Scipio, he despaired 
of the fortunes of the Republic, and would not see the face of the tyrant. 
The more ancient Romans, this critic submits, would surely not have ap- 
plauded Cato for despairing of the fortunes of the Republic: Paulus 
Emilius would not survive the dreadful day of Canne : his colleague, the 
author of the disaster, did; and the senate solemnly thanked this spawn 
of the plebeians, because he had not despaired of the fortunes of the Re- 

ublic. “And did not the worthy philosopher despair rather too soon? 
f Marius, quite destitute as he was, amidst the ruins of Carthage, had 
despaired, he would never have enjoyed the power, honour, and glory of 
his sixth consulship. Certainly the great battles of Pharsalia and Tharsis 
were lost; and Pompey the Great, Labienus, Varus, Metellus, Scipio, and 
ing Juba, were no more; and there was no further hope for the Repub- 
lican party in Africa; but Spain yet was true to them, the sons of Pompey 
were in arms, and the stern, stand-up fight of Munda remained yet to be 
fought—the sternest, perhaps, and the most doubtful, in which Cesar and 
his fortunes ever were engaged ; as he himself observed, on other fields he 





* La Nouvelle Héloise, partie iii. lettre xxi. + Tbid., lettre xxii. 
t Troplong, Chute de la République:romaine. 
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had fought for glory—on Munda, for life.” Now, in this view of the 
case, it would have been well worth while for Cato to have lived to share 
im the labours of this gallant and all but suecessful struggle of his friends: 
had he sailed for Spain with the senators he dismissed from Utica, his 
name would have been a tower of strength to the cause so gallantly sus- 
tained by the sons of Pompey. “But the truth is, Cato, im his death, 
consulted rather the glory of his own name and memory than his duty to 
the commonwealth. He was sick of life, he was weary of the struggle in 
which he was engaged; he was disgusted with the insincerity, the self- 
seeking, and ambition, of all with whom he had to act, and thus he was 
determined to withdraw from the scene. Having once in his despair of 
the re-establishment of the Republic come to this conclusion, the most 
natural course for him to adopt was suicide. His philosophy taught him 
that when life, from any cause, became painful or worthless, it was the 
wise man’s part to seek relief in death.”* 

There was what M. St, Mare Girardin calls a mania for suicide among 
all the philosophic sects of antiquity, especially at Rome. The Stoics 
killed themselves for the sake of remaining free and independent; the 
Epicureans killed themselves because they found so little enjoyment in 
the world, and such a deal of trouble. ‘The Stoics liked to invest their 
last moments with a show of grandeur and resolve that seems almost 
theatrical ; the Epicureans thought it good taste to associate theirs with 
an easy-going trsouciance. Why put so much ceremony, said they, into 
so slight a matter? What need was there, O Cato! of instituting a phi- 
losophic conference before you died, and solemnly discussing, pro and con., 
man’s right to make away with himself, and reading the Phaedo over 
again, and majestically getting your sword ready, and saddening your 
house and family by these funereal preparations? Quit life quietly, as 
you leave the table; go and die instead of going to sleep—the two things 
are not so very dissimilar ; and throw off the air of one who believes 
himself to be achieving some great and difficult thing.t| With this view 
it is that, as we have seen, that modern Epicurean, Mons. de St. Evre- 
mond, so emphatically prefers the last hour of Petronius to that of Cato. 

Seneca, it has been observed, explains the doctrine of Cato’s school 
when he says of the man who cheerfully puts an end to his life,— 


Par ille regi, par superis erit. 


“ Decidedly Cato, by his death, attained this high position, though, in our 
mind,”—we quote the Fraser essayist once again,—‘‘to have lived on, 
and continued the struggle for his country, would have been less selfish, 
if not more brave. He, however, surrounded that death with circum- 
stances of touching interest and grandeur; and these had no little influ- 
ence on the estimation in which his memory was held, and will still be 
ever held, in song and story.” Notwithstanding which “ eternal blazon,” 
however, the same critic cannot forbear avowing how infinitely less worthy 
of admiration he considers the suicide of Cato than that of the —— 
Otho. The Republican, says he, killed himself when he considered that 
all was lost save life and honour; the Emperor, while at the head of 





* Rambling Remarks on Horace and others ‘( Fraser, 1845). 

+ See Cours de Litt. dram. par Saint-Marc Girardin, t. i. § 5. (Du Suicide et de 
la Haine de la Vie.) 

¢t “Morgan Rattler,” ubi supra. 
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numerous and devoted armies, and with every of success in his 
contest with Vitellius, that he might save the effusion of blood and put 
an end to the civil war. “ This, surely, was the noblest piece of self- 
martyrdom the page of history records.” Goethe has expressed himself 
to the same effect in the third book of Dichtung und Wahrheit. If 
suicide can be said, under any circumstances, to be “ becoming,”—and as 
we all know how dulce et decorum (how becoming a thing) it is pro 
patria mori, a suicide from patriotic motives will, if any can, deserve this 
character,—then surely we may say of Otho, his way of living and his 
choice of dying considered, that 
— Nothing in his life 

Became him, like the leaving it ; he died 

As one that had been studied in his death 

To throw away the dearest thing he owed, 

As *twere a careless trifle.* 
But the Life and Death of Otho, Emperor of the Romans, may well 
furnish a topic for these Notes, on some future occasion. 








BETHLEHEM—JERUSALEM—GOLGOTHA. 
By W. CHar.es Kent. 


I. 
Gop saw them when through old Judea wandered— 
An infant in a manger to adore— 
From eastern realms the worshippers who squandered 
Around Him all the royal gifts they bore : 
Rare frankincense that breathed their prayer’s emotion, 
Red gold that showed what faith their hearts had moved, 
Sweet myrrh that spoke their soul’s divine devotion— 
God saw them—and approved. 


II. 
God saw them when triumphant in His glory 
Through penitent Jerusalem He swept, 
And prophet-like perused her future story, 
And silently amid hosannahs ~_ : 
While silken robes and palm-boughs budding greenly 
Were strewn above the dust, however ea. 
His visage beaming sadly yet serenely— 
God saw them—nor despised. 


Il. 

God saw Him when, in direst anguish pendent, 
A victim on the bitter cross ap i 

The Lord of all the hosts of heaven resplendent, 
Earth’s outcast, though by seraphim revered : 

With diadem of gory thorns they crowned Him, 
Where sceptres gleam the rugged iron drave, 

Casting ignominy like a raiment round Him— 
God saw them—and forgave. 


* Macbeth, Act I. Sc. 4. 




















STRUENZEE. 


Tue terrible end of Count Struenzee, who fell a victim to the’ bar- 
barity of his enemies, must always prove interesting to English readers 
from his misfortunes being so closely interwoven with those of a princess of 
the Hanoverian family. A a siloctennte irl, who never knew her hus- 
band’s love, and who sought society in the fascinating young doctor, the 
only person at court who treated her with ordinary civility, fell a victim 
to a scandalous conspiracy, and her brother, George III., looked calml 
on, while she was suffered to pine away in a gloomy fortress. Hi 
political motives, possibly, served as an excuse for this hardness of heart, 
which must have preyed on George III., who, despite all his faults, must 
have been a good brother, as he was an excellent father, and we know 
from Sir W. Wraxall’s Memoirs, that the king privately made efforts to 
release the young queen from her captivity. Death, however, carried 
her off at the early age of twenty-two, shortly after her lover had been 
assassinated by the refinement of legal barbarity. Up to the present, 
the story of Struenzee has never been told truthfully: many discrepan- 
cies have existed in the narrative, for it was the object of the courts to 
crush all inquiry into so scandalous a matter; but, at length, a witness 
speaks from the dead, who was intimately acquainted with all the in- 
trigues of the Danish court. By the publication of the Memoirs of 
M. Reverdil, the Swiss preceptor of Christian VII., we are enabled to 
give our readers a faithful narrative of Struenzee’s rise and fall, which 
was one of the darkest pages in the court history of the last century. 

Struenzee was born at Halle, in 1737, where his father was an emi- 
nent theologian. He was brought up to the medical profession, but 
being fond of gaiety and pleasure, his father, who had been appointed 
Dean of Altona by the Danish government, solemnly renounced him. 
Under these circumstances he attached himself to the fortunes of Count 
Rantzau, an adventurer, who, after passing his life in orgies, aimed at 
political influence, and who had no hesitation in borrowing from young 
Struenzee every shilling he could raise. The doctor attained a certain 
degree of notoriety by saving Mme. de Rantzau in a dangerous fit of 
small-pox, and all the great houses were opened to him. He possessed a 
pleasing countenance, was amiable in his manners, and delighted in 
doing favours to third parties. He was a crack shot, a first-rate card- 
player, knew how to make his way with the ladies, and, in short, every- 
thing appeared to betoken him a very happy life. When, however, 
Count Rantzau obtained a post at court, after the fashion of great men 
he quite forgot the young friend he had left in the provinces, and whose 
ambition had been fired by the glowing promises the count had made 
him in return for his money. Hence, he applied to another friend of 
his at court, young Brandt, who was a chief favourite of the young king, 
and who was eventually fated to share his misfortunes. Brandt had 
made the grand tour, and picked up some showy accomplishments at 
Paris: hence the king, who was only seventeen years of age, and who 
already had begun to reveal traces of imbecility, was immediately 
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attracted by the young man, and appointed him Intendant des Menus. 
He warmly espoused the interests of Struenzee, and exerted all his in- 
fluence to procure him a situation at court. 

The king had been for some time betrothed to the Princess Matilda of 
England, and the marriage had been fixed for 1767. The minister, how- 
ever, seeing that Christian had a strong bias for libertinism, hurried on 
the marriage, which was consummated in November, 1766, when the 
king was nearly eighteen, and the princess a year younger. His cha- 
racter was already formed, while her charming naiveté and affabilit 
gained the hearts of all. Unfortunately, she landed in Denmark without 
a single Englishwoman in her suite. The king was utterly puerile, and 
given up to amusements, which excited the anger of the nation, and he 
soon began to treat his young wife with indifference. It seemed to him 
much too grave an affair to become a husband and a father. There was 
quite time enough for respectability when he had sown his wild oats. 
Before long he outraged public propriety by appearing in the streets in a 
state of intoxication, accompanied by a woman called “ Miladi,” dressed 
in male clothes. This was too much for the sturdy Danes, and they 
hooted him up to the palace gates. For a change, the king determined 
on seeing foreign countries, and Struenzee was attached to his suite as 
travelling physician. He was absent from home for a year, visiting Paris 
and London, when the alarming vacuum in his purse necessitated his 
return. But, during this period, Struenzee had ample opportunity to 
strengthen his position and become the king’s sole adviser. Struenzee 
had by this time matured his plans; he sincerely felt that he was destined 
to become a benefactor to Denmark, by introducing many much-needed 
reforms. At this time the queen bore particular malice against the 
young doctor, as she had reason to believe that he had aided in turning 
her husband’s affections from her. She had become very melancholy, 
and appeared menaced with dropsy, and the king insisted on her consult- 
ing his favourite physician. Struenzee was cleverer in his knowledge of 
human nature, especially the feminine branch, than of his art. He told 
the queen that her illness was the result of chagmn, combined with her 
sedentary life, and recommended her to try horse exercise. The queen 
followed his advice, and the cure was so successful that her confidence 
was gained. She began to find pleasure in Struenzee’s conversation, as 
it was of a very different calibre from that of the court fops, and she gave 
him her entire confidence when she learned that he was thoroughly 
acquainted with the cause of her chagrin. Nothing afflicted her so much 
as the king's indifference and the insolence of his favourites. Holk, his 
chief minion, had mortally insulted her by trying to gain her good graces, 
and added to the offence by publicly boasting that his indifference was 
the sole cause of the queen’s enmity. Struenzee, on the other hand, was 
a man of no consequence; he assured the queen that he would esteem it 
his pleasure to do all in his power to bring the king back to her. ‘The 
king had been treating her for some time past with a degree of ceremony 
bordering on derision, and Struenzee promised to restore familiarity and 
confidence. His efforts followed closely on his promises, and he made no 
boast:of his services. He said he was pursuing his own interests ; he felt 
perfectly comfortable in his present position, and he wished to obtain the 
protection of a personage from which he could not be forced. The pre- 
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vious favourites had made a great mistake in trying to base their influ 
ence on the disunion of the august couple, for in such a contest they must 
inevitably succumb. Such interesting conversations could only produce 
incre assiduity. The king appeared to approve of them, as they ren- 
dered his situation more comfortable. The ascendancy he allowed the 
queen: to: regain only gave wider scope to his amusements. Far from 
opposing Struenzee’s visits, he sent him to the queen with all sorts 
of messages at all hours, and readily furnished a pretext for free and 
frequent access. The king’s reader was not much occupied; the queen 
employed him frequently. His visits became so long and constant, his 
services so real, that the queen could not maintain her dignity, and 
familiarity grew up of itself. Soon, all the barriers exalted rank raises 

inst private: individuals fell in turn, and, at last, when the favourite 
found he had become necessary, and that he had inspired at least friend- 
ship, he dared to pronounce that word, and was very favourably heard, 
His remarks were true and honest, and they were addressed to a person 
already too fully persuaded—to a queen who detested her rank. She ae- 
cepted his friendship without hesitation, and the proof she gave of her 
own grew daily more marked. At length, at a masked ball, Struenzee 
extorted the confession of his entire victory. 

The intrigue was commenced in the spring of 1770, and then they 
took some precautions to conceal their private interviews. But the 
court, and finally the public, were enlightened as to the true state of the 
ease by seeing a man constantly with the queen, and allowed to approach 
her with a degree of familiarity which was perfectly horrifying in a man 
of no birth. Had it been anobleman, why but really such a fellow, a 
mere doctor, oh, it was atrocious! The public scandal was augmented 
during a royal progress in the southern provinces, when the queen was 
weak enough to appear on horseback in men’s clothes, which greatly 
amused the king, who delighted in anything contrary to etiquette, but 
was a perfect horror to the puritan Danes, who had an unpleasant knack 
of quoting certain biblical passages relating to a painted Jezabel. To 
add to the general dissatisfaction, the king decided that Struenzee should 
be the de facto governor of Denmark, and he dismissed his favourites at 
once, to increase the hostility already felt against the intruding German, 
A rumour of the queen’s eccentricities had by this time reached Kugland, 
and the Princess of Wales came over to try and make a change. Not 
that she cared for her daughter’s temporal or eternal welfare, but the 
erisis in the Danish government was of high political import, and it was 
most desirable that M. de Bernstorff should remain in. the ministry, as 
he kept Denmark closely allied to the interests of Russia, and thus pre- 
vented her turning towards France. The meeting was appointed at 
Brunswick, but, at the last moment, the Queen of Denmark was too 
unwell to travel. The Princess of Wales pushed on to Liineburg, where 
the king and queen joined her, accompanied by the inevitable Struenzee. 
The princess addressed her daughter in English, but as Struenzee did 
not understand that language, the queen pretended she had forgotten it. 
The conversation was cold and constrained, and they parted again the 
next day most civilly, ‘The princess returned to England in great grief, 
and foreseeing all that eventually occurred. Unfortunately, as she never 
teld. anybody of her second sight, she was only an ex post facto pro- 
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hetess. The King of England himself wrote earnest letters to Queen 
Matilda, but, being perfectly cognisant of their contents, she did not 
even break the seals. 

Struenzee, Brandt, and Rantzau formed a triumvirate, and decided on 
removing everybody from court who thwarted their plans ; but they were 
not at all the people to hold together long. Struenzee was essentially an 
honest man, earnestly desiring the public welfare, and believed he pro- 
moted it by acting on certain adages into which he had condensed 
the whole art of politics. He possessed no great intellect or tact in 
managing men, and had no notion of carrying out a great measure of 
reform by successive lucky innovations. He liked to contradict, blame, 
and destroy. His measures were always decisive, and ideas of concilia- 
tion were unknown to him. He took no heed of public opinion, and 
regarded views opposed to his own as nullities. His pride would not 
allow him to adopt an idea suggested by another, or to deliberate with 
any one. He ignored the fact that a minister ought not merely to order 
and promulgate decrees, but that he should follow the principal operation 
through its minutest ramifications. He did not take into calculation the 
force of custom and prejudice upon nations, and all the obstacles these 
throw in the way of a government. His best plans were derived from 
the Prussian administration; but he forgot that the reforms effected in 
that country were the result of three reigns, and the work of many clever 
men, guided by kings who earnestly desired amelioration. He fancied, 
in short, that a minister hidden behind a curtain and pulling the strings 
of a puppet king possessed as much strength as an autocratic and en- 
lightened monarch. No wonder that such a man ended in the awful 
way he did. The queen never liked business: shut up in her own 
apartments, she shared her time and her affections between her son and 
her lover. Like all women, she only saw by the eyes of the man who 
occupied her heart. The deplorable state of the nation she believed re- 
quired a speedy reform, and Struenzee, by carrying out his plans, would 
become the saviour of the state. As a queen and a fond woman, all her 
care was devoted to keeping him by her side. The king, for his part, 
regarded Struenzee’s attentions to the queen most complacently. Such 
a Cicisbeo appeared to him in the best possible taste, and if he were not 
acquainted with so notorious an intrigue, it is quite certain he might have 
been so had he but chosen. 

Before long the suggestions of Struenzee bore their fruit, and the 
king peremptorily dismissed the council of state. This event was 
celebrated by three days of public festivities, and the people, who are 
naturally prone to change, heartily joined in the acclamations which the 
partisans of the prime minister suggested. Struenzee then set to work 
actively at his reforms ; and his first measure was to clear the palace of 
idle courtiers, the next to suppress the Royal Guard. It is needless to 
say how many enemies he created for himself by these precipitate mea- 
sures. He laboured incessantly at what he fancied would benefit his 
adopted country, and a mere list of the reforms he introduced would 
occupy a number of our magazine. But the greatest mistake he com- 
mitted was in issuing his ordinances in German instead of employing 
the national language, which was a direr offence to the people than all 
the rest of his criminalities. At the same time, he was arraying a fearful 
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amount of evidence against himself by the utter carelessness he displayed 
as to the fact of his intimacy with the queen ey oom a matter of 
— notoriety. But he cared little for this: the king had appointed 

im prime minister, and given him the rank of count, and he, probably, 
thought nothing of the future, after the Metternich apophthegm, apres 
moi le déluge. The queen herself was somewhat alarmed, for her ladies 
of honour called her attention to the subject ; but Struenzee so effectually 
ridiculed the matter that she gave up all idea of concealment, and the 
arrangement of the royal sleeping apartments only went to favour the 
dangerous reports so pertinaciously spread about the prime minister's 
excessive familiarity with the queen. When things were in this state, 
the author from whom we derive these details was recalled from Switzer- 
land to be attached to the king’s person, and he accepted the office after 
some hesitation. The account which he gives of the court as he found 
it is most interesting : 


When the king did not go to the chase we assembled to breakfast between 
eleven and twelve. The king, the queen, Counts Struenzee and Brandt, with 
some of their male and female favourites, were constantly present ; and when 
the weather permitted it, the meal was followed by a walk, B oer Struenzee gave 
his arm to the queen, the king his to the only lady of honour admitted to that 
familiarity, and each of the gentlemen to some lady in attendance, and chance 
did not. guide their choice. At times dinner reassembled the same company in 
some pleasure-house more or less remote. Etiquette was banished from these 
meetings ; and the pages of the new creation waited upon us. ‘They only came in 
when the bell was rung, and went out again. During our excursions the queen 
came and went back in the same carriage with the king and Struenzee. She sat 
between them at table; and, if the king were impatient, I would go away with 
him. The queen then ordered some female to take his place, to prevent a ¢ée-d- 
téte ; but what a female! The queen was even seen returning alone at night with 
the count. This princess, who, on her arrival from England, was extremely 
affable and ingenious in finding opportunities for saying agreeable things to the 
whole court, now only spoke with interest to the man she had chosen. If, before 
or after the meal, she spoke to any one, either male or female, her lover was 
listening. It is true that the tone of indecency believed in by the public did not 
exist in this society, but you felt something bourgeois and ignoble about it. 
We all looked like the servants of a good family who had sat down to table in 
the absence of their masters. A new comer could only be struck by this 
familiarity of tone and manner, and at seeing a court where there were no great 
lords present, and at the most only a few gentry. 


All this while the favourite was raising himself a crop of dangerous 
enemies in the palace of the queen-dowager, who, with her son Frederick, 
was purposely neglected and insulted by the court at his instigation. 
The malcontents had also another grievance in the neglected education 
of the prince royal, and it was publicly reported that Struenzee was try- 
ing to kill him by a system of exposure, which he had, in all innocence, 
derived from Rousseau’s “Emile.” In the capital, too, disturbances 
were growing rife among the sailors: an expedition was being prepared 
against the Dey of Algiers, and the Norwegian sailors, summoned to 
Copenhagen to take part in it, could not obtain their arrears of pay. 
They therefore set out for the royal palace of Hirschholm to lay their 
complaints before the king. This caused terrible confusion ; the queen 
ordered her carriages in readiness for flight, but things went off tran- 
quilly. Still there was abundant cause for alarm ; there were five thou- 
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sand sailors in Copenhagen greatly dissatisfied at Struenzee’s reforms, 
and still moreso that they were compelled to work on Sundays, in order 
to get the fleet off before the ice set in. To restore public peace the 

rime minister issued orders that the king would give a public festival to 
his faithful sailors at the Chateau of Fredericksberg. Unfortunately, the 
king did not make his promised appearance, and the dissatisfaction was 
only augmented, ‘There was a good reason for his absence, however, 
as there is little doubt the queen-dowager had formed a plot to carry him 
off on that day ; and, at this dangerous moment, Brandt was guilty of the 
astounding folly of insulting the king in the gravest manner, and con- 
verting him into an ally of the opposition. Let us tell the story in our 
author’s words : 


One morning, at the queen’s breakfast, in the presence of some eight or ten 
persons, the king, who scarce ever joined in the conversation, after having mut- 
tered a few words, suddenly spoke loudly, imitating one of his actors. “1 will 
give you a good thrashing. Iam speaking to you, Sir Count. Do you hear 
me?” This insult was in no way provoked, and Count de Brandi, like a true 
courtier, concealed the impression it made upon him. All present were silent, 
and the queen and Struenzee took the king aside and spoke to him very sharply, 
but without being listened to. The queen and the two counts hereupon agreed 
to read the king alesson, which would prevent such scenes in future. Struenzee 
went to the king and told him that Brandt was a gentleman, and that he would 
not fail to demand satisfaction for so grave and public an insult. The king 
replied that Brandt was a “Coion,” and that he could not resent an insult. 

ter dinner, Brandt entered the king’s apartments, and, after bolting the door, 

an reproaching the king for the insult he had offered him in the morning, 
and demanded satisfaction, offering the king the choice of weapons. The king 
having declined sword and pistols in turn, they agreed to have a bout of fisti- 
cuffs. Up to this time it had only been an extravagance and. rashness, autho- 
rised to a certain degree by the manner in which the other favourites had 
behaved, and which the king much enjoyed, but in the combat Brandt became 
like a madman. He forgot not only the possible consequences of his brutality, 
but the respect he owed his master as sovereign—a respect deserved by an un- 
happy man, who was as weak in mind as in body. He beat him pitilessly, 
insulted him with words, and menaced him in the coarsest manner: he bit him, 
threw him down, and compelled him to ask quarter, and finally left him, terribly 
bruised and still more terrified. 


Struenzee, by this time, had begun to feel slightly alarmed as to his 
position. He repeatedly said that he should share the fate of Concini, 
but he was not terrified for the queen, and fancied, besides, that the pro- 
tection of the sister of the King of England would be a safeguard for 
himself against imprisonment or a regular trial. The nation was, how- 
ever, beginning to grow greatly excited, though usually so docile. By 
removing the court to) Copenhagen the minister thought he had given 
orders for its protection and his own. ‘These precautions were, in the 
hands of his enemies, new weapons, which they did not fail to employ. 
It was publicly announced that his design was to dethrone or make away 
with the king, then he would marry the queen, and be declared protector 
of the kingdom. ‘The ordinances he had published only served to favour 
this interpretation, and all his acts went to authorise these rumours. 
Even the fact that he had set up his carriage, having hitherto employed 
one-belonging to the court, was stated to be that he might appear in it on 
the day of the revolution. At length, an attempted disbandment of the 
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last regiment of Guards caused an outbreak, and Struenzee gave an order 
without. the king’s signature for the dispersion of the mutineers, whieh 
led to fatal consequences on his trial. 

If there were any one person in Denmark whom Struenzee might fancy 
he need not to fear, it was assuredly Count Rantzau, whom he had loaded 
with favours, but in reality he was detested by him. Rantzau, instead of 
sharing power with a man whom he had been wont to regard merely as 
his creature, had received the third place in the Council of the Generalty. 
Thus, instead of enjoying the power for which he had so long intrigued, 
he found himself the object of popular odium, and did not acquire that 
credit he had confidently calculated upon in the government. Hence, he 
determined on becoming a traitor on the earliest opportunity, and he 
made overtures to the opposition so soon as the riots offered a pretext. 
The head of this party was the queen-dowager, of whom M. Reverdil 
writes as follows : 


The queen-dowager has been calumniated in papers by persons who had 
no idea of her character, nor of what was taking lien at the period in Den- 
mark. Her character was utterly opposed to the portraits published of her. 
Up to this time she had never revealed the slightest trait of ambition, or taken 
_ in any intrigue. She spoke but little and with timidity. She always kept 
ier friends restricted to a small cirele. Far from laying snares for Queen 
Matilda, she had lived with her on terms of great intimacy, until the moment 
when the latter, having utterly devoted herself to her lover, neglected all her 
other friends. As for her designs on the crown and her pretended attempts on 
the life of the king, events justified her in the eyes of Europe. During the 
three first months of his reign, he supped in turn with her and with the queen, 
his grandmother. Had she been so wicked, could she have had any better 
opportunity to get rid of her stepson? On the contrary, she treated him with 
the tenderness of a real mother, and never tormented him by asking for favours, 
At the moment when a coup d’état was meditated, Queen Julie would not have 
entered into it lightly with two men, one of whom she despised, and the other 
she hardly knew. Hence it was necessary to inform her of the pretended plot 
between the reigning queen and her favourites. All the details were made 
known to her. The 28th January was fixed for the abdication of the king, the 
queen would be declared regent, and Struenzee protector. A copy of this plan, 
which never existed in reality, was juggled into the hands of a certain Suhm, 
who was a hot-headed patriot, and he soon handed it over to the queen- 
dowager. 

Queen Julie, Prince Frederick, her son, and all those engaged in the 
plot against the favourites, were assembled at Copenhagen towards the 
close of 1771. The reforms and the sedition of the Guards were a motive 
for accelerating the execution of the plan. They only waited the return 
of the king and queen, which took place in the beginning of agian 
The only difficulty was the imbecility of the king; he might be easily 
persuaded, but, if Struenzee or the queen succeeded in speaking to him, 
he would not fail to reveal everything ; and this must be guarded against. 
On the 15th of January, a conference took place at the queen-dowager’s, 
when all the papers to be laid before the king for signature were drawn 
up. Strange to say, although many rumours were current as to the plot, 
Struenzee, after a conference with Brandt, determined on making no 
alteration in his. arrangements for the night’s amusements. At four 
o'clock, Struenzee dined in the queen’s.rooms with the usual valetaille, and 
the queen had never appeared more sprightly or cheerful. At ten o'clock 
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the court went to a masqued ball, and, after returning to the palace, a 
regiment of dragoons beset all the approaches. But the conspirators had a 
narrow escape 5 wren had thought over matters, and meditated a double 
treason. ~~ wrote a note to Struenzee, stating that he must see him on a 
matter of vital importance, but by a strange fatality it never reached the 
person for whom it was intended. Hence, Rantzau was compelled to keep in 
with the conspirators, although, up to the last moment, he tried to escape 
by a pretended fit ofthe gout. So soon as all the preparations were made, 
Colonel Koeller proceeded to arrest Struenzee and Brandt, who were fast 
asleep and unsuspicious of danger. They were at once carried off to the 
citadel and put in chains. ‘This being successfully effected, the conspi- 
rators aroused the king’s valet-de-chambre, and demanded admittance to 
the royal apartments by the private staircase. He was terribly alarmed, 
but so soon as his feeble intellects awoke to the fact of a plot, he returned 
to his senses. Animated by the flattering idea of being delivered from the 
detested Brandt for ever, and by the remote hope of shedding blood, he 
spent the rest of the night with great glee in signing the necessary orders. 
So soon as Rantzau had received the authority to arrest the queen, he 
went into her apartments, followed by a band of armed men. She sus- 
pected so little of what had happened that she fancied at first it was a 
conspiracy against her life, and asked what they had done to the king. 
But when she was informed that he was in perfect safety, and a note was 
handed to her ordering her to Cronnenborg to reflect on her past errors, 
she leaped from her bed in great excitement and tried to enter the king’s 
apartments. The door of communication was closed, and an officer stood 
across it. The queen told him he should answer for it with his head. 
Rantzau then told the queen that the officer was quite prepared to do so. 
She next tried to run into Struenzee’s apartments, which had a secret 
communication with her own; but this was also guarded. When she asked 
to speak to Struenzee and Brandt, he replied coolly that those birds were 
already caged. When the queen found her case was hopeless, she dressed 
herself and set out for her prison in the charge of Major Castenskiold. 
The next evening, the queen perceiving that Copenhagen was illuminated, 
inquired the cause, and was told it was through joy at her deposition. 
She was greatly excited, and in her first moment of anger struck her 
woman ; but then, bursting into tears, she gave herself up to the inten- 
sity of her grief. 

As a natural consequence of the revolution, King Mob was indulged 
with twenty hours’ plunder of the houses of the favourites and their 
friends, and they displayed their severe notions of morality by destroying 
all immoral houses. One mansion, occupied by the Italian actresses, 
they spared, however, because they respected in ‘these ladies the amuse- 
ments of the king. The next step taken by the new government was to 
reward all the participators in the conspiracy, and orders and promotions 
were lavishly bestowed. When these demands were satisfied, the govern- 
ment sought for traces of the pretended plot between the queen and 
Struenzee, which, of course, were not in existence. A committee of 
inquiry was appointed, selected from officials of the lowest class, and after 
spending three weeks in examining the papers of the prisoners, they pre- 
pared to open a trial which was a disgrace to any civilised country. The 
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new government were, however, much encouraged in their lawlessness by 
England refraining from any active interference on behalf of the queen. 
M. d’Osten had the cleverness to persuade George III. that the matter 
was simply personal ; that the King of Denmark would write him an 
autograph letter, and begging his Britannic Majesty to reply in the same 
form, Several letters passed, one of them being handed to Christian VIL. 
by Mr. Murray Keith, the British envoy, who had thus an opportunity of 
judging for himself of the king’s imbecility, and that the correspond- 
ence could only be a delusion. Nothing was done, however, to treat the 
affront offered Queen Matilda as a national affair. ‘The consequence of 
the mystery displayed by both courts was, that the strangest rumours 
were propagated. A pamphlet was published in London, which did not 
contain a single word of truth. It was signed “ Rothe, ex-Secretary 
of the Royal Cabinet of Denmark,” but there was never a man of 
that name holding the appointment. At the outset, the British ministr 
was insulted for the patience it displayed; it was said that the king's 
sister was the daughter of the nation, and that the injustice she underwent 
was an affront to the crown. Yet, when a squadron was being assembled 
in the Downs, the opposition commenced different tactics. The English 
princess, in marrying a foreign king, subjected herself to the laws and 
tribunals of the country. What benefit would it prove to employ the 
forces of the state in saving her from just punishment ? If it was thought 
proper to claim her, there was no occasion to bring her back to her own 
country ; there were quite enough of her sort there already, as Lord 
Sandwich could testify, who was largely experienced in such matters. 
The squadron had scarcely been five days in the roads ere clamours were 
renewed about this change in measures, which betrayed the weakness of 
the councils. The nation had already given way to er it was now 
yielding to Denmark, a still weaker country. Before long the smallest 
state would dictate to the Queen of the Seas. What could have occurred 
to produce such a change within five days? Had despatches arrived? 
They could not have been received in so short an interval. What must 
be thought of such a versatile ministry? North, to whom these re- 
proaches were addressed in parliament, replied with his natural fraukness, 
that there was a just cause for sending a squadron to sea; that he would 
not reveal so delicate an affair without the express order of the House; 
and that time would discover all, and justify the ministry. He was not 
pressed further. Political writers, less reserved, had an engraving printed 
of the execution of the two counts, and wrote beneath it, “ The fate of 
favourites.” Did they wish, our author asks, to apply to their own 
nation a solitary example that did not at all deserve imitation? Perhaps 
they did. But to return to our subject-matter. 

At the expiration of a month, the commission found itself in a condi- 
tion to examine the prisoners. The members proceeded to the citadel, 
and Struenzee was led before them, after his chains had been removed. 
During the five weeks of his imprisonment he had not been shaved, but 
he was otherwise respectably dressed. He was allowed a chair, and it 
was noticed that a nervous trembling assailed him when his fetters were 
removed or put on again. This was all the agitation he displayed. 
The examination during the first two days led to no result. Struenzee 
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explained all the orders he had given durmg the latest period of his 
ministry as precautions he had taken against popular di ces. He 
denied having given any private orders: he had merely recommended 
General Gude to provide effectually for the public safety. The judges 
had the strongest proof of his innocence in this respect, that all the other 
prisoners, on their arrest, asked if it was by his orders. If they had 
been engaged in any plot with him, this idea would have been the first 
to occur to them. As to the accusation of gallantry, the accused, in 

ite of the testimony brought forward, constantly denied it during the 
r ad first sittings with a calmness that astonished his judges. One of 
them, Councillor Braun, having used violent language towards him, 
Struenzee exhorted him to imitate his tranquillity, adding, that the 
matter affected him more than any one else. Struenzee’s firmness, how- 
ever, depended on an opinion on which he had based his safety for a long 
period—he had persuaded himself into the belief that no one would dare 
to assail the person of the queen, and that the more closely he allied him- 
self to her the less chance there was of being attacked himself. It was 
in pursuance of this idea that he had made his Liaison known to the 
whole of Europe. When, then, he learned that his guardian angel was 
herself arrested, his firmness abandoned him; he burst into tears, and, 
feeling his weakness, implored his judges for permission to return to 
prison and regain his calmness. ‘The judges, however, pressed him 
closely, and they gained all they desired from the weakness of the pri- 
soner. He confessed that his familiarity with the queen had been carried 
to extremes—a confession doubtlessly worthy of reproach, and blamed 
by all men of the world; but to form a correct judgment we must be 
sles in similar circumstances. On this subject Madame Necker sup- 
plies a characteristic anecdote. A Frenchman,’ who was abusing this 
weakness on the part of Struenzee, and was twitted as to the discretion 
of his own countrymen in such delicate matters, retorted: “ Un Francais 
laurait dit tout le monde, et ne l’aurait avoué a personne.” 

So soon as this confession had been drawn from Struenzee, a commis- 
sion was sent off to Cronnenborg to interrogate the queen, who had been 
already warned by Keith to acknowledge no other superior save the king. 
her master. She remained firm at the first interview, but, at the second. 
when she was shown Struenzee’s confession, signed by himeelf, she bit 
her lips, and then burst into tears, eventually confessing her criminality, 
but, with feminine generosity, taking all ‘the blame on herself. Upon 
this avowal having been obtained, it was thought advisable to pronounce 
the queen's sentence at once, and, m defiance of the laws of the country. 
she was sentenced to solitary confinement at the fortress of Aalborg, in 
Jutland. If she had appealed, there is no doubt she could have reversed 
the judgment, for facts would have proved that her husband was perfectly 
well aware of her fault, and yet did not divorcee her, which was a sufficient 
condonation. The next person put on trial was Brandt, who was accused 
of having not only struck and bitten the king, but actually entered his 
apartment on various occasions en négligé, and gone so far as to whistle 
in his presence. It was of no use for the prisoner to assert that he had 
followed the usual fashion of the favourites, and that he had been solemnly 

oned by the king; another accusation was soon trumped up that he 
ad been aware of Struenzee’s /iaison with the queen, and had not re- 
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vealed it, which was an act of high treason. But no excuses or arguments 
were of avail: the commission had predetermined the death of the two 
counts, and they were sentenced to have their right hand cut off, then the 
head: after which they would be quartered, the members exposed on.a 
wheel, and the head and hand affixed to a gallows. 

The injustice of this sentence, especially as regards Brandt, is palpable. 
The king had already pardoned him his offence, and yet the commission 
condemned him for it. Worse than all, the queen-dowager would not 
listen to any appeal made in his behalf: he had insulted her dignity once, 
and now ve@ victis. But the cruelest conduct was that of Count Rantzau, 
who had been loaded with favours by both the favourites: when applied 
to to exert his influence, he took refuge in solemn platitudes, and went to 
the royal chapel, where he was pre-eminent for the piety with which he 
joined in the canticles. All this while, however, he was pressing on the 
judgment of the court. On the 25th, the prisoners were condemned ; on 
the 27th, the king confirmed the decree, and the execution was ordered 
for the 28th. The gazetteers took a pride in publishing the court jour- 
nal, in which the amusements formed a revolting contrast to such tragic 
scenes : on the 23rd of April, a masked ball in dominoes, at which the king, 
the queen-dowager, aud their suite appeared. On the 25th, the court 
attended the Opera; on the same day sentence was pronounced, The 
small-pox continued its ravages. On the 26th, Sunday, profane amuse- 
ments had been forbidden by the new government. On the 27th, the king 
went to dine at Charlottenand ; he returned to town at seven in the 
evening, signed the sentences, and then went to the Opera, How truth- 
ful is Gay’s apophthegm, that ‘ favourites have no friends,” 

But it was necessary that the prisoners should die in the odour of 
sanctity, and hence the most celebrated preachers in Copenhagen were 
hounded on to Struenzee to try and make a splendid conversion. At the 
third interview he had become a perfect Christian, for the sentence could 
not be delayed. He met his fate with perfect calmness, and the mob, 
who had yelled for his death, were abashed by his serenity. The court, 
alarmed at this posture of affairs, thought to turn the public mind by 
publishing the sentence; but this had quite the opposite effect. The 
nation only regarded the condemned men as innocent beings, when it 
became manifest that the atrocious plots against the monarchy only had 
their existence in the brain of Struenzee’s enemies. The queen did not 
retire from Copenhagen until the fate of her lover and his confidant had 
been decided. As soon as her sentence had been pronounced, Keith 
received permission to visit her at Cronnenborg, of which he availed him- 
self frequently. From this time she was regarded as a stranger, and her 
name was erased from the public prayers. At last, after a lengthened 
negotiation between the two courts, as to the method, the time, and the 
necessary ceremonies, two English frigates anchored in the Sound on 
the 27th of May, after saluting the fort with seventeen guns. On the 
next day Keith proceeded to Elsinore, where he embarked with the 
queen, who was only accompanied by her chamberlain and one of her 
ladies of honour. Here the queen had to undergo the most —_ 
sacrifice in separating from her daughter, whom she was destined never 
again to see. On the Sth of June she landed at Stade, in Hanover, 
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whence she was led to Zell with her new court, entirely composed of 
Hanoverians. During the journey, and for the rest of her life, the King 
of England ordered that royal honours should be paid her. He provided 
for all her expenses, after having demanded the repayment of her dower. 
She lived in retirement at Zell with the greatest decency, indifferent as 
to the fate of Struenzee, indignant against her enemies, still attached to 
the welfare of Denmark, but pensive and melancholy, and only enjoying 
a sunshine of happiness when her sister, the Princess of Brunswick, 
visited her. She died at the age of twenty-two, of inflammation of the 
chest. The horrible rumours spread about her death were entirely 
calumnious. 

The fate of Rantzau, the arch-conspirator, was for a long time in- 
volved in obscurity. The court granted him a pension of 8000 rix- 
dollars, and he proceeded to the Continent. From that time all traces of 
him were lost. For a while it was believed, according to a statement he 
inserted in the papers, that he had been killed by an Irish officer on the 
borders of Spain. The real facts are, that he retired to Avignon, where 
he lived quietly until he died, deeply in debt, in 1789. 

Such is the mournful history told us by the preceptor of Christian VII., 
speaking to us, as it were, from the grave. Of his veracity no doubt can 
be entertained, for he was a man highly respected by his contemporaries. 
He was the intimate friend of Necker and his illustrious daughter, and 
Voltaire, who delighted to have him at Ferney, was wont to say of him: 
“On peut avoir autant d’esprit que Reverdil, mais pas davantage.” 
Such a man was thoroughly capable of forming a just opinion of Stru- 
enzee, and the verdict he brings in is worthy our consideration. There 
is no doubt that the unhappy prime minister was sacrificed to party, and 
that his attempts to check the authority of the Danish aristocracy led 
to his untimely fate. Had he lived, he would have effected much for his 
adopted country, but he died a martyr to his convictions, and as a re- 
former before his age. And what shall we say of the poor young queen, 
who was forced into her dangerous position by the neglect of her hus- 
band, and suffered so deeply because she obeyed the dictates of her heart ? 
Surely the royal Magdalene washed out her great offence by the martyr- 
dom of mind she must have endured during her imprisonment in the 
gloomy fortress of Zell. In so far that she loved much, we trust that 
much was forgiven her. 
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THE STATUE OF THE MARKET-PLACE. 


BY WILLIAM PICKERSGILL, 


Ir was a pitiless night. The rain fell in torrents, and the streets of 
Basingstroke were fairly deluged with water. Every door and window 
was closely barred, as if to exclude all traces of the tempest which raged 
with such violence out of doors. To add to the unpleasantness of the 
occasion, it was intensely dark, so much so that it was scarcely possible to 
see any object that presented itself in the silent and deserted streets. 
Here and there a solitary gas-lamp shed a sickly and a lurid light upon 
the well-washed pavement, but to say at such a time it afforded any 
guide to the unfortunate wayfarer who was threading his way, to the 
best of his ability, through the intricate streets of the town, would be to 
award it a degree of praise and commendation to’which it had not a 
shadow of a claim. It was a wonder indeed to me that the lamps 
were permitted to burn at all, for the wind was in one of its worst 
humours, and threatened destruction to everything exposed to its tender 
mercies. I was nearly the only person in the streets, and as I passed 
some of the houses I heard the merry voices and joyous laughter of 
those within, which appeared to indicate they were provided with all 
the comforts that were necessary to make them indifferent to what might 
be passing without. I should have liked to join some of those happy 
circles, but I feared my presence would only serve to cast a gloom over 
the gladsome spirits of people who were evidently more disposed for 
laughter than I was. Not that I am naturally averse to it, but in my 
condition it was not easy to indulge in mirth, for, besides being tired and 
hungry, I was wet to the skin, and, to add to my discomforts, I did not 
see any prospect of a speedy termination of my misfortunes. It occurred 
to me once or twice that the most prudent course for me to take would 
be to apply at some of the houses which I was passing for a shelter for 
the night, but there came over me a misgiving as to the kind of recep- 
tion such an application might meet with. I was totally unknown, and 
in a plight not the best calculated to obtain sympathy, or to gain me 
credit for the story I was enabled to relate. I should, perhaps, be driven 
away with contempt, and I was not in a mood to expose myself to such 
brutal treatment. I knew the evils I should be obliged to encounter in 
the streets: the wind and the rain might inconvenience me for a time, 
but in a little while, no doubt, they would be succeeded by more auspicious 
weather, but to be driven from the houses of those to whom I might apply 
for shelter with insult and suspicion, would occasion me a degree of pain 
which would not easily be removed. 

I had left my native place with a few shillifgs in my pocket, with the 
determination of pushing my fortunesin the world. 1 had no particular 
reason for directing my steps towards Basingstroke, except that I had 
read the history of the great philanthropist Borrowdale, who, some fift 
or sixty years before, had first set his feet in Basingstroke a friendless 
lad like myself, and who, by perseverance and industry, had risen to great 
commercial eminence, and had twice filled the office of mayor of the 
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borough. I had traced his career from the commencement, and I fancied 
the earlier part of his history bore a strong analogy to my own. I de- 
termined to employ the same means he had employed for his promotion 
in the social scale, and I only hoped the same success might attend my 
efforts which had attended his. 

I wandered on through the streets, and the rain continued to fall with 
as great a violence as before, and did not promise in the least to abate. 
I came at length to a tall structure of some description, the outlines of 
which I could dimly perceive looming through the darkness. It was 
railed round with iron palings, and it appeared capable of affording some 
degree of shelter from the fury of the elements. The nature of the object 
I could not divine; it might be a tall chimney, a pillar, or something of 
the sort. Whatever it was, I placed myself at that side of it which seemed 
to afford the best shelter from the wind and rain. I sat down, and began 
to brood over the prospects that lay before me, and certainly my visit to 
Basingstroke had anything but an auspicious commencement; and if I 
were to judge of my future career by my first few hours’ experience of the 
place, my prospects were anything but favourable. I presently began to 
reflect as to the manner in which I should obtain employment, and, after 
turning over various stratagems in my mind, each one of which was dis- 
carded as soon as formed, I fell into a kind of doze, from which, when I 
awoke, I was greatly surprised and delighted to find an agreeable change 
in the weather. The rain had ceased, and the moon was already gleam- 
ing out from behind some dark masses of clouds. Her rays fell upon the 
object to which I had been so much indebted for shelter. I arose from 
my sitting position to examine it, and, to my ineffable surprise, I dis- 
covered I had taken my seat in the market-place, and right beneath 
the statue of a man who was, perhaps, some distinguished statesman or 
warrior which that particular locality had produced. The figure was tall 
and massive, the countenance open, and expressive of the most kindly 
feelings. Everything was quiet around me, and it was evidently still far 
from daybreak, so I resigned myself to my old position, with the intention 
of quietly awaiting the first dawn of day. I had not sat here long before 
I was surprised and terror-stricken by a sight which now presented itself. 
I was bewildered, and a cold sweat gathered upon my forehead. I looked 
again; there was no deception. It was really as it appeared. The 
statue moved! ‘The arms were gently raised, and the head seemed to 
turn towards myself, as though with the intention of addressing me. 
Heaven and earth! what was the meaning of this mystery? Was it a 
thing of stone I was gazing upon, or was it an object of real flesh and 
blood? Was it what it purported to be, or was it a thing indued with 
the same living principles as myself? It was impossible. The thing was 
hard and impenetrable—a huge piece of granite that had been hewn into 
the form of a man, but which possessed no more of the vital principles 
than the stones beneath my feet. And yet how could I account for the 
extraordinary circumstance to which I a referred? The statue, I 
say, moved. [I distinctly saw both the arms and the head in motion; 
these were difficulties which were not at all easy to explain away. I 
looked again, and I beheld the eyes in motion. I shuddered with horror, 
and my very flesh seemed to creep upon my bones. It would be strange, 
indeed, if such a phenomenon as 1 have described did not produce a 
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horrible sensation. I was neither a stock nor a stone, and of course not 
insensible to so glaring a departure from the laws of nature as that 
which I had just beheld. The vision I have described prepared me for 
others of a more startling nature still. I did not expect the statue 
would confine itself to the movements of which I had been a witness, 
but I anticipated something of a more extraordinary character would 
shortly present itself. Norwas I mistaken. By some process altogether 
inexplicable, a flight of steps was quickly thrown up to where the statue 
stood, and, as I am a man, the statue moved from the standing attitude 
which it had all along assumed, and made a motion towards the top of 
the steps. Here it paused for a second, and then slowly, and with mea- 
sured steps, began the descent. It looked grave and stern, and altogether 
different from its first appearance. I should have moved away if I had 
had the power, but I was, as it were, rooted to the spot, and felt myself 
incapable of the least locomotion. I could not for a moment conceive its 
object in quitting its position. Was it to hold converse with myself—for 
I could no longer doubt it was invested with all the faculties of a 
human being—or was it to wander forth, in the silence of the night, 
and return to its elevated position before break of day, and before the 
world was astir? I was not long kept in suspense as to its purpose, for, 
on reaching the earth, it turned to where I stood, and with an earnest 
countenance thus addressed me: 

“Is there no spot, my friend, you can select on such a night better 
adapted for a place of shelter than this ”’ 

‘“‘T know of none,” I tremblingly replied. 

‘“‘It is not often,” the statue proceeded, “ that a youth so ingenuous, 
and whose countenance bespeaks so much honesty, is driven to so harsh 
a necessity. Whence comes it, my friend, this is the only place you can 
find to rest for the night P” 

‘T will briefly relate to you, if you will permit me, the whole par- 
ticulars of my history.” 

“J will listen to you. Proceed.” 

I narrated every circumstance connected with my past history, and 
informed my mysterious visitor, moreover, what had induced me to come 
to Basingstroke. He smiled benignantly and encouragingly, and, raising 
his hand, he placed it upon my head. ‘The circumstance of coming in 
actual collision with the statue imparted a shock to my entire system, 
and so great was the terror I experienced, that I involuntarily started to my 
feet, and found~——? Not the stone statue, with its grave and earnest 
aspect—not the dark night and the noiseless streets—but a young lady 
of the most fascinating appearance, and who stood before me as though 
my concerns had deeply excited her interest. It was already broad day- 
light, and the sun was shedding his morning beams upon every object 
around me. So, soon as I had partially recovered from my surprise, I 
looked above and discovered the statue as immovable as ever, and that 
I had been dreaming, from which state I had been aroused, as I dis- 
covered, by a friendly poke of the young lady’s parasol. 

“JT do not think,” she said, “that this is a proper situation in which 
to lie, and I hope you will pardon my freedom for disturbing you, but 
mamma and I were passing, and fearing some accident might occur by so 
y 2 
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many carriages and carts driving in this direction, we thought it best to 
apprise you of your danger.” 

“I am extremely obliged to you,” I replied, “ but I was not aware it 
was so late in the day, or I should have been up long ago.” 

“IT hope you have not been lying here all night ?” 

“ Yes, indeed ; for, to tell you the truth, I am a stranger in the town, 
where I arrived only a few hours ago, and I had no lodging to go to.” 

“ Wait awhile, and I will inform mamma of your position, and pro- 
bably she will be able either to do something for you, or to throw out 
some hint which may be of service in assisting you to find employment.” 

She left me a minute or two and went to speak to an old lady who 
stood at some short distance from where I was. When she rejoined 
me she gave me a card, and desired me to call in the afternoon at 
the address indicated upon it, and intimated something would be done 
either in the shape of finding employment for me, or at all events in 
affording me some temporary relief which would be useful to me until I 
succeeded in obtaining a situation. I thanked her for her kindness, and 
she left me; and as soon as she had gone I fell into a profound state 
of reverie, and began to speculate upon the strange incident that had just 
befallen me. Who was the young lady, and why did she interest herself 
so much in one who was an utter stranger to her, and of whom she 
knew nothing whatever? I was neither so foolish nor so vain as to 
suppose my appearance could have excited her sympathy, for I was in 
the most wretched condition in which a human being could be, and it 
would not be too much to say that my appearance must have been emi- 
nently repulsive rather than the contrary. The only cause that I could 
ascribe for this interference was the exceedingly kind nature of her 
disposition. Her heart evidently overflowed with sympathy for the 
unfortunate and unhappy, and seeing my condition, she had, no doubt, 
from a feeling of compassion, overcome all scruples, and interested her- 
self in my behalf as I have already described. There was something, 
in fact, in her countenance that clearly indicated the goodness of her 
heart, and it was impossible to look upon it, even for a moment, without 
being struck by the amiability and tenderness of its expression. 

I began now to reflect as to what I should do during the few hours 
which preceded the time appointed for my interview with the old lady, and 
I thought the best way of occupying the interval wouid be to take a stroll 
through the town and see anything that might be worthy of inspection. 
Before doing so, however, | took a survey of the statue which had 
afforded me so much protection in the storm, and which had occupied my 
mind so much in my sleeping hours. The statue, as I have already 
mentioned, was the statue of a man, and no doubt intended to perpetuate 
his memory to the most remote period of time. As I stood before it, 
gazing upon its massive form, and the secure and dignified position in 
which it had been placed, I insensibly began to indulge in a series of re- 
flections to which the occasion gave rise. There it stood, with its com- 
posed and dignified demeanour—isolated—apart—elevated far above the 
myriads which were daily and hourly thronging around it—there it stood, 
as it were, a silent spectator, observant of all the passions by which men 
were influenced, capable of appreciating, but unable to participate in them. 
There, with the outline and trappings of a man, but lacking that living 
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principle—the soul—without which all outward semblance and show are 
as nothing. There it was preaching, as it were, a continual homily to 
man, and declaring that, without that essential principle and its due culti- 
vation, all beauty and grace of form were dull, stupid, and worthless. Its 
preaching was in vain. The glittering current of life flowed around it, 
and its waters sparkled and danced in the broad light of day. The 
ostentation and the display were kept up, and everything which could 
dazzle the eye or please the fancy was resorted to, whilst the spiritual 
man was neglected, and suffered to remain in darkness for want of culture 
and attention. Other thoughts arose. The statue in the market-place ! 
It might be the statue of a patriot—a philosopher—a philanthropist—a 
poet. It might be the statue of a man of rank and influence, who pos- 
sessed a sort of hereditary right to distinction. An hereditary right to 
distinction! His estates might occupy two-thirds of the county, and he 
might in his lifetime have been a little king for fifty miles round the place 
where he resided. If he had done nothing during his life except possess 
this ifluence, it would be a pity to allow such a man to be forgotten, 
when it were so easy to erect a lasting memorial of him in the market- 
place of the most populous borough in the county. There is a statue 
erected in Stuttgard to the memory of the great German poet Schiller, a 
man who escaped from the place by stealth, and under the fear of arrest 
should his flight be discovered. I only record the circumstance in illus- 
tration of the strange vicissitudes in the lives of some men. To-day a 
fugitive, without fortune, station—nay, without the means of subsistence ; 
to-morrow a statue, emblazoned with the achievements of the departed, 
and a name which shall! long survive the stone upon which it is engraven. 

All these reflections, however, did not enable me to point to the man 
to whose memory the statue had been erected, and I was compelled to 
ask his name of the people that were passing along, and what was my 
surprise to find the statue was erected to the memory of the great Bor- 
rowdale, to whom I have elsewhere referred. 

I turned away, and having still a little money left, I went in search of 
some refreshments, and to make as much improvement in my personal 
appearance as possible. ‘These matters being accomplished, I again set 
forth, and strolled through the town leisurely and observingly, in order 
that I might miss nothing which was worthy of being seen. I had not 
looked at the card very carefully which had been given to me by the 
young lady, and as the time for my making the call was rapidly ap- 
proaching, I deemed it necessary to examine it, to see to what quarter of 
the town I should be obliged to bend my steps. The card I rn 
drew from my pocket, and my astonishment may be conceived when 
found the name of Mrs. Borrowdale was engraven upon it. Could she 
be the widow of the great philanthropist, and could the young lady whom 
I had conversed with be his daughter? The name was uncommon, and 
I thought it extremely probable that such was the case. However it 
might be, I was sure a very little time would elapse before the whole 
mystery would be cleared up. I inquired for the street where Mrs. Bor- 
rowdale lived, and found I was some considerable distance from it, and 
that, in fact, it was necessary for me to walk as quickly as possible, so as to 
reach the house at the hour indicated by the young lady. I was obliged 
to make various inquiries as I passed along, for in a strange town it is 
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difficult to avoid going out of one’s way. By dint of these inquiries, [ 
at length reached the house of Mrs. Borrow which was situated in 
one of the best and most fashionable streets in the town. I was shown 
by one of the servants into an elegantly furnished sitting-room, where [ 
was shortly afterwards joined by Mrs. Borrowdale and her daughter, the 
latter taking upon herself to inform the old lady that I was the person 
whom they had discovered sleeping near the monument of the great 
Borrowdale. The old lady asked me what my views were, and desired 
to be informed of everything connected with my past history, and to these 
interrogations I replied with as much brevity as possible. 

“ T have a son,”’ she said, “in the town extensively engaged in mer- 
eantile pursuits, and I will consult with him. If he cannot give you 
employment himself, he may, perhaps, be able to procure it for you. It 
will be necessary, however, as you are a stranger to us, to give some 
references as to character, for, without them, I need not say that no steps 
can be taken in your behalf.”’ 

I drew some testimonials from my pocket, and handed them to her, 
which she promised should be looked over, and she desired me to call 
again on the following day at the same hour, and offered me some money 
for my immediate wants, which I, however, declined to take, as 1 had 
sufficient for my present necessity. 

My second interview with Emma Borrowdale (though I had no oppor- 
tunity of conversing with her) served to raise her still higher in my esti- 
mation—she was elegantly, but not to say extravagantly, dressed. Of 
the average height, her figure was slight and graceful ; her countenance, 
without being eminently handsome, was pleasing and captivating; her 
complexion fair; her nose and mouth delicately formed; and her hair, 
of light auburn, gracefully arranged upon her head. 

Before leaving the house, I had an opportunity of tendering again my 
thanks to Miss Borrowdale for the interest she had taken in my behalf. 

The next day I again called, and I can scarcely convey a sense of 
my delight when I was informed there was a vacancy in the office of 
Mr. Borrowdale—the young lady’s brother—and that I should be per- 
mitted to go there a month on trial, after which time, if I gave satisfac- 
tion, I should be regularly engaged. I wrote to some friends to send me 
a few pounds, with which I provided myself with a new wardrobe, so 
that I was prepared to enter upon my official duties in a manner 
becoming the nature of the situation I was going to fill. 


I shall pass over a number of years—years fraught with many changes, 
but still teeming with fond reeollections. I have become a partner in the 
firm of Borrowdale and Co., and the daughter of the great philanthropist 
—the young lady who rendered me such a service when sleeping by the 
side of the monument—has for some years been my wife, and if I had 
so much reason to speak favourably of her during our early acquaintance, 
I have still greater reason to do so now. Amidst ail my prosperity and 
happiness, however, I never forget, whilst passing the spot, to cast a 
kindly glance to “ The Statue of the Market-place.” 
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CONTINENTAL SPAS. 


THe virtues of medicinal waters has already been lauded in so many 
books, that at the first blush it would appear difficult to say anything new 
about them. M. Charles Brainne, a iiied French writer, has, however, 
succeeded in producing a new book, quite different from all that have 
preceded it in his “ Baigneuses et Buveurs d’Eau,”’ simply by ignoring 
the therapeutic qualities of the Spas, and describing the places themselves 
as spots where amusement may be obtained during the summer months. 
In justification of this rather peculiar way of regarding the subject, M. 
Brainne produces sundry sufficient reasons. In the first place, physicians, 
he asserts, knowing the desire of their female patients for change of scene, 
become hydropathists for the nonce. It is easy enough to discover a 
malady in the lady coinciding with the virtues of that Spa she evinces a 
desire to visit. Perhaps this is all for the best, as, if all the ladies who go 
to the Spas really suffered from the diseases lent them, the most fashion- 
able thermz, instead of being an enchanting abode, would become perfect 
hospitals, offering the most discouraging tableau of human infirmities. 
Hence, again, new diseases de fantaisie have sprung into existence: the 
vapours only date from the last century; they gave place to migraine, 
which is now, however, threatened with deposition in Paris by the bran- 
new anemie du ceur. Remedies are as fashionable as diseases, which 
caused Corvisart to say, “ You must make haste to profit by the remedy 
while it is curative.” 

The first great point for success with a new Spa, our author tells us, 
is that it should be a considerable distance from Paris. Thus the iron 
springs of Passy, and the sulphur waters of Enghien, though very effee- 
tive, are scarcely visited, and even were the Pouhon de Spa to spring up 
on the Place Venddme, all its beneficial virtue would be gainsaid. To 
become fashionable, a Spa must be found in a solitary spot, a valley of 
the Vosges, or a gorge of the Pyrenees. At one time it was proposed to 
establish near the Pré Catalan a European Trinkhalle, but this project 
would never have succeeded, because the journey has a great deal to do 
with the cure. ~Stil there are real patients at the Spas, and they are the 
first to arrive. Poor people ! they are anxious to effect the cure before the 
summer swallows arrive. In spring, the Spa resembles the Hopital des 
Invalides ; in summer, the Tuileries. 

In the present volume, M. Brainne has confined himself to the baths 
of Italy, Germany, and Belgium, promising a second volume on French 
watering-places, which we consider hardly necessary after Dr. Mornand’s 
comprehensive work, “ La Vie aux Eaux.” We will follow him through 
his peregrinations in the first-named countries, and pick out such passages 
as appear to us novel or strange. 

The first place we arrive at is Aix, in Savoy (which, by the way, should 
properly be included in the second part of the work), The specialty of 
Aix is the system of douche bathing, over which our author shakes his 
head pitifully, but grants that it may cure some persons. For his own 
part, he considers it a trial worthy of the old freemasonry. The water is 
very favourable for rheumatism, and the concourse of patients is so great 
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that the bathing commences at two A.M.,.and does not end'tili nine or 
ten P.M. It is also most effective against “ spleen,” and, as a natural re- 
sult, Englishmen used to flock to Aix by thousands. It was also a very 
fashionable place, and had its special historiographer in Amédée Achard. 
But all this is now changed, and Aix is dying out as a seat of pleasure. 
The notables of the city considered games of chance demoralising, and 
honest M. de Cavour, listening to their complaints, suppressed the rouge- 
et-noir tables. M. Bias, the farmer of the tables, behaved like the 
Grecian sage, his namesake : le carried off fortune with him. Strauss, 
too, quitted Aix in disgust. The consequence of this suppression is, that 
all the birds of passage have gone to redeem their plethora of purses else- 
where. Still the wayfarer will find much to interest him in the environs 
of Aix. ‘The Confessions of Jean-Jacques” and the “Impressions de 
Voyage” of Alexandre Dumas have familiarised readers with the Villa 
des Charmettes and the picturesque spots around Chamouny. Charmettes 
is, indeed, the pilgrimage of all ames sensibles : the women going there in 
remembrance of Jean-Jacques, the men in memory of Madame de Warens. 
Sinners, male and female, find a certain satisfaction at seeing the weak- 
ness of the human heart poetised in the person of a complaisant lover, 
and a mistress still more complaisant. Let our author speak on this sub- 
ject: 

What was Rousseau by the side of Madame de Warens? A passiouless 
Desgrieux. And she? A Manon without love. For my part, | was never 
affected by the romance of the Charmettes, that phalanstery of two (and even 
of three), where the lover, mistress, and servants aienastell eve into a species 
of amusing pastime. A philosopher of genius, eloquent in painting the passions 
of another, but himself a pedant and rustic in love, the man who had profited 
by the complaisance of the bonne-maman, was destined to become one day the 
dupe of great ladies and succumb to the facile charms of Thérése. What a 
woman of heart will never pardon Rousseau, was having taken Thérése to the 


Charmettes. Poor Madame de Warens, who could refuse nothing, gave the 


gouverneuse, us Diderot called her, a valuable ring, which Rousseau’s widow 
afterwards sold for the rustic she took in second marriage. No, the Charmettes 
are not the cradle of love, but rather its tomb, and, in order to find there the 
nature of which Jean-Jacques declared himself the passionate lover, you must 
contemplate the scenery and forget the romance. 


Nice, the next watering-place we visit, is tolerably well known to our 
readers, we assume. The town is entered by the Promenade des 
Anglais, the fashionable resort, where the English, shivering like lizards, 
but always anxious for their complexions, protect themselves from the 
February sun by white umbrellas lined with green. M. Brainne declares 
that he met some of our countrymen on horseback armed with the in- 
evitable sunshade. The ground floor of the French consulate is occupied 
by a vegetable shop, bearing on a marble slab the name of “ Alphonse 
Karr, jardinier.” Here the celebrated littérateur may be seen every 
morning attending to his business, and probably meditating the while on 
fresh wasp-stings. A fort near Nice is curious as the spot where 
Paganini’s body was kept in 1843, while the Bishops of Nice and Genoa 
were contending as to which city should have the honour of burying the 
great maestro. ; 

The houses at Nice are very comfortable, save in one point—the 
chimneys smoke. It is strange, certainly, that the chimneys should be 
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most defective in the country of sweeps. MM. Brainne is thereby led to 
the horrible suspicion that the Piedmontese sweeps of Paris are only 
Frenchmen in disguise. The principal trade of the population is to 

loiter strangers, and it is carried on upon a grand scale. The Eng- 
lish, who know so well how to “ conciliate the economical with the com- 
fortable,” have produced a considerable improvement in the boarding- 
houses, but French visitors are not greatly admired. They are found 
not to spend enough, and preference is given to English and Russians, 
who guzzle champagne and make no difficulties about the little bill. 
M. Brainne sums up the peculiarities of Nice in an apophthegm: “ To live 
there, you must not be a poitrinaire so much as a millionnaire.” 

Mentone is at the present day a succursal of Nice. Real patients pre- 
fer a residence on this slab of marble to that at Nice. Cannes is also 
ty Be rival Nice, and has invented for that purpose a most original 
cure, known as “ insulation.” A ditch is dug in the sand, in the burning 
sun; the patient is buried up to his neck, and drawn out, dead or alive, a 
few hours later. It seems to our author that the same process would do 
| well for cooking lobsters, but, strange to say several miraculous 
cures have been effected. Fortunately, poor Rachel, who died here, was 
spared this torture, and yet it would probably have been less painful than 
the moral autopsy carried on after death on the memory of the great 
artiste. M. Brainne takes leave of Nice with the sentence, * The sick 
feel themselves live there, the dying do not feel themselves dying.” 

Monaco is a very rising watering-place, for the reigning house of 
Grimaldi has recently established in the capital a gambling-house, which 
attracts large numbers of Russians. The gambling company has already 
done a great deal for this city of twelve hundred inhabitants. There are 
sea-baths for the summer, sumptuous casinos for the winter, an excellent 
band, elegant villas built in clumps of orange-trees ; in short, everything 
has been so combined that, art aiding nature, Monaco will become before 
long a true El Dorado, and the winter rendezvous of European society. As 
a step in the right direction, we may mention that the official gazette of 
Monaco is called Eden. With the exception of the gambling-rooms and 
the sea-bathis, life is not very gay at Monaco, the chief amusement being 
to walk up and down the sands. ‘The fashionable remedy last winter was 
the orange cure, which is agreeable, at any rate. These fruit cures seem 
making the round of Europe. We had the grape cure in Germany, the 
sweet cider cure in Normandy, but the most curious of all is a ginger- 
bread cure we heard of on our last visit to Brussels. But, to sum up the 
merits of Monaco in a sentence: “ There is no spleen which can resist 
the influence of the gentle climate; nostalgia is unknown there, and 
Mignon would not regret her absent country.’’ 

Among the therme minores of Italy we may mention Acqui, where 
baths of mineral mud are employed in certain cutaneous diseases. The 
bather is there rinsed in boiling water, not always leaving his malady 
behind, but at times his skin. A new hot spring has also been recently 
discovered at Challes, in Savoy, and is considered the richest sulphurous 
water known, destined to offer a dangerous rivalry to the Pyrenees. At 
La Porretta are also sulphur springs, much frequented by the Roman 
cardinals; also visited during the summer season by brigands of the 
Apennines. The gas that escapes from the principal source may be lit 
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with a candle, and so you can heat your bath without trouble.” In 1834 
a cobbler began to light the town by means of a natural meter, which 
has continued to act ever since; and yet Edmond About accuses the 
Romans with being obscurantists. In Naples persons bathe upon a 
volcano, and in Ischia there is not a single cold spring, though an abun- 
dance of hot water. With this somewhat scanty detail, we will follow M. 
Brainne to Aix-la-Chapelle, his first halting-place on the classic soil of 
Germany. This city has suffered severely from the suppression of the 

mbling-tables, and the inhabitants, mourning the growing importance 
of Spa, have fallen back on the exploitation of the great and small relics. 
One peculiarity our author detected was that every visitor smelt more or 
less of flowers of brimstone, owing to the bathing—a scent which could 
not be disguised in the ball-room by the purest eau-de-Cologne. It re- 
minded him of the celebrated mot: ‘* We are dancing on a volcano.” The 
only amusement to be found, after the Redoute, is going to see the mills 
at Borcette. No wonder M. Brainne went off at full speed to that 
enchanting spot known as Baden-Baden. 

To show how immeasurably superior Baden is to all other known 
watering-places, we will mention that in 1857 the number of visitors 
amounted to more than 50,000, among them being 2 emperors, 1 empress, 
8 kings, 1 queen, 2 grand-dukes, 5 grand-duchesses, 1 reiguiug prince, 
16 princes, and 12 princesses. It would be impossible to give the number 
of dukes, marquises, and counts, while barons were as plentiful as a shoal 
of herrings. Every road leads to Baden, but the great route is from 
Paris vid Strasburg. ‘The train stops ten minutes at Epernay, where it 
is the fashion to drink the worst glass of champagne in Christendom. 
The one over the Kell bridge enables our author to append a funny 
remark : 


The French traveller, and the Parisian especially, form the quaintest idea of 
foreign countries. ‘They represent the limit of the two states as a formidable 
barrier. I have myself felt this naive emotion. ‘The first time I left France to 
enter Germany, | fancied | should see before me some fierce Adamastor, terrible 

dian of a living nationality. At the least, | expected to find a great wall 

ce that of China, with bastions, towers, and drawbridges. | looked upwards 

to see the double-headed black eagle soaring over my head. However, I entered 

Germany unconsciously, and was not aware of the fact till my comrade called 
my attention to a black and white pole, proving that we were in Prussia. 


M. Brainne speaks in just terms of admiration of the scenery through 
which the train runs from Kehl to Oos, but we can hardly agree with 
him when he says that the French, since Louis XIV., have contributed 
greatly to endow the country with those picturesque ruins which arouse 
the traveller's admiration. But this is pardonable compared with his 
statement that the book known as “ Victoires et Conquétes des Fran- 
cais’’ might be employed as a guide from Strasburg to Baden. French- 
men have certainly a talent for remembering only what is agreeable, else 
we might remind M. Brainne that the French were not always so suc- 
cessful as he would assert in the Black Forest. 

On arriving at Baden, the curtain seems to rise on a set scene of the 
Opéra-Comique. On the left is a civilised torrent, which murmurs an 
orchestral accompaniment; to the right, a flying perspective of gardens 
and hotels. In the centre of the stage, or rather of the road, are two 
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secular poplars, surrounded by rustic benches, and which appear to have 
been planted by the grand-ducal machinist. At Baden sovereigns are 
elbowed ; millionnaires are as plentiful as artists; and in every hotel 
statesmen enough may be found to form a ministry, or even a 
congress. And yet Baden is the country where business and politics are 
laid on one side, ministers rest from their labours, the idle attend to their 
leasures. There are no patients, or else they hide themselves, lest they 
may sadden the enchanting spot. A real invalid who went to Baden to 
display his sufferings before the Palace of the Conversation, would be 
expelled at once. Plato’s republic led poets to the frontier crowned 
with flowers, The faculty of Baden does not admit of sick people : they 
are not killed, or presi on Mount Taygetus, as at Sparta, but they 
content themselves with exiling them, If necessary, the doctors would 
settle a handsome amount on them to go and suffer elsewhere. Still, if 
patients will persist in remaining at Baden, they are cured. 

But, although Baden has become a piece of France, its popularity is 
as nothing to what it will be when the permanent bridge is completed at 
Kehl. Already, the town has grown almost out of knowledge, owing to 
the buildings rendered necessary by the influx of visitors; and the Hotel 
Victoria, which was the crack bode at our last visit, has been dethroned 
by the Badischer Hof, which is now the resort of the aristocracy. The 
season of 1859, we learn from M. Brainne, was as gay as if war were 
not going on in Italy; the only difference was, that the Austrian band 
from Rastadt did not play in the Kiosque, but it returned with the signa- 
ture of the peace. : lined the proprietor of the Kursaal, has laid 
out enormous sums for the amusement of his visitors; a jockey club has 
been established under the direction of the Duke of Furstemburg, while 
the private theatre has been rendered celebrated through the universe. 
M. de Girardin is building a house at Baden, and in the mean while his 
salons have become the fashionable rendezvous, where artists go to con- 
template princes and millionnaires, while the latter gaze on the literary 
men. But the great feature of Baden during 1859 was Vivier, who lived 
there like a hermit with his raven, while on familiar terms with emperors 
and kings. At the time the general disarmament was discussed, the 
great hornist proposed to Girardin a congress of sovereigns at Baden, 
when he would talk to them, make them laugh, and thus disarm them. 

With every year fresh attractions are collected at Baden, and M. 
Benazet deserves all credit for his public spirit. It is very possible that 
the outlay is made on the principle of the sprat given to catch the whale, 
but that is no affair of ours. ‘There is only one possibility of decadence 
for Baden, and that is in the event of excursion trains being established 
at Paris so soon as the direct railway route is opened. ‘The worth 
Alsatians are a considerable nuisance as it is, but should the bourgeoisie 
of Paris take into their heads to ape their betters, the aristoeracy of 
Europe will fly from Baden, perhaps to take shelter at Pyrmont, or some 
other forgotten Spa; quod dii avertant! For the present we may safely 
say of Baden that time cannot change nor custom pall its infinite 
variety. 

M. Brainne is somewhat arbitrary in his selection of German springs, 
for he omits Carlsbad, Toéplitz, and Kissingen from his list, probably from 


the circumstance that play does not go on there. But this excuse does 
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not avail for his strange omission of Homburg, that worthy rival of 
Baden, where M. Blanc almost outvies M. Benazet in the amusements he 
offers his numerous visitors. We will, therefore, at once accompany 
our author to Schwalbach, a place of which the Bubbles of the Brunnen 
made the tation, and which has not altered the least since the time 
when the old man eloquent sojourned there. Our author’s account of 
the hotel dinner will serve as our guarantee : 


The dinner-hour collected us again at the hotel of the Green Monkey. Sixty 

ersons at least were seated round the immense table d’héte, which was of a 
Sev shape. The menu never varies in German hotels: after the herb-soup 
comes a lump of meat, without juice or savour, drowned in a black and thick 
sauce; then a plate of hare, with preserves ; after this a dish of baked fruit. 
The rest is in accordance: the bread is grey, the wine sour, the beer thick, the 
coffee muddy. It is true that it only costs a florin a head, but the worst is, 
that if you paid a Louis apiece you would not have a better dinner. You sit 
down with all sorts of people: there are Belgian bankers, Dutch brokers, 
grandees of Spain, Italian singers, Russian princes, German barons, and che- 
valiers of every order, civil, religious, and military—even those d’industrie. On 
my right, was a professional gambler, cleared out at Wisbaden; on my left, a 
distinguished lorette ; opposite me, a prelate in partibus, very greedy, accord- 


ing to the waiters ; and more ready to open his hand in blessing than in giving. 
After dinner, people walk about in the Casino gardens. The French ladies sit 
at little round tables, on which coffee is served ; the Italian ladies embroider, 
but their embroidery is the work of Penelope; the German ladies knit, and 
each of their remarks corresponds to a dozen stitches. Silent and gloomy, the 
lords of creation smoke their cigars, and try to forget how bored they are. 


The fashionable illness the waters of Schwalbach are supposed to cure 
is sterility. They are so efficacious, indeed, that the citizens of Frank- 
fort used to stipulate in the marriage contract that their wives should not 
visit Schwalbach more than twice during their lives; but these appre- 
hensions have been dissipated by Dr. Constantine James. Of course our 
author tried a bath, and was dragged out of bed for it at two in the 
morning, owing to the affluence of visitors and paucity of bathing-rooms. 
Still he did not regret it, so beneficent was the effect produced on him 
by the water. | 

No one ever yet visited Schwalbach without proceeding to Schlangen- 
bad, where, as we all know, the Frenchman became amorous of himself. 
Unfortunately, when you leave the bath, 


Le peignoir tombe, le corps reste, 
Et le charme s’évanouit. 


Still, Schlangenbad, from the reports of the physicians, must be, to a 
certain extent, a fons yuventutis, and it is visited by a large number of 
ladies for the same reason that takes them to Schwalbach. In other re- 
spects, a lengthened stay at Schlangenbad is rather dreary, for the soli- 
tary amusement is in walking about the forests and taking an air bath 
impregnated with pitch. Hence the tourist is not sorry to push on to 
Wisbaden, the Ultima Thule of the Cockney excursionist on the Rhine. 
Wisbaden, according to Méry, was founded at midnight on July 31, 
1837, when Frascati’s was shut up. The roulette and rouge-et-noir 
tables emigrated across the frontier, and formed a camp, against which 
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French tourists annually try a campaign on the Rhine. But, in reality, 
Wisbaden is one of the oldest thermal springs in Germany: many 
Roman relics have been found there, and its vicinity to Mayence, the 
chief station of the army of Germany, rendered it a place of considerable 
importance. Asa inom watering-place, its reputation was established 
by a season Joseph II, passed there in 1756; and although the French 
war interrupted its prosperity for a season, from 1810 the town gradually 
progressed. Recently it was honoured by the presence of Henri Cinq, 
who received there the deputations from Brittany and La Vendée; but, 
considering it too near to France (perhaps remembering the Duc d’En- 
ghien), the last of the Bourbons transferred his penates to Italy and Aus- 
tria, whence war once again drove him out. Other kings, also, visit 
Wisbaden periodically: the King of the Netherlands tere, passes the 
season there, while all the German princes (and their number is legion) 
pay periodical visits to the ducal family of Nassau, which is allied to 
nearly all the European reigning houses. 

M. Brainne speaks very enthusiastically of the pleasures of Wisbaden, 
but, for our part, we have no great liking for it. It has something very 
cockneyish about it, and we always expect to see the lord mayor’s car- 
riage standing at the door of the Caravanserai of the Quatre Saisons. 
The hot water running away under the pavement is also anything but 
pleasant, for you live in a continual stew, while, curiously enough, it is 
the only place in Germany where we were ever plagued & mosquitoes, 
probably generated by the hot damp atmosphere. Still, we are bound to 
allow that the enterprising company that fines the gambling-tables has 
effected wonders in improving the town during the last few years; and 
there is very pleasant winter society to be found. The Baron de Wil- 
lens, manager of the bank, is indefatigable in inventing fresh allure- 
ments to draw: tourists away from Baden; but his efforts have not yet 
been attended with great success, the number of visitors in 1859 having 
been only about one-half of those who proceeded to Baden. ‘The play, 
too, is considerably more moderate, for the majority of visitors are Ger- 
man, who, naturally saving, are not greatly tempted by the fascinations 
of the rouge-et-noir table. On the other hand, the ducal theatre affords 
great attractions, and for its size is one of the best appointed in Ger- 
many. Last year, an English clergyman, by the way, distinguished 
himself by preaching in the Kursaal against gambling, and charitabl 
exclaimed, “ May these halls and columns of porphyry fall in on this 
temple of the demon, this Belshazzar’s palace !” No one paid any atten- 
tion to him, however, and it was said that he was seen, not long after, 
punting at the roulette-table. But we fancy that is a mere calumny. 

From Wisbaden we accompany M. Brainne to Ems, which is evi- 
dently his favourite Spa, for he writes of it in the superlative. For our 
own part, we confess that we never found any great charm in Ems, for 
it was atrociously hot, and though the forests afforded a pleasant shade, 
it was a frightful Jabour to reach them. But each man to his taste. As, 
however, it is a place not so frequently visited by the birds of passage, 
owing to its remoteness from the silent highway of the Rhine, we may 
be permitted to devote a page or so to a description of its peculiar charms. 
And first, how to get there. 
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There are two methods: by road or by train. The former starts from 
Coblentz, and runs under the broad Stone of Honour. Our author, by 
the way, cannot refrain from sneering at the fortress, but we fancy that 

are sour. Right in front of Ehrenbreitstein is the monument 
of with the inscription, “ Hic cineres, ubique nomen.” Of 
course, M. Brainne quotes Byron’s lines on the youthful hero, forgetful 
that his lordship, in his affectation of singularity, set himself in opposi- 
tion to the universal feeling of his fatherland. The journey from Co- 
blentz to Ems takes two hours: you can go by omnibus, but if you wish 
to be held in respect by the landlords, you had better take a post-chaise. 
The road along the valley of the lakes is exquisite, and resembles an 
English park. The railway is on the other side of the river, and runs 
direct to Ems from Lahnstein on the Rhine. It is cut in the rock at 
the foot of the mountains, and is a marvel of engineering skill. 

Before arriving at Bad Ems you pass through a pleasing village, Dorf 
Ems, where German families usually lodge. The town proper is enclosed 
between the mountain and the river, and consists of one long street, com- 

ed of hotels and lodging-houses. On the right is the chAteau of the 
Pour Towers, where the park commences. At the end of the street, on 
n adjoining the Conversation, is the Kurhaus, the property of the 
Duke of Nassau. This hotel is chiefly frequented by sick persons, owing 
to its proximity to the springs. It contains about three hundred bed- 
rooms, which are let, according to their size and situation, from forty- 
eight kreutzers to eight florins per day. The price of each room is 

inted on the door. Tourists, house prefer the hotels and private 
ouses, which are most comfortable. 

The Kursaal at Ems is a very fine building, recently refitted in a 
most gorgeous manner. It is the marvel of Ems, and is supported by 
porphyry pillars, carved out of a single block, like the ancient temples. 

hose who are not disposed for play will find reserved apartments, where 
they can read the papers, post up their journal, or play the piano. It is 
not one of the slightest charms of Ems that everything has been foreseen 
for the peaceful amusements of family life. Art, too, has been admirably 
ealled in to aid nature, and, when necessary, fresh charms are added. 
There is not a single picturesque site without its shady grotto, its elegant 
kiosque, and rustic bench. The administration have even been so attentive 
as to place tables at the most frequented spots, for the purpose of pic-nics. 
At each stage of the verdurous amphitheatre, which rises on either bank 
of the Lahn, grassy banks and Swiss chalets are found. 

The farmer of the tables is a most enterprising gentleman, offering 
fresh surprises annually to his visitors. There are delightful balls, regattas 
on the lakes, fireworks, and illuminations of the mountains with Bengal 
lights, or else concerts, at which all the celebrities are heard in turn. 
Last year the Bouffes Comiques passed the season at Ems, to the delight 
of all the guests. ' 

Ems is, before all, a Russian colony on the banks of the Rhine. In 
this wild valley the flower of Muscovite aristocracy expands in the month 
of May. Hardly has the thaw driven the opulent boyards from Peters- 
burg, and the last snow begun to melt on the peaks of the Taunus, ere 
the Russian emigration takes up its spring quarters at Ems. ‘There are 
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three seasons: that of the Russians, from May to June; English and 
Germans, from June to July; and that of the French, and other cosmo- 
politan tourists, from August to September. Russia is always nobly re- 
ted at Ems by the empress-dowager, or a princess of the tear 
mily. The Grand-Duchess Constantine was enthroned there in 1857, 
while her husband was sealing the reconciliation with the Western powers. 
The Nord had a permanent reporter here, and a mimic court was main- 
tained, supported by the highest personages of the empire. Since that 
ar the emperor has employed his mother for his political plans at Nice, 
while the nobility have been kept at home by the awkward question of 
the emancipation of the serfs. And now for a little bit of scandal ; 


In the month of June, the only distinguished Russian personages at Ems were 
the Princess Labanoff, ace Paskievitch, Prince Dologourouki, and a baroness, a 
very great lady on my word, for she was nearly as tall as a grenadier of the 
Guard. There was also the Princess R., a Polish lady, who smokes like a Swiss. 
She was accompanied by her daughter, a charming young person, who possesses, 
so it is said, an income of two hundred thousand francs from the paternal chief. 
That must make a great number of roubles. Do you know the Sultana Penesko ? 
No? Norleither. Yet her name figured in full letters on the Kurliste of Ems 
during the season of 1859. England. was represented at this small international 
congress by Lord Polworth and his two daughters, two charming little misses, 
white and pink, and by a considerable personage, who was christened here the 
Prince of Wales, owing to his immense fortune. He has, it is said, one hundred 
and fifty thousand a year, in the one per cents. {What on earth are these P 
Pennsylvanian bonds?}] Miss Forrest, too, was greatly admired, the accom- 
plished type of English beauty, who came to Ems after forming the delight of 
the salons of Wisbaden. I almost forgot Lady Egerton and her daughter, fair 
as wheat, who also formed the delight of the season. 


The Germans are at home at Ems. Like true constitutional sovereigns, 
they reign there, but do not govern. They leave to strangers the top of 
the causeway and the first floor of the hotels, smiling at this peaceful 
invasion which enriches their compatriots. A French lady, who writes 
under the pseudonym of the Count de Légurat, gives us the following de- 
scription of them in her “ Bains d’Ems :” 


The German women—those of the bourgeois class, 1 mean—are not without 
some pretensions. They dress themselves for the season, and take, it must be 
confessed, a useless trouble to equal in good taste the French and Polish ladies. 
They love bead-work, dresses of a bright blue, or colour of gooseberry-jam, and 
pink shawls ; and, despite all, their air of gentle simplicity attracts to them when 
they reply to us with a smile, because they cannot answer in our tongue. They 
possess a special charm—a grace which seems to come from the heart—and in 
the blonde and dreamy maidens you meet in the thickets of Ems, you fancy you 
recognise at times the pure and dreamy type which Ary Scheffer has lent to that 
Marguerite whom the angels eventually ravished from the demon. 


There is one point in this excerpt to which we would call notice as 
thoroughly French—namely, the allusion to the ignorance of French on 
the part of the German maidens. It might have struck the writer that 
the ignorance of German, on the other side, was equally ridiculous, but it 
is the privilege of Parisians to go through the world ignoring every 
tongue but their own. 

The physiognomy of Ems differs essentially from that of Baden and 
the other German watering-places. It is a summer colony, but that 
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colony is sedentary: few birds of passage and nomadic tourists are visible. 
The feast time passed at Ems is half a season. The waters are treated 
seriously, and people really try to cure themselves in the morning, enjoy- 
ing the Kursaal amusements afterwards. In the morning Ems is a maison 
de santé; at night it is an Armida’s garden. Nothing is so interesting 
as to see, in the morning, the young Muscovites in their national costume, 
led by real mujicks, to drink at the fountain. These boyards of three to 
seven years of age have seven-leagued boots, and look like Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb dressed in the ogre’s spoils. At night they clank their spurs 
together while dancing the mazurka. 

The most renowned spring at Ems is the Bubenquelle. It has effected 
miracles: women of from forty to fifty, who have never had children, and 
have come to Ems for very different maladies, have had an addition to 
their family most unexpectedly. At Ems, M. Brainne had also the op- 
portunity for observing the various types of gamblers, and gives us the 
following remarks on a new class of players: 


The platonic player does not resemble the desponding lover ; on the contrary, 
he becomes far more impassioned. Imagination is richer, and far more inex- 
haustible, than the heart. Usually, cleared-out gamblers become platonic, or 
exactly the opposite of blasé lovers. They caress with their eyes the gold their 
hand can no se touch. It is the old Midas, reduced to the punishment of 
Tantalus. Itis true they have eyes left to weep, and ears to hear the announce- 
ment of the loss or gain. Another plays dumbly in his heart of hearts, and 
nats deals on a card. When he gains, he is unhappy, for he reckons up 
mentally all he loses by not playing ; when he loses, he consoles himself by think- 
ing of all he would have lost had he really been playing. He has thus, gratis, 
all the emotions of losing and winning. Another variety of the platonic gambler 
has been observed by my talented con/rére, Paul d’Ivoi. The latter regards the 
deals seriously, and plays against himself. When he gains he is triumphant ; his 
face expands, he dines at the restaurant, offers himself generously a bottle of 
Johannisberg, buys Bohemian glass and agate jewellery. He pays his bill at the 
hotel, and sends money to Paris, lest he inay lose his gains again. If he lose, on 
the contrary, he becomes violent, gloomy, desperate. He wees himself neces- 
saries, retrenches the Kellner’s fee, and ews money from his friends. He has 
thoughts of suicide, and he will, perhaps, carry his eccentricity so far some day 
as to blow out his brains for an imaginary loss of a hundred thousand florins 
which has not cost him five francs. 


On his first visit to Spa, M. Brainne found in the scenery a striking 
likeness to a book of American landscapes he possessed. The Redoute of 
Spa was the Presidential Palace at» Washington, the Salle Levoz the 
Vauxhall of Baltimore. On inquiring, he found that the publisher of au 
illustrated work on Spa had failed twenty years previously, and his stock 
had been exported to the States, and, for the admiration of the backwoods- 
man, rechristened. But, for all that, Spa is a very delightful place, 
situated in the most picturesque portion of the Ardennes, and affording 
something to satisfy every visitor, however exigeant he may be. Its prin- 
cipal attraction to our author is in the fact that play is allowed there, the 
concession having been granted by the Bishop of Liége in 1762. Its 
hours are, however, numbered, for the king sets his face decidedly against 
gambling, and roundly declined a very liberal offer made him by a com- 
~~ for leave to establish gambling-rooms at Ostend. Until this lease 

expired, the Belgian government exercises a strict surveillance over 
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the gambling. The other amusements are balls and concerts, almost 
nightly, and the stay of a great number of adolescents of both sexes at 
Spa, to whom dancing is recommended as an exercise, gives these reunions 
a family air vainly to be sought at other watering-places. Spa races, too, 
figure laweunbty in the catalogue of the continental turf. They take 
place every year in July, and attract a very large assembly. 

The favourite promenade of the drinkers and tourists at Spa is what is 
called the Tour des Fontaines. It would be difficult to perform this on 
foot, for the springs are several miles apart, but the Ardennes ponies are 
easy riding, and if you have a fall, the allées are all carefully sanded. 
The most important of the springs is the Pouhon, celebrated for having 
cured Peter the Great, and next to that the Géronstére, which was dis- 
covered in 1580, but not advantageously employed till 1612. Not so long 
ago, and this spring was the resort of fashion; now it is comparatively de- 
serted. Dr. T., one of the head physicians of Spa, is accustomed to say to his 
patients: “If you can walk tothe Géronstére, drink two or three glasses 
of water, and return to your hotel through the forest, you may be sure 
you are not seriously ill.” The Géronstére happens to be a league from 
Spa, and the road thither runs all the way up hill. A handsome avenue 
leads straight from this spring to the Sauveniére, which has been flowing 
from time immemorial. Antiquarians refer it even to Pliny the Elder. 
In the seventeenth century it enjoyed an extraordinary reputation. The 
water is in special repute with ladies, and the proper way of employing it 
is to drink it for nine consecutive mornings, being careful to plant the foot 
in the imprint left at the side of the well by St. Remacle. In spite of 
the incredulity of the age, many miraculous cures have occurred here. 

Spa, however, has lost much of its old glory. Formerly the greatest 
personages in Europe went there to re-establish their health, and the 
most distinguished authors vied with each other in celebrating the virtue 
of those fountains, which served as a mirror to Margaret of Valois, better 
known as La Reine Margot. In the last century, foreign bathers were 
known at Spa under the name of Bobelins, They were subjected to 
regulations partly jocose, partly serious. On his arrival, the Bobelin re- 
ceived the visit of two Clipashin fathers, who bade him welcome, and 
drew from him alms for their monastery. The Bobelins were also for- 
bidden wearing a sword, “ to prevent those accidents which might occur 
at a spot where gallantry and joy were carried to an excess.” Dr. Lim- 
bourg, author of a book called ‘‘ Les Nouveaux Amusemens de Spa,” 
has preserved for us the statutes of the Bobelinic order, and a charter of 
twenty articles, the fifth of which stipulates that all women, married or 
single, who come within the jurisdiction of the King of the Bobelins, 
may embrace their cavaliers without any one feeling scandalised at it. 
It is curious that Mr. Barry Lyndon tells us nothing of this custom 
during his visit to Spa, where, as we all know, he commenced his court- 
ship of the Lady Lyndon. ) 

A very curious picture has been recently finished, and hung up in the 
large room of the Redoute, into which are introduced all the celebrities 
that have visited Spa. Queen Margot is supposed to be giving an en- 
tertuinment to her guests on a garden terrace. Three queens are in 
the first row: Marguerite de Valois, Christina of Sweden, and Maria 
Theresa of Austria, wife of Louis XIV. Behind them are Charles IL, 
Nov.—voL, CXX. NO, CCCCLXXIX,. Zz 
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King of England,.the Prince of Orange, .the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, . 
the Abbé Raynal, and Lord Wellington. Looking at the: picture soon 
duces all the effect of anightmare. But for all this, Spa is. not at all 
proud ; it has even a»modest aspect, contrasting with its brilliant past and 
the dazzling luxury of some of its contemporaries. Like the mansions of 
the old nobility, it makes no display of its opulence, and its brilliants are 
more frequently in the jewel-box than worn —- Still, the old Spa 
gave, in 1857, magnificent fétes to the Duke and Duchess of Brabant, 
when they visited this picturesque little rock. 

Here we take leave of M. Brainne, regretting that he has confined his 
attention to so few of the countless.Spas of the Continent. We grant 
that what he has done he has done well, but we cannot help feeling that 
his advocacy of the gaming-tables has something interested in its nature. 
Perhaps, though, he defends the institution much for the same reason that 
Carlyle did slavery, because there was nobody to stand up for it. Having 
ourselves visited all the watering-places of Europe, we can fairly give our 
judgment on the vexata questio of play; it is one which has been long 
agitated, and had affairs turned out differently in 1848, there would not 
be a gambling-table now left in Germany. It is unfair to argue in the 
way employed by M. Brainne ; he points to the decadence of Aix-la- 
Chapelle and other places where gambling has been wisely abolished, and 

redicts the same fate for those watering-places where rouge-et-noir is 
still permitted. We grant that the partial suppression of the tables 
profits those towns where the rulers are so short-sighted as to let 
gambling go on, but if it were suppressed simultaneously, Nature would 
reassert her claims, and such spots as Homburg would be deserted in 
favour of Baden, Ems, or even Wisbaden. 

That play is demoralising does not permit a doubt, and were not the 
regents so glad to accept the money offered them by such men as M. 
Benazet and M. Blanc, we think it would die out of itself. Take 
the case of England: not long ago and the West-end swarmed with 
gambling-houses, but the strong arm of the law interfered in a few iso- 
lated cases, and the evil was at once abolished. The only gambling- 
table still existing, to our knowledge, will be found at Doncaster during 
the Leger week, and that will be abolished ere long. But E. O. tables 
are gone completely out of date; the present generation hardly saw one, 
and if athimble-rigger try his unhallowed tricks, he makes acquaintance 
with the nearest horsepond. So fully are the German regents convinced 
of the danger of allowing play in their dominions, that any native caught 
playing is at once pulled up by the police and fined, but they have no 
objection to allow foreigners to go to the deuce their own road. 

Another argument frequently used in favour of the gambling-rooms 
is, that, were it not for them, such places as Baden could not have been 
called into existence. The farmers of the tables are always compelled 
to expend a very heavy sum in keeping up the walks and public amuse- 
ments, and we Sietaidlie allow that without them little would be effected. 
But we fancy that a little less luxury would be desirable if this great 

lague could be suppressed. We have known so many instances of 
1 calamities produced by a visit to a Kursaal, that we shudder when- 
ever we enter one, although we confess, to our sorrow, that half an hour 


generally finds us hard at work backing the colour. 
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Bat. we have. no. desire to’ moralise :; our. object. has been: merely to 
int out to our readers the great improvements that have been effected, 
ring the last few years in the crack watering-places of the Continent. 


It is not nae us,.on reading M. Brainne’s account,.to: find our 


Bath and Chelten deserted in favour of those halls of dazzling li 
presented by the Conversation-houses of Baden and Homburg; Unfor- 
tunately, with us, dulness is, the sine gud non of a watering-place. Any- 
thing more dreary, for instance, than a summer at Ramsgate or Margate 
can hardly be imagined. Even London-super-Mare, which assumes: to 
itself the title of Queen. of Watering-places, is not free from the same 
defect : the visitor is thrown, in great measure, on his own resources for 
amusement. So soon as the Channel is crossed, however, this entirely 
alters ; no bathing-place, however humble, but has its Etablissement de 
Bains, and some controller of the sports. It may be that our continental 
neighbours are more given to out-of-door amusements than ourselves ; still, 
we cannot help thinking that. some change for the better may be. intro- 
duced at home. 

And this, we take it, is the chief reason why our native scenery is so 
much neglected for the continental tour, in spite of the efforts that have 
been made to produce a change. People who take a. holiday for the 
purpose of refreshing themselves after a year of permanent toil, wish 
to find their amusements ready-made, and not to be obliged to invent 
them. A visit to Germany, they are well aware, guarantees them plea~ 
sure in abundance, and they will continue to cross the Channel, and 
spend their money among foreigners, which would be most welcome at 
home. It is not,as M. Brainne suggests, the seduction of the gambling- 
table that carries the blonde sons of Albion abroad, but the certainty 
that they will find health and amusement combined. Abolish the roulette- 
table, and the Continent would be no poorer in visitors, save, perhaps, 
among those whom the Germans would only be too glad to get rid of, 


and who give Staat Procurators the opportunities of accusing all England 
of brutality. 








A GOOD MATCH. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


I sHALL commence this article by telling the reader at the outset who 
I am, altogether irrespective of the effects which my honest and open 
avowal may produce. I hate disguises, and here, upon the very threshold of 
the matter, I throw off the cloak with which my mortal sins are shrouded, 
and stand before you a curious, idle, impertinent, and rather elderly gen- 
tleman, who pries into affairs in which he is in no degree concerned, and 
watches, with a vigilance always on the alert, the actions and conduct of 
everybody who is so unfortunate as to be placed within the sphere of his 
observation. If there be anything hidden, I am sure to be the means of 
dragging it to light ; if there be any disguise attempted, behold the man 
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who rends it in twain, and reveals the masker divested of his covering, 
and with all his deformities broadly and mae defined. I do these things 
not merely from philanthropical motives. I do them partly because I 
have nothing else to do, and I do them to exult in the confusion and 
dis in which my unfortunate victims are invariably involved. 

f it were not for this strange character of mine, th following events 
would probably never have been recorded, or they might—which is, 
perhaps, still worse—have fallen into the hands of some historian quite 
unequal to the task. 

In a very quiet, secluded, half-aristocratic square in the city of Vanity, 
there resided only last summer (so recent are the matters here revealed) 
a gentleman of the name of Head. He was a very quiet, respectable 

rson, possessed of considerable shrewdness, and endowed with no mean 
intellectual attainments. I lived next door to him, so that I had various 
opportunities of forming a pretty correct estimate of his character. Mr. 

ead was a man of money, and the whole of his energies had been 
directed, for a number of years, to the accumulation of money, and 
which, as it increased, Mr. Head’s love for it seemed to wax in the same 
proportion. 
Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa pecunia crescit. 


For all this, Mr. Head was not a mere miser—he was grasping, a little 
avaricious, perhaps—but he did not deny himself any of the comforts of 
life. He lived well, not to say expensively. I think it was scarcely pos- 
sible to meet with a better-informed man than Mr. Head. He was well 
up on all the subjects of the day, and was particularly fond of priding 
himself upon his sagacity and his penetrating and searching character, 
which rendered it next to impossible for him to be imposed upon. 

So soon as it became known (which it very soon was) that a gentle- 
man of the name of Head, possessed of great wealth, had come to live in 
the half-aristocratic square before mentioned, there seemed to be a great 
desire, on the part of two or three gentlemen whom I have frequently 
met in the city aforesaid, to become acquainted with Mr. Head, and, in 
fact, to be admitted within the magic sphere of his confidence and affec- 
tion. I marvelled a little at first when I discovered this, but I marvelled 
a great deal more afterwards, that the circumstance should have awakened 
in my breast any marvel atall. My first idea was, why should my society 
and friendship not have been courted in a similar way, for J had resided 
in the locality even longer than my neighbour Head? A very little 
reflection satisfied me of the absurdity of this question. 

The first difficulty which occurred to the worthy gentlemen to whom I 
have just referred, was as to how they should get access to the presence of 
Mr. Head. A scheme had been revolving in their minds for several 
weeks past, and which contemplated no less an undertaking than the 
establishment of a uew banking company in the city, and which company 
was to bear the significant and comprehensive title of “The Great 
Swallowfield and Gullible District Banking Company.” If Mr. Head 
would only become a shareholder—better far, if he would permit himself 
to ve nominated as a director—nay, if he would only lend his name and 
influence to the scheme, it was perfectly clear that such assistance would 
be the very making and setting up of the company. The names of the 
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gentlemen who took the deepest interest in the Head affair were 8 
phant and Mask, and it was in their teeming brains that the great bank- 

scheme in question first originated. A little consultation was held, 
the result of which was a determination, on the part of those gentlemen, 
to wait upon Mr. Head, and to ask him if he would consent to be a 
party to the undertaking, which promised to be the most profitable of 
any that had ever been contemplated in that district during the last 
century and a half, 

The determination was no sooner come to than it was acted upon, and 
an interview with the great and wealthy Mr. Head was immediately 
sought and obtained. 

“ A banking company!” said Mr. Head, in some surprise, as he stood 
in his library with the two gentlemen aforesaid. : 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mr. Sycophant, “and if it were established with a 
fair capital to start with, I have not the least doubt of the result. Such 
a concern, sir, if properly managed, would pay a dividend of twelve to 
fifteen per cent. per annum to the shareholders,” 

‘“‘ A very excellent rate of interest,” said Mr. Head. 

“T perceive, sir, you are a very penetrating person,” said Sycophant ; 
_ “nay, sir, I saw it the moment you entered this room, and the observa- 
tion you have just made confirms me in my first impression.” 

“If you believe me, Mr. Head,” said Mask, “in seeking this inter- 
view with you, I have no interest to serve except that of society—it is for 
the benefit of society alone that I have consented to take a part in this 
great undertaking. I am myself, thank God, so comfortable in a pecu- 
niary point of view, as to render it altogether unnecessary for me to 
engage in commercial enterprises. ‘There are people whom | know— 
and, indeed, to know them is to esteem them—who would be benefited by 
the undertaking, and I may say, it is in their behalf that I am at present 
acting, and solely with a view to their advantage, and not my own.” 

** Mr. Mask,” said Mr. Head, ‘I quite appreciate the motives by 
which you seem to be influenced. It is very rare—very rare idoed, 
sir, that we meet with men in this world so disinterested as you profess 
to be.” 

“ Tf men were less selfish,” said Mr. Mask, ‘the world would be very 
different from what it is.” 

‘* It would—it would, Mask,” said Mr. Head. 

‘“‘ There is no man, Mr. Head,” said Sycophant, ‘so pegs in this 
city as you are; your reputation has travelled far and wide, and I can 
say of you what I can say of no other man, that I never heard you 
spoken of in my life except with the highest respect and considera- 
tion. You are a man, sir, universally beloved, and | have often ~— 
what a source of pleasure it must be to you to have won so many golden 
opinions.” 

“TI am quite surprised, I assure you, to hear I have been so fortunate, 
for I have made no efforts whatever to gain so much favour.” 

‘“‘ The more credit there is due to you,” replied Sycophant. 

“Then will you proceed to business, Mr. Sycophant?” said Head. 
“Inform me, sir, pray, to what fortunate circumstance I am indebted for 
the present interview.”’ : 
“‘] quite concur in the recommendation of that course,” said Mask. 
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“I think. decidedly it would be advisable:to proceed ‘to business at once. 
If ‘there -be anything which I detest, it is circumlocation. ‘I am a 
straightforward man, and I shave always found it answer ‘best “to’be-so. 


I am: proud:to say, that 1 owe my present position in society altogether to 
tht staightorwardaes, which has always been’a leading feature in my 


“ eel," emumed Sycophant, “thefacts:are these. When this great 
scheme we have mentioned to you first suggested itself, the thing which 
instantly occurred to us was, who were to be the men ‘who should have 
the iene and credit of bringing it before the public, and of prosecuting 
it with such vigour and energy as would be likely to lead to a satisfactory 
result to all concerned. Several persons were named to us as being 
likely to avail themselves of the opportunity thus ‘afforded them of con- 
ferring, not only great advantages upon themselves, but likewise in- 
calculable advantages upon the public; those names, sir, were rejected 
unhesitatingly, with scarcely an exception. At length a friend, who 
took our scheme warmly to heart, was kind enough to name you as a 
gentleman who would be willing to assist in forwarding the undertaking, 
and ‘I do not think that our friend could have named a more suitable 

for, »with your immense wealth, influence, and experience, it 
would be quite impossible, if you would throw them into the scale, 
that our undertaking could be other than highly lucrative.” 

‘“‘ Are you done, Mr. Sycophant?” asked Mr. Head. 

“T have but. another word to add; it is this: take our application into 
your earnest consideration, and let your reply be favourable to our ap- 


« Towill be very plain-with you, gentlemen,” said Head. “TI decline 
joining the undertaking. I have no faith in it.” h 

** No :faith ! no faith | !” exclaimed Sycophant. “It is not possible, 
Mr. Head ; reflect, sir—consider !” 

«J shall not jom it, gentlemen,” said Head. 

“Tam convinced you will not persevere in that determination, 
Sycophant. “Think the matter over, sir, and we will call again.” 

* Yes, yes; let it be so, Mr. Head,” said Mask. 

And forthwith those two gentlemen took their hats from the table, 
and gracefully bowed themselves out of the room—the only step that re- 
ceived the hearty concurrence and approval of Mr. Head. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Head, when they had gone; “Iam not so 
easil ‘entrapped, gentlemen, as you suppose.’ 

This little scene will serve to exhibit the sagacity and penetration of 
Mr. Head, and further demonstrate that he was proof against the insinua- 
tions and blandishments of two of the most designing gentlemen in the 
city of Vanity. 

It is very clear, that unless a man be tolerably shrewd and wary he 
runs a great risk of being made the victim of a hundred different de- 
vices which are laid to entrap him. Mr. Head was protected from this 
danger by a character naturally searching and suspicious. Nobody, I 
dare say, ‘will be so rash as to deny the utility of those qualities to a man 
who is a denizen of the city of Vanity; yet, after all, there are other 
, points of character equally desirable and commendable, as, for instance, 
‘charity, sympathy for the sufferings of others, &c. In these respects, I 


” 


said 
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Tegret'to'say that Mr. Head was wofully deficient ; ‘he had :no charity, 
no ion for the misfortunes‘of his fellow-citizens. I shave given 
the r a remote idea of one side of Mr. Head’s charaeter, but I d 
be doing an injustice, both to myself and my ws I did-not attempt 
‘to furnish him with a vague conception of the other. 

A certain man of the name of Worthy called only a few days after 
the interview described above on Mr. Head. He told his story to him, 
from which it appeared that he had been a farmer in comfortable ciream- 
stances for a number of years, and might still have continued so if he had 
not suffered himself to be persuaded to become bond for a friend for a 
certain sum of money, which he was now called upon to pay in conse- 
quence of the inability of his friend to do so. He had a large family de- 
pending upon him for their subsistence, and all he asked was a small 
subscription towards liquidating the debt he had been so unfortunate as 
to contract. 

‘*No, no, my good man, there are so many impostors,” said Head, 
“that I must decline to assist you. I do not know whether you are 
telling me the truth or not.” 

“‘ Here is a written paper signed by two respectable men of the place, 
which will testify to the truth of my statement.”’ 

“‘ Excuse me, sir,” said Head, “ but the paper may be a forgery.” 

** No, sir, I will go with you to either of the persons who has signed 
the paper, to prove to you that the document which I hold is perfectly 

nuine.” 

“* My time, Mr. Worthy, is very precious. I cannot spare it to inves- 
tigate into these matters.” 

“The least assistance you could render me would be thankfully re- 
ceived,” urged Worthy. 

Mr. Head was deaf to his appeal. There were so many persons going 
about in a similar way, that it was difficult to ascertain who were and 
who were not really objects of charity. The world was so full of decep- 
tion, that it required the utmost vigilance to guard oneself ‘from impo- 
sition. 

Poor Worthy went away as he came, and impressed with the idea that 
Mr. Head was one of the hardest—most uncharitable men that he had 
ever encountered in his life. I am sorry to say (I took the pains'to 
inquire into the merits of the case) that this deserving man was reduced 
to beggary by the imprudent act of which he had been guilty, but which 
might have been prevented by a little timely assistance from Mr. Head. 
Oh, Mr. Head! there are many charges may be laid at your door, and 
this is one of them. 

It is by no means a pleasant thing to be always dwelling on the dark 
side of a picture; there are lights and shades in life as ‘there are'in 
human character, and pleasant and consolatory is it to know, that 
although to-day it may be gloomy, to-morrow the glorious sun may 
shine forth in all his power and splendour, animating life‘anew, and im- 
parting to every object in nature a different aspect from that which it 
wore only a few hours before. 

Every person in the city of which I have been writing was, ‘therefore, 
Iam happy to say, not a Head. No, there were persons, to'say nothin 
of myself, who were acted upon by the noblest motives of our nature, an 
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the opposite neighbour of Mr. Head was a lady of this description. 
enaoall was tem Heart. She was a fakin and, I etn had 
not yet passed her thirtieth year. A nobler, finer character than Miss 
Heart’s, perhaps, never existed. She led a life of retirement ; she did 
not visit much, nor receive a great deal of company. When I say she 
did not visit much, I use the word in its conventional sense, and by which 
I mean that she did not visit much the houses of families in circumstances 
similar to her own. She visited houses a great deal in another fashion ; 
wherever there was a. family in distress—wherever there was sickness-—— 
wherever there was death, there was Miss Heart administering comforts 
to the needy, prescribing remedies to the sick, soothing the mourners, and 
bidding them a of good cheer, for there was a place where they should 
be reunited to the father or the mother whom they had lost. If there 
were any bazaar organised for purposes of charity, any soup-kitchen 
— for providing the poor with nourishment during hard and in- 
clement seasons, any hospital, school, or other deserving institution that 
stood in need of support, you may be sure that Miss Heart contributed 
liberally to each of these objects, and that not openly and ostentatiously, 
but quietly, and almost unobserved. A rare character was that of Miss 
Heart—a pity that it should be so rare. It would be no easy task to re- 
count all the noble institutions that this inestimable lady has been the 
means of establishing—asylums for decayed governesses, needlewomen, 
servants, and others. It was well that Miss Heart was a person of large 
property, for if it had not been so, she would have been prevented, like 
many other ladies of the same name, from doing as much good as she 
wished to do. It was fortunate on another account, because her liberality, 
long before this, must have reduced her to a state of penury, if her re- 
sources had not been very considerable. As it was, there were some well- 
grounded fears that can 4 an event might actually occur, if she did not 
put a check upon her liberal hand. Of course such a lady as Miss Heart 
was very soon known to every person in the city of Vanity, and not only 
to the citizens themselves, but to strangers immediately after their arrival 
in the city, and the consequence of all this was, that whilst Miss Heart 
rendered great and important services to persons really in need and de- 
serving of her assistance, she was made the dupe of a great many design- 
ing impostors, who trumped up the most plausible stories for the occasion, 
and such as would be most likely to enlist her sympathy, and to cause 
her to give liberally to the pretended sufferers. ‘There was one great 
drawback in Miss Heart’s character, and yet, after all, it was a failing on 
the right side. She had so much faith in human nature, and she was so 
kindly disposed towards every person, that she could never for a moment 
bring herself to suspect any of her applicants guilty of falsehood, or of an 
intention to deceive her; so she gave away altogether indiscriminately, 
and it may be said that the undeserving fared as well at her hands as the 
necessitous and really poor. Affluent as Miss Heart was understood to 
be, it soon became apparent to her nearest friends that a continuance of 
such profuse liberality on her part would be sure in the end either to re- 
duce her to a state of comparative dependence or of absolute penury. 
How was this indiscriminate munificence to be put a stop to? Remon- 
strances were of no avail, for Miss Heart would not listen to them. She 
persisted in obeying the impulses of her nature, and would continue to 
give, so long as the persons seeking assistance only seemed to deserve. 
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A few female friends of Miss Heart assembled in solemn conclave for 
the purpose of discussing the position in which Miss Heart stood, and 
devising, if possible, some means whereby such calamities as 
and ruin, which really threatened Miss Heart, might be averted. The 
drawing-room of Mrs. Sympathy was chosen for the place of meeting, 
and the time fixed for the commencement of business was after the 
removal of the tea-things. There were present at this important meet- 
ing, besides the lady of the house, Miss Candour, Miss Prudence, Miss 
Foresight, and some other ladies, whose names, although I bribed Mrs. 
Sympathy’s housemaid with the promise of a treat to the play, I was 
unable to obtain. 

By common consent, Mrs. Sympathy was called to the chair. 

“ Ladies,” she began, ‘it is scarcely necessary for me to remind you 
of the object which has called us together this evening. I may, however, 
say, and I think you will not object to subscribe to the statement, that 
the object is one of paramount importance, inasmuch as it deeply concerns 
the interest of a friend whom we all love, honour, and esteem. (Hear, 
hear.) Yes, ladies, it is no idle business which summonses us together 
in solemn council this evening. I shall briefly, and as a matter of form, 
state the purpose of this meeting. To most of you, if not to all, a certain 
lady of this city of the name of Heart will be personally known. The 
lady is, or was, possessed of considerable wealth. Of Miss Heart’s cha- 
racter there is but one opinion entertained by the citizens of Vanity ; 
there is not a person, I believe, who does not almost idolise her, and I 
am persuaded J shall not be guilty of an untruth when I affirm that she 
is the most popular lady of this city. (Ironical cheers from one or two 
ladies, whose names I forbear to mention.) It would occupy me a con- 
siderable time if I were to expatiate at any length upon the manifold 
virtues of that amiable lady, or to attempt to recapitulate the innume- 
rable acts‘ of charity which she has perpetrated silently and even in a 
clandestine manner. I am sure of this, that there are many ladies who 
would do well if they would imitate the example of Miss Heart. (‘Oh, 
oh!’ cried one or two ladies from a corner of the room.) Yes, there are 
ladies in the room,” continued Mrs. Sympathy—and she cast her mild, 
benevolent eyes in the direction whence these exclamations had proceeded 
—‘ who might be considerably benefited by such an excellent example.”’ 

“Mrs. Chairwoman,” interposed Miss Candour, amidst some little 
confusion, “are we to understand that the remarks which you have just 
made are intended to wound the feelings of some of the ladies present ?” 

“ T shall not be interrupted, Miss Candour,” said the chairwoman. 

“I have only asked a question, to which I think you cannot hesitate 
to vouchsafe a reply,” urged Miss Candour. 

‘‘ Order, order,” cried one or two of the ladies. 

‘‘ TI shall not be interrupted,” resumed the chairwoman. ‘ The ob- 
servations I have just made are not without their application.” Some further 
interruption hereupon ensued, but upon Mrs. Sympathy threatening to 
vacate the chair if order was not instantly restored, she was suffered to 
proceed. ‘ We are all satisfied, I think,’’ continued the chairwoman, “ of 
the goodness of Miss Heart’s character, but there is one important thing 
to be considered. Miss Heart, I fear, is not so discreet as she might be 
in distributing her charity. I fear she is frequently the victim of deep 
and designing people, and that persons become the recipients of her 
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charity-who do not m any degree stand in need of it. It-is unnecessar 
for me “to say ‘to-what ‘a result this want of discretion "may lead. If 
Miss ‘Heart continues to squander away her money thus sodden , it'is 
greatly to'be'feared ‘that she will one day (and that day not very far dis- 
tant) fall intova state of poverty herself. It is to guard against such’an 
event’ that the present meeting has been called, and to form some scheme 
for the ‘better regulation of the whole of Miss Heart’s affairs. If any lady 
has any 'remark’to make, she is at liberty to do so.” And Mrs. Sympathy 
sat down ‘amidst half-suppressed cheers, titters, and the partial waving of 
scented pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Miss Prudence hereupon arose. “She said she was unable to speak, 
never having spoken before, but she begged toask, and she did not know 
whether she should be im order in doing so, but she hoped she should— 
she begged to ask if Miss Heart had been apprised of the present meeting?” 

“No, certainly not,” replied the chairwoman ; “no person has an 
knowledge of this meeting except the ladies present.” She little thought 
it would be-reported in the New Monthly. 

Miss Prudence thanked the chairwoman for the information, and re- 
‘sumed her seat. 

A minute or two elapsed, during which time the most profound silence 
"prevailed, when at length Miss Candour stood forward, and requested to 
“ay a few words, assuring the ladies that she should not occupy their time 
ef quite concur,” she proceeded, “ in the remarks made by our excel- 
lent chairwoman this evening as to the propriety of forming some plan 
for the purpose of protecting Miss Heart from imposition and fraud, to 
which, I am much afraid, she has been for a considerable time subjected, 
and I do not ‘think we should be performing our duty if we did not at 
once enter upon the scheme seriously and energetically, and with the 
full determination of bringing our efforts to a satisfactory issué. (Cheers. ) 
I think it is‘a sacred duty which devolves upon us all, to unite the whole 
of our energies in a case so much deserving of our sympathy and support. 
The first question that naturally suggests itself is, what is the best way 
of attaining the object we -have in view, so as to avoid giving offence, and 
trenching upon ground which might subject us to the charge of being. 
trespassers and intruders? But surely, ladies, if we appear ‘to tres- 
pass or to interfere in a cause with which, in one sense, we may be 
‘said to have nothing to do, it is from the purest—the most honourable 
motives. We have no interest of our own to advance, but simply to pro- 
tect those of a lady who, we are all aware, has conferred innumerable 
benefits upon society. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) How, then, should we 
set about this business ? It appears to me, that if a deputation were 
formed and empowered to wait upon Miss Heart, in order to’make such 
representations ‘to her‘as the case in point ‘might seem to justify, such a 
foo could not fail to be attended with the most beneficial effects. 

here is, ‘however, another course open to us, and which would, perhaps, 
be preferable to ‘the one I have just recommended. It is this: it might, 
a ps, be-more advisable, and more prudent, and more agreeable to the 
lings of Miss Heart, if three or four of us-were calling upon some of 
‘her most intimate acquaintances—those persons who are known to exer- 
‘cise the most control over her—and recommending them to speak to Miss 
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‘Heart upon the subject in the most delicate manner possible. I leave it, 
however, to yourselves, ladies, to decide as*to ro course which would a 
the most: prudent ‘to t, or, perhaps, some lady may ‘suggest a plan 
-which may speedo bod of t nee rhieh I we had ‘the ‘honour of 
daying before you this evening.” ; 

Miss Candour resumed her seat amidst much applause, whereupon 
Miss Foresight immediately challenged the attention of the meeting. 

“T have listened,” began that lady, “with great attention to the 
observations ‘made'by the last speaker, and I must confess not without 
being considerably interested in what has just fallen from her lips. It 
would be impossible to disapprove of anything which she has suggested, 
but I am, however, of opinion that there is a plan which has not yet 
even been hinted at, which is ‘much superior to either of those recom- 
mended by my sagacious friend Miss Candour. (Hear, hear.) Yes, 
ladies, the plan is one which I do not hesitate for a moment to recom- 
mend, and which, if ‘put in force, ‘will, I have no doubt, answer all ‘the 
purposes we have in contemplation. (Hear, hear.) There are some 
ladies who may object to it from motives the most laudable and proper; 
but, whilst I am to some extent prepared to concur in those objections, I 
am at the same time persuaded that the scheme to which I wish to call 
‘your attention is,~perhaps, the only one which will be followed by a 
really advantageous result. (Hear, hear.) I am perfectly aware that I 
am about totouch on delicate ground, and that I shall lay myself open 
‘to ‘a charge of boldness—if not of impertinence—but ‘a hots sense of 
duty compels me, on the present occasion, to waive these considerations 
entirely, and'to seek, by whatever means I possess, to further the inte- 

~rests of the amiable lady in whose behalf this meeting has been called. 
(Cheers.) Ladies,” proceeded the fair speaker, ‘‘I need not remind you 
that it has not been my lot to contract any matrimonial engagement. 
(Titters and laughter.) I have not been disposed to do so; it is alto- 
gether, I should conceive, superfluous to say that many opportunities 
have presented themselves of which I might have availed myself. (Much 
laughter.) Yes, I-have preferred to remain as I am. I do not regret 
the step which I have taken, fora lady ought to be the best judge herself 
of the circumstances m which she believes she should be tiie happiest. 
It does not follow, however, that the course which I have pursued is that 
which I would recommend others to pursue—no, a diametrically opposite 
course is one which may sometimes be followed with the greatest advan- 
tage, and that is the course which I think it advisable that Miss Heart 
should take. (Loud cheers.) If she marries a kind and pradent husband, 
I have no doubt he will husband—excuse the bon mot—her resources in 
such a way as to enable her to retain her property, and still dispense 
considerable sums of money in acts of charity.”’ (Cheers.) 

Miss Foresight having finished, the chairwoman invited some other 
lady to follow, but as there seemed to be no intention to do so, Mrs. 
Sympathy asked Miss Candour if she wished to embody the opinions she 
had expressed in the form of a resolution. 

Miss Candour said that she thought she had better do so. 

The chairwoman then asked Miss Foresight if it were her intention to 
move an amendment to the resolution of Miss Candour, to which question 
that lady unhesitatingly replied in the affirmative. 
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After the lapse of a few minutes, Miss Candour stood again forward, 
and read her resolution, which ran thus : 

“ Tt is the opinion of this meeting that a deputation should be formed, 
and requested to wait upon some of the friends of Miss Heart, in order to 
impress upon them the necessity of either urging or suggesting that Miss 
Heart’s affairs be regulated and conducted with a greater view to the 
interests of that lady than they are at present, and in such a manner as 
shall be most conducive to the 5 fa rotection of her property.” 

“Will any lady second that edule ?” asked the chairwoman. 

“ ] will,” said Miss Prudence. 

“ Thank you. Will you be so kind, Miss Foresight, as to read the 
amendment ?” 

The chairwoman’s request was immediately complied with. The amend- 
ment ran : 

“ It is the opinion of this meeting, that the best and most effective way 
of protecting the property of Miss Heart is by her allying herself in mar- 
riage with some honest and worthy gentleman, whose interest it would 
thus be to look to the property of his wife, and that the ladies present 
form themselves into a committee for the purpose of inquiring into the 
best means of carrying this object into effect.” 

The amendment being seconded, the chairwoman rose and said : “‘ Ladies, 
I believe it is customary to put the amendment first; therefore, I will 
thank those who are in favour of it to signify the same by holding up their 
right hands—one, two, three, four, five, six. I will thank those ladies 
who are in favour of the original motion to signify the same in the usual 
way—one, two, three, four, five. The amendment is carried.” 

An early night was fixed for another meeting, and a vote of thanks 
awarded to the chairwoman. These things accomplished, shawls, bonnets, 
and cloaks were sought after, and the meeting separated. 

When the ladies met again, the committee tendered a report of their 
investigations, which resulted in the unanimous conclusion that a worthy 
and well-meaning gentleman of the name of Head was the most eligible 
pee that could be selected as a husband for Miss Heart, and that the 

nefits that would flow from the union would be twofold—inasmuch as 
the counsels of Miss Heart would inevitably be the means of relaxing the 
grasping tendencies of Mr. Iead, whilst,on the other hand, Mr. Head would 
unquestionably contribute to the softening down of the feelings of Miss 
Heart, and to preventing an abuse of that goodness which was one of that 
lady’s chief characteristics. It is needless to say that the report of the com- 
mittee was adopted, and means at once resolved upon for the purpose of 
securing the object in question, which in a very short time, I am happy .. 
to say, was attained. 

Ah! happy union, Head and Heart! Away with bachelorship and 
spinstership, and all praise to the ladies who have contributed to the pro- 
motion of this worthy and desirable compact. 
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A HOLIDAY TOUR IN SPAIN. 


BY A PHYSICIAN, 


AFTER spending four days at Granada, both pleasantly and also very 
much to his own satisfaction, in regard to the information acquired, the 
writer engaged a place in the Malaga diligence, and left for that town 
towards evening. Before, however, taking final leave of the former 
city, justice requires that some acknowledgment should be made respect- 
ing the marked courtesy with which he was everywhere received, not 
only by members of his own profession with whom he came in contact 
at various medical institutions, but likewise from lay and clergy men 
officially connected with several public establishments. ec an English 
physician, visiting Spain to see the country and its people in various 
phases, proved always an excellent introduction ; and although his name 
may not have been wholly unknown to several members of the medical 
republic, still, when he said, “Io soy un medico Ingles,” that always 
proved a prop —onnl.te or * Open, sesame !” everywhere. Moreover, 
not only at Granada were such courteous proceedings experienced, but 
the result was the same throughout. Therefore, whatever animad- 
versions may be made in these eichie of Spain on some salient points 
characterising its inhabitants, good breeding, and an anxious desire to 
please, or make themselves useful to foreigners who behave politely, 
became universally apparent in all their intercourse. Should it be other- 
wise, the first fault is likely to have been committed by the stranger, who 
is sometimes not sufficiently careful of what he says to haughty Spaniards, 
“ Palabras ”—words—or well-selected palaver—being with them of the 
utmost importance in every social relation. But on this and other topics 
of the same category more hereafter. 

Having to pass over the same route to Malaga by which Granada had 
been reached, returning travellers hence meet with little of novelty to 
communicate. Indeed, everything was nearly analogous. Even the 
beggars were identically those who previously importuned passengers. 
At Loja, four sturdy mendicants watched the diligence’s arrival, although 
it was past midnight, to ply their vocation. One being the same tall man, 
in an ample cloak, who had on the former occasion, that is, when going 
towards Granada, piteously asked for only a quarto to keep him from 
starving, and likewise through love of the “ Santissima Virgen.” On 
crossing the highest part of the road leading over the Sierra, although 
the wind was not equally boisterous as three nights before, it yet felt 
very cold, and blew so violently that the dust flew about in clouds, almost 
causing suffocation. However, towards dawn, when the carriage reached 
the southern declivity of this high mountain range, the truly dangerous 
nature of the road over which various dozing passengers now travelled 
became fully exposed to their view, more especially while they descended 
southwards. ‘The constantly occurring zig-zag curves, sharp turnings, 
rapid descents, often along high ridges having a deep valley on either 
side, even occasionally devoid of any parapets, and the quick pace at 
which the mules rattled forward, made this part of the journey really 
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frightful. Had one of the ten mules stumbled, come in éollision with 
any string of donkeys, of whom many were met ascending, besides others 
travelling in the — direction, or had the diligence got too near the 
unguarded road-edge, broken a spring, made any sudden lurch, parti- 
cularly when turning a sharp corner of the road, or going along some 
precipitous ridge, then the whole team, vehicle, and travellers might 
all have been precipitated many hundred feet, and thereby incurred utter 
destruction. In no former journey through any country ever visited has 
the. writer travelled over such a dangerous route as the one leading down 
the Sierra towards Malaga; and that. not for several miles, but during 
a considerable number continuously. The whole progress. was rather 
nervous. But although not very timorous, and knowing it could not be 
avoided, the present narrator really felt relieved on his safe arrival at the 
diligence office in Malaga. Another feature in this perilous night journey 
should be also stated—namely, the contingency of being attacked by 
banditti when crossing these lonely mountains. That such events are 
not imaginary, was proved by a gendarme occupying the same dili- 
gence compartment as the writer, who stated that, very lately, another 
guardian and himself had been engaged in a combat with eight ladrones 
at one of the road turnings which he pointed out when passing. This 
did not sound like agreeable intelligence. Nevertheless, so recent an oc- 
currence, perhaps, made the road safer than previously ; just as the fresh- 
water sailor, when rather afraid, was told by an older tar during battle to 
pop his head into a large hole made a minute before. by a cannon-shot, 
since it was very unlikely another bullet would ever pass through the 
same aperture. 

Learning no steamer would leave for Cadiz until the second evening fol- 
lowing his arrival at Malaga, the writer thus had two days to perambulate 
again its narrow streets and donkey-besieged thoroughfares. If dust 
and other local inconveniences felt disagreeable during the first visit, 
they proved still more annoying on this second occasion. Indeed, several 
were then so uubearable, that any eynic might justly exclaim, “ Dirt, 
dust,.and donkeys reign paramount in all the tortuous, narrow, and un- 
pleasantly odoriferous lanes or alleys of Malaga, wherein sunshine seldom 
enters, and free ventilation is almost impossible.” Irrespective of these 
local drawbacks, the city is a busy, money-making, and prosperous sea 
emporium, especially for wine, raisins, and oranges; if judged by its 
crowded ports, package-impeded streets, and actively employed popula- 
tion. That the place proves an agreeable residence for idle people or 
strangers seems very doubtful. In fact, it must be quite otherwise, 
seeing even Malagueiios prefer living at their pretty quintas, which are 
very numerous in the immediate neighbourhood. Society is said to be 
dull, while culture of the fine arts, or any addiction to literature, has 
been reported by various authorities as rather unusual. Respecting these 
true sigus of a people’s civilisation, casual visitors can scarcely speak. 
Still one feature may be now mentioned, namely, that Malaga pos- 
sesses a numerously supported reading-elub, or casino, where, besides 
books and other evidences of mental cultivation, not only Spanish, but 
French, German, and English periodicals are constantly on the table for 
perusal. Having been introduced by a friend to this reunion, the writer 
can. state that, in addition to numerous-other sources of information, he 
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had an opportunity of seeing the previous week’s Punch, the Times, the. 
Illustrated London News, and Edinburgh Review, besides various literary, 
and political publications, That such an opportunity of learning what: 
was going on at. home became a pleasant event, may be. easily imagined,, 
when it is stated the party admitted had not seen a single English perio- 
dical since leaving the British metropolis, nearly three weeks previously. 
A recent writer, when alluding to the social habits of Malaga residents, 
says two or three balls are given during winter by the leading mer+ 
chants ; but otherwise there is little intercourse. Ladies almost exclu- 
sively visit those of their own families ; and the men meet.each other at 
the club, to play cards or converse, besides smoking their cigarettes. 
Throughout the lower classes intemperance is not uncommon, while 
quarrels terminating in knife-stabs are not of unfrequent occurrence. To 
illustrate this propensity of Malagueiios to use the “cuchillo”—knife—the 
physician who now writes may mention, as strong evidence, that, when 
visiting the general hospital, which contained about two hundred inmates, 
the surgeon, with whom he inspected the various dormitories, pointed out. 
five patients then under treatment, each having been recently wounded 
with the above-named weapon. One man, whose case had only ap- 
peared in the local newspaper a few days before, was stabbed close to the. 
heart, which, however, eseaped injury; another in the belly, also dam 
gerously ; a third in the back; while a fourth and fifth had fortunately 
received less serious wounds. Having been all seen by the narrator at 
his visit to this publie establishment, the facts thus ascertained strongly 
illustrate the great frequency of such crimes among the population of 
Malaga. Further, and as corroborating proof, he would also add, the 
same surgeon stated, on being asked, that about one hundred similar 
cases of stabbing had been received into this establishment during the 
t twelve months, which, however, did not include many analogous ex- 
amples attended in the city at the parties’ own homes. The above data 
indicate frightful moral degradation, almost eg gies in any other 
European country. But this propensity to crime has always been noticed 
in Southern Spain. Indeed, it is mentioned by an author of repute, that, 
when Malaga contained scarcely half its present population, one hundred 
and five persons were murdered in its precincts during one year. Besides 
the arrogance and quarrelsome disposition of the lower orders, even on 
the slightest suspicion of an offence, and which all admit characterises 
their idiosyncrasy, so much hot Arabian blood still cireulates through 
Iberian veins, that these passionate outbursts may be thereby in part 
explained, but not extenuated. However, without now making such an 
attempt, a very remarkable influence which the atmosphere is said to 
produce during certain conditions, in reference to the commission of crime 
in this maritime district of Spain, deserves special record. It is the fol- 
lowing. When the “‘terral,’’ or north-west wind, blows from the moun- 
tain range called Boca del Asno, which sometimes occurs with great vio- 
lence, being cold in winter but burning hot in summer, these blasts then 
often produce so much excitability and restlessness in the system, that 
_ wounds, and suicides consequently prevail in greater number 
at other seasons. In fact, this micas action of the terral upon 
human organisms is so well known and recognised at Malaga, that 
judges are said to modify their sentences upon criminals in consideration 
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of its prevalence; or similar to what Sir Woodbine Parish states like- 
wise obtains at Buenos Ayres, in South America. In that city, when the 
“viento norte” ocean over the great ca plain Se it 

uently produces such nervous excitation, and even tem erange- 
ee of ‘hs moral faculties, as to cause crime and bloodsled. This 
action upon the human system of natives is so very marked, that advo- 
cates even plead a prevalence of a north-west wind as an extenuation 
of their clients’ delinquencies. 

Much has been recently stated regarding the salutary, if not curative, 
influence of the climate of Malaga upon disease. Some late authorities 
likewise assert that it is superior to many other southern localities, which 
at present enjoy very high reputations as salubrious retreats for invalids. 
Without going into any lengthened medical discussion on so professional 
a subject, since a holiday tour is not the proper arena for such investi- 
gations, the physician who at present speaks would nevertheless briefly 
say, he very much doubts the correctness of any opinion promulgated in 
reference to the advantages which Malaga salty possesses as a salutary 
residence, especially for consumptive patients. Pulmonary disease fre- 
quently prevails in the city and its vicinity, and is proved by this conclusive 
fact, namely, that out of fourteen hundred and sixty-nine deaths recently 
réported to have taken place, during nine consecutive years, in the general 
hospital already mentioned, five hundred and ninety-five fatal cases, or up- 
wards of forty per cent., arose from pectoral maladies. If affections of such 
description so frequently originate, and thereby also prove fatal in this 
locality, it cannot surely become sanative to those coming from other coun- 
tries, especially having the germs of thoracic affections already manifested 
in their constitutions. The winter may be mild compared with more 
northern regions, but it seems curious that the greatest amount of sickness 
is met with during December and January ; while in summer, as stated in 
a former part of these sketches, the heat, dust, and dryness of the atmo- 
sphere—always most injurious to phthisical persons—are then nearly 
unbearable. In short, the climate of Malaga has been much overpraised ; 
at least, according to observations made on the spot. It cannot be re- 
commended like Hyéres, in France, or even some places in the south of 
Ireland and Devonshire. Indeed, very erroneous notions are sometimes 
entertained respecting the salubrity of different, and especially warm 
climates; such opinions being often formed from the sensations impressed 
yom an individual’s own physical frame, particularly if a non-medical 
observer. An agreeable atmosphere is not always the most salubrious. 
Nay, sometimes the reverse ; although the bodily feelings of persons are 
thereby more gratified than in countries where aérial impressions seem 
of an opposite description. Take, for example, the south of France or 
Italy, which the present critic has visited personally, and made special 
inquiry into, as he did the locality now under discussion. In reference 
to these places, the mature sindlihes come to is, that the views com- 
monly entertained are often founded on partial reports, if not exaggera- 
tions. The climates just named are no doubt delightful during most 
winter seasons; and visitors from the north, if in bodily health, enjoy 
their balmy breezes, splendid sky, and exhilarating atmosphere, at the 
same time that surrounding nature appears even like an earthly paradise. 
Nevertheless, diseases become quite as serious there as elsewhere, are 
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generally more rapid in their course, and sometimes more incontrollable 
by medical treatment. Further, the average limit of human existence 
is by no’ means prolonged to the same term which so frequently prevails 
in more northern and bleaker countries of Europe. Physical develo 
ment arrives sooner at maturity, but decays more quickly among the 
native population. Therefore, if allowed to speak figuratively, animal 
life in many southern regions somewhat resembles a wax-taper burning 
in oxygen gas: it blazes up rapidly, gives out much light, produces a 
great flame, but soon wastes away and gets speedily extinguished. 

Malaga being a port of great commercial activity, and constituting 
the chief place in Southern Spain from whence steamers proceed, whether 
towards the Straits of Gibraltar, or the upper Mediterranean, strangers 
are always arriying at, or departing from, Ucheshens In consequence of 
thus forming a central point for travellers, either on business or pleasure, 
the accommodation required as. to hotels and so forth, is now more ample 
than even not many years previously. In the Alameda the best fondas 
are situated, of which the chief are, the Alameda, Oriente, and Victoria ; 
all being good, and having tables d’héte not inferior to those usually met 
with in Spain. There are also “ casas de pupillos” (boarding-houses), 
and several very fair ‘casas de comidas” (restaurants), where really 
eatable Spanish-cooked dinners may be obtained “a la carte,’’ as in 
France, besides numerous cafés, although these are mostly of an inferior 
description. However, on the whole, in respect of creature-comforts and 
necessities, which are so essential towards making a stranger’s tour in any 
foreign land if not pleasant at least bearable, Malaga is by no means de- 
ficient. Provisions being plentiful, and wine or fruit abundant, the ex- 
penses of living are not so considerable as in many other Spanish towns. 
But regarding private accommodation for visitors or invalids, the place 
continues still very deficient. This may not signify to casual tourists, 
but for those who propose being residents during an entire winter, it 
becomes a great drawback. Besides, as there are few eable drives 
in the neighbourhood, while public street vehicles scarcely exist, every 
person being obliged to walk in crooked narrow alleys, where only 
donkeys or pedestrians can enter; and, further, seeing the immediate 
environs possess very little attraction, after all novelty has passed, to 
live in such a town, even if the weather prove really fine during winter, 
as recent laudators have asserted, must prove both dull and exceedingly 
uninteresting. What it becomes in dry scorching summers has been 
- already so amply described in a previous portion of these sketches, that 
the point need not be further discussed. ‘Therefore, whoever can retreat 
to their quintas on adjacent heights, or fly away to Ronda—the Tivoli 
of Andalusia, and a cool residence, while every other town feels like an 
oven—seem always glad to escape from Malaga at such seasons, the 
change being then in every way delightful. 

As might be expected in a seaport, where much business is transacted, 
and the labouring population consequently well remunerated, while in- 
toxicating liquors are obtainable at low prices, the vice of drunkenness is 
reported to prevail more extensively here than in any other district 
throughout the Peninsula. This feature stands forth the more promi- 
nently, seeing Spaniards are, as a nation, very temperate, and quite dif- 
ferent, as regards inebriety, from the inhabitants of almost any other 
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uropean country. Judging from the scenes often observed when peram- 
bulating the second-rate alleys and “ back-slums”’ of Malaga, this accu- 
sation is well founded. The wine and spirit shops—or often cellars— 
seemed exceedingly numerous, and were frequently full of votaries ; espe- 
cially towards evening. Indeed, the large number of “ anti-temperance 
traps” constantly set to catch delinquents, exceeded, in proportion to the 
tion, considerably the ratio noticed elsewhere. The facilities thus 
in procuring strong drinks may in part account for the nume- 
rous brawls—often ending in violence or even wounds—which oecur in 
those low receptacles of muleteers, boatmen, and analogous gentry, who, 
from i of instruction, the want of mnocent sources of amuse- 
ment, besides being demoralised by bull-fights and smuggling, can 
scarcely avoid becoming moral law-breakers, ultimately ending in crime. 

As many of the lower orders look very African in outward aspect, and 
are really descendants of former Moorish inhabitants, hereditary taint 
must influence their conduct; it being also well known that human life 
was not much valued by those ancient barbarian tribes. However, little 
notice being taken by public authorities of such disorderly proceedings, 
unless when death ensues, or accompanied by aggravating circumstances, 
it is difficult to obtain accurate information illustrating the criminal sta- 
tistics of Malaga. One instructive fact may, however, be here men- 
tioned, namely, the number of horsemen—apparently peasants from the 
country — often noticed in the public market-place, or at adjoining 
“ posadas”’ (inns), or “ ventas” (wine-houses), who had long guns hang- 
ing from their saddle-bows, ready to use if attacked by “mala gente,” 
either coming to town, or on returning homewards. Such sights, although 
they may look, to strangers, picturesque, are unmistakable proofs of a 
criminal tendency in the population. For, if otherwise, why were these 
cavaliers armed with any offensive weapons when only travelling short 
distances? The inference is obvious; their arms were for self-defence, 
in case they might meet banditti. But it has always been so; and in 
ancient times report says assassinations were common, with every species 
of excess or violence. One year a hundred and five persons were mur- 
dered. 

Before quitting Malaga, it may be useful to observe, for the informa- 
tion of future tourists who visit this seaport on purpose to make an ex- 
cursion in Andalusia, that, should they propose to go from Granada to 
Sevilla, the journey will prove rather difficult of accomplishment. No 
conveyance runs directly between these two cities. Hence, travellers 
must either proceed northward to Baylen by the Madrid diligence, and 
there wait for the down mail to Cordoba; but, as it may, perhaps, be 
full, thereby a delay even for days might ensue. Or, should that road 
not be selected, then parties can travel on mule-back direct to Cordoba. 
Lastly, they may return to Loja with the Malaga diligence, and from 
thence proceed by mules, through Osuna and Carmona to Sevilla. Each 
of these routes is fatiguing and tedious, while the two latter are not 
always safe for solitary pilgrims. Therefore, by far the best mode to 
adopt seems that followed by the present tourist. It is the least difii- 
cult, and, with the exception of a second time crossing the dangerous 
mountain pass over the Sierra Tejeda, the traveller never has to go twice 
over the same ground; whereas, if any of the other methods be chosen, 
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this objection cannot be avoided, whether he subsequently visits Cadiz or 
to Madrid from Sevilla. Further, Gibraltar and its straits, besides 
African coast, may be thus seen in passing. That plan, the tourist 
who now tenders advice, followed, and he would strenuously recommend 
others who may visit Southern Spain to do so likewise, believing they will 
not feel disappointed. 

Having arranged respecting his berth in a steamer, which would sail 
for Cadiz on the evening announced, ere he could embark, the writer had 
first to obtain permission from superior authority. Accordingly, applica- 
tion was made at the police-office to a dignitary in an arm-chair, who, 
after some brief conversation, and on seeing the applicant was an English- 
man, and evidently then enjoying good health, readily granted the re- 
quired ‘‘visto.” No payment was asked, but much civility shown 
to the foreigner, who of course returned, on his part, ‘‘ mil gracias al 
seiior.” These passport formalities are always very troublesome throu 
out this southern coast of Spain. But in consequence of cholera being 
now prevalent in several localities, there is unusual activity at present 
among “sanidad” officials, whose boats, and yellow flag flying at the 
stern, are by no means agreeable-looking objects to the eyes of pas- 
sengers visiting any Spanish harbour. If they sometimes find it difficult 
to depart, even from an unsuspected place, the annoyance becomes still 
greater when wishing to land elsewhere, especially should the vessel have 
touched at any port actually under surveillance. Then, every effort may 
prove utterly unsuccessful. Nay, should an unfortunate wight happen to 
be attacked with fever—not an uncommon occurrence during hot weather 
and the fruit season—the consequences, both to himself and others, may 
be very serious. 

The Spaniards being almost universally crazy on the subject of in- 
fectious diseases, and believing in the absolute necessity of ancient pre- 
ventive measures, even with respect to maladies which are not considered 
communicable in other parts of Europe, it hence often becomes very 
inconvenient to strangers visiting the Mediterranean shores on ship- 
board, although by land there may be then free communication. Never- 
theless, military cordons are occasionally placed around towns where 
pestilential epidemics rage, as at Barcelona during 1821, when two lines 
of soldiers surrounded that devoted city to prevent all communication. 
Whenever any persons attempted to pass the outer sentinels, they were 
cruelly shot down like mad dogs or wild animals, the order to do so being 
thus expressed: ‘Que los guardas y tropos los mataran si se acercaren 6 
entraren en ellos’”—that the troops shall kill all who approach or enter 
within them. This murderous command was indeed worse than among 
savages, and shows the barbarous tyranny sometimes trated under 
sanction of Iberian quarantine. Fortunately, matters had not arrived at 
such a pass anywhere; and as Malaga yet remained devoid of suspicion, 
although the Mediterranean coast eastward was declared infested by 
Spanish sanitary legislators, confidently anticipating no obstructions 
during his proposed voyage, the writer embarked on board an English- 
built steamer, but owned and manned by natives, to proceed after sunset 
to Cadiz, through the Straits of Gibraltar. 

During night nothing could be seen, excepting the clear blue sky 
above, dotted with thousands of brilliant stars, aud the smooth phospho- 
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rescent sea, over which the vessel quietly sailed, as if on a mill-pond. No 
doubt in the distance something similar to mountains could be discerned, 
which formed the Sierra Bermeja; but these objects looked more like 
clouds than any high nd in the horizon. However, this indistinct- 
ness of vision im additional interest to the entire scene around ; so 
that towards midnight, when it became imperative to retire below to 
enjoy te sleep, it must be acknowl that never on any pre- 
vious occasion has such a spectacle presented itself for the present nar- 
rator’s contemplation at all resembling the glorious sight afforded during 
this evening’s voyage along the southern coast of Andalusia, The view 
then seen was not equalled throughout far-famed Italy, with its splendid 
sky, even, for instance, in the Bay of Naples, so juatly renowned. The 
weather being cooled by a refreshing land breeze blowing over the tran- 
oe ocean, and no one being suffocated from dust, or jostled among 
onkeys, like in Malaga, this marine excursion, barring cabin plagues, 
proved delightful. Towards sunrise the rock of Gibraltar appeared on 
the right; but as the vessel did not enter its harbour, an outline could 
only be recognised. Still, the place was sufficiently near to afford a 
general idea of this impregnable fortress, which Spaniards would be too 
to reobtain, while the view from the steamer’s deck indicated that 
such an undertaking would prove a complete failure, so long as Albion’s 
soldiers had possession. Several British men-of-war lay in the offing, 
besides a number of sailing vessels, either coming from, or proceeding 
towards, the straits. Then, as the sun began to shine brightly over the 
green sea, having searcely a ripple on its surface, and being bounded 
by a mountainous dark-looking coast southward, this varied yet extensive 
terro-marine panorama appeared magnificent. Moreover, as the cele- 
brated rock of Ceuta, on the African coast, and anciently designated 
* Abila,” with that of “Calpe,” but now known as Gibraltar, form the 
two pillars of Hercules, so designated in mythological history, this locality 
therefore becomes in every respect exceedingly interesting. 

Sometimes the narrow aqueous division betwixt Europe and Africa, 
although it was now passed through while uniformly placid and serene, 
becomes agitated by fearful storms, besides strong currents, which also 

revail in this contracted passage. Then all is changed, and navigation 
leoeinns dangerous, if not impossible. However, on the present occa- 
sion, after entering the Atlantic, no sail could be more agreeable. The 
high ground of Africa gradually receded; the town of Tarifa was passed, 
and now, far on the right, Cape Trafalgar began to loom in the distance. 
When approaching this ever-memorable promontory, a shoal of dolphins 
surrounded the steamer, whose plungings and evolutions diverted the 
passengers now crowding the gangways to behold these active, sharp- 
snouted, but lange-bellied creatures gambolling on all sides really in 
thousands. Some of the sailors tried to get a shot when any jumped 
almost out of the water, but their attempts proved unsuccessful. Never- 
theless, the sight of such marine denizens in so large numbers, and 
tumbling about everywhere, made an exciting episode which was new to 
several spectators, and therefore amusing. When passing over the 
identical spot where Nelson met his death in the arms of victory, nothing 
could be more diverse on that memorable day, now almost fifty-five years 
past, than the actual aspect of every object around. Tlad the party 
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who speaks been endued with poetic imagination, much might be easily 
said regarding this never-to-be- tten locality of British naval glory; 
but not possessing such gifts, it will merely be stated that he experienced 
much gratification on passing Cape Trafalgar, as he did at Vittoria and 
Toulouse, or some years when visiting the field of Waterloo. But, 
however truly every true Briton feels proud of that glorious event, it 
seems most remarkable Spanish authorities even mention it with com- 
placency. For example, the biographical historian, Navarette, asserts : 
“Trafalgar was the theatre of heroism, of sublime valour, and honourable 
—‘ pundonoroso ’—conduct of the Spanish marine; while impartial and 
strict history will consecrate thereunto one of its most glorious pages.” 
This praise may be highly satisfactory to Navarette’s countrymen, and if 
they are so easily pleased, Englishmen, who are likewise contented with 
the bravery of every man who then heroically fulfilled Nelson’s admoni- 
tion, need not try to diminish their self-glorification, The remainder of 
the voyage proved equally pleasant as its commencement. Moreover, the 
ship being now steered towards the north, such altered course indicated 
it was proceeding homeward; certainly subsequent to leaving Tarifa, 
which forms the most southern point of Europe, and lies about sixteen 
hundred miles distant from London. 

After an agreeable passage of eighteen and a half hours’ duration— 
amounting to about one hundred and fifty-five miles from port to port— 
the well-appointed steamer, although only half the Zoyo's size, cast 
anchor in Cadiz roadstead amid a numerous fleet of ships, both mercantile 
and warlike; there being among the latter description English, French, 
Russian, and one or two Spanish. In fact, this splendid bay, or marine 
lake in appearance, was covered with shipping. Seen from the steamers 
poop, the panorama everywhere around was magnificent. Further, the large 
assemblage of vessels quietly floating on this serene expanse of water, as if 
an immense mirror, the clean-looking houses on the city ramparts, glitterin 
terraces ornamented with trees, elevated buildings, cathedral, and chure 
steeples in the background, with its crowded landing-stairs, all rendered 
this urban prospect really very fine. On the opposite or eastern side, 
about five miles off, although not much elevated, the ground still makes 
a pleasing horizon, being dotted with whitish-looking houses; while the 
villages of Carraca, Port Royal, Rota, and Port St. Mary, which is a great 
shipping place for sherry wine, to England especially, may also be ob- 
served. Above, a brilliantly shining sun, in a clear, cloudless sky, threw 
out such an unaccustomed glare—to Englishmen at least—that the effect 
produced on a spectator’s mind by contemplating the varied objects now 
but imperfectly described cannot be adequately delineated by words which 
could do justice to a vista so attractive. Next to Stockholm Ffiord, 
Plymouth Sound, Leith Roads, and the Bay of Naples, in no part of 
Europe scarecly any terro-marine prospect exists with which it can be 
put in comparison. 

Analogous to every other seaport in Spain, during the present sus- 
pected unhealthy season, no person whatever was allowed to land from 
any vessel on her arrival, before permission had been first obtained from 
the officers of health. Accordingly, passengers were obliged to exercise 
that commonly required Iberian virtue, “ pacienza,” which impatient 
Northmen will find most useful on many occasions when perambulating 
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in, and wait until the requisite certificate was . Fortunatel 
» ange tae ” boat, so ~ 9 nen to ese coment ce a 
soon hove alongside, when, its grave functionaries having leisurely 
examined the ship’s and cast an official but listless glance at the 
anxious crowd on waiting to hear their fate decided by judges against 
whose fiat there could be no appeal, the much-wished-for verdict was 
pronounced : “ All is in order ; you may come on shore.” If stillness and 
anxiety prevailed everywhere only a moment before, now bustle and con- 
fusion immediately succeeded. It really became a perfect Babel, from which 
the writer was glad to escape in a wherry with several Spaniards, equally 
desirous to seach terra firma, and so get beyond all tyrannous agents of 
quarantine or their compeers—custom-house dignitaries —both being 
great nightmares, who often benumb Spanish commerce and much retard 
national prosperity. While paddling towards the landing-stairs, a lady 
on board the yawl discovered one of her many travelling impediments, 
a bandbox—and seiioras in this respect are even more imprudent than 
English female travellers—had been thrown into another boat by mis- 
take. No explanation on the part of her conductors could satisfy this 
irate Dofia. She would not be mollified, but got into such a paroxysm of 
rage as made even some of those who witnessed her excitement almost 
fear an hysterical seizure might ensue.- But they knew not Spanish 
women while in a passion, or when their Moorish blood was boiling. 
To a phlegmatic Anglo-Saxon this “‘escena” seemed absurd, although 
indicative of Southern manners, which it was likewise considered by two 
sedate German gentlemen also on board, who conversed in their own 
language, so that any remark could not be understood either by the 
party attracting such unenviable attention or her companions. 

After nearly half an hour’s sailing, the landing-place was at last 
attained, where much squabbling about fares for passengers and luggage 
ensued with plunder-loving boatmen, these being here, as elsewhere, a 
serious pest to travellers. But natives, as likewise foreigners, seemed all 
treated alike; and as there is little respect entertained towards persons 
by these water cormorants, who only care for “ pesetas,” English tourists 
cannot complain if they be also cheated like Spanish Dons in similar pre- 
dicaments. Having finally got rid of these marine pirates, and as no 
prospect now foreshadowed itself of again coming within the gripe of 
quarantine tyranny, since future travelling would be entirely by land, 
until arriving at Calais, no annoyance was felt when portmanteaus were 
— rigidly overhauled by grim “ aduaneros” at the city gate, through 
which men, animals, and vehicles must promiscuously enter, after under- 
going that essential examination. 
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AmoncG the heroes who accompanied Don Francisco d’Almeida to 
India in 1506 was the descendant of an old hidalgo family, Fernaé del 
Magalhaes, who was born at Oporto probably about the year 1480. We 
find this cavalier, whose low stature and unpretending demeanour con- 
cealed his inner merits, as officer on board Diego Lopez de Sequeira’s 
squadron off Malacca in 1509. He served at the conquest of this place 
in 1511 under the great Affonso d’Albuquerque, and there formed the 
friendship of Francisco Serrad. As early as June 12, 1512, we learn 
that he had returned to Portugal. He then served as an officer at 
Azamor, an African conquest of the Portuguese, where he received a 
lance stab in the knee-cap in a razzia against the Barbary tribes, and was 
thus lamed for life. He was also publicly accused there of having sold 
ammunition secretly to the Bedouins. A change of commandants — 
taken place, Magalhaes quitted the African garrison without leave, an 
proceeded to the court, where, however, the king Dom Emmanuel re- 
ceived him ungraciously, and ordered him to return at once to his gar- 
rison. Magalhaes obeyed, and was honourably acquitted. On returning 
again to Portugal, he asked the king for a slight augmentation of his 
monthly pay, from 1000 to 1200 reis (24 to 3 ducats). This pay was 
connected with a court appointment, aud much value was laid on even 
half a ducat, because the social position was gauged by the height of the 
salary. As his request was not granted, Magalhaes gave up his Portu- 
guese right of citizenship, and made his appearance at Seville on the 
20th October, 1517. In the mean while, his friend Serrad had ad- 
vanced as far as the Moluccas, and described his voyage to him. His 
communications led Magalhaes to the supposition that the Moluccas lay 
beyond the Portuguese line of demarcation. He therefore joined an ex- 
patriated countryman, the astronomer Rui Falero, who deceived himself 
and other persons by the statement that he passessed a useful mathe- 
matical formula for determining the east-western altitudes, the name then 
given to the geographic longitudes. In Seville, Magalhaes married the 
daughter of Diego Barbosa, knight of St. Iago, a Portuguese, who sailed 
to India in 1501, and had eventually emigrated to Seville, where many 
dissatisfied Portuguese had taken up their abode, On the 20th January, 
1518, Magalhaes and Falero proceeded to the imperial court at Valla- 
dolid, where they soon gained over Fonseca, Bishop of Burgos, to their 
views. . 

One of the participators in the first cireumnavigation of the globe, the 
Cavalier Pigafetta, of Vicenza, asserted that Magalhaes had seen in the 
treasury of the King of Portugal a map drawn by the Chevalier Martin 
Behaim, on which a strait leading to the open Southern Sea was indi- 
cated. It seems very possible that this was so, for a globe has been 
found at Niiremberg, made by John Schoner in 1520, on which South 
America is clearly designated, and under the 45th deg. of latitude is a 
nameless continent, separated from the mainland by a strait which might 
easily be taken for the Straits of Magellan. In the aceount of Juan 
Diaz de Solis’s discoveries, also written by Schoner, we find the assertion 
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that the Portuguese had sailed along the coast of Brazil, and found at its 
southern extremity a continent separated by a strait, just as is Africa 
from Europe by the Gut of Gibraltar ; val it was imagined that this 
south point of Brazil was at no great distance from Malacca. But this 
description is dispelled by the first critical comparison with older docu- 
ments, for Schoner’s South America or Brazil is only a very defective 
copy of an old chart bearing date 1507. That a strait was supposed to 
exist to the south of Brazil need not surprise us, for the belief in pas- 

possibly leading to the Indian Ocean was a general symptom of 
the feverish thirst for discoveries. Columbus sought a Central American 
passage on his fourth voyage to the Caribbean Sea, while, after Cortez’s 
conquests, a strait was sought leading from the Mexican Gulf to the 
South Sea, and Sebastian Cabot, by means of Davis's Straits, went to 
seek a north-western passage, which had been imperfectly drawn on all 
the charts of the sixteenth century. 

The straits, however, of which Schoner speaks were the same that had 
been long conjectured in Spain to exist, and which the imperial pilot, 
Juan Diaz de Solis, proceeded in search of with two or three vessels from 
Lepe on the 8th October, 1515. The bold navigator discovered, to the 
south of the Rio Cananea, a coast, of which he took possession in the 
name of the Castilian crown; he then discovered, below the 35th deg. 
of southern latitude, the harbour of Nuestra Sefiora de la Candelaria, 
and afterwards found that the coast trended to the north-west, where he 
entered a sweet sea in 344 deg., which was eventually proved to be the 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata, long known as the Rio de Solis. There 
the celebrated voyager found his death in the presence of his caravels at 
the hands of a bloodthirsty Charreca tribe, and his terrified comrades set 
sail homewards after this lamentable event. 

Magalhaes’s eventual conduct proves to us, however, that he had no 
knowledge of the Patagonian , for, when he was in the centre of 
the straits named after him, he doubted whether it was really a strait or 
a deceptive gulf. ‘ Magalhaes,” Las Casas tells us, ‘ brought with him 
a delicately painted globe, on which all the coasts were drawn, except 
that he purposely left a blank near his straits, lest his secret might 
be stolen from him. I was present on that day in the cabinet of the 
imperial chancellor, when Bishop Fonseca brought in this map, and 
pointed out the route Magalhaes proposed to take. I also conversed 
with him about his intended course. He told me that he would first 
seek the Cabo Santa Maria, which we now call Rio de la Plata, and then 
follow the coast until he came to his straits. But,” I objected, “if no 
such a passage is found, how will you reach the South Sea?” “If I find 
none,” he replied, “I will take the same course as the Portuguese East 
Indian traders.” 

Falero and Magalhaes found a hearing from the emperor for their 
wa ers of taking a squadron round the southern extremity of America 
to the Spice Islands; and, after they had moderated their demands some- 
what, the crown formed an agreement with them on the 22nd of March, 
1518, in which it was promised them that no other discoverer should be 
allowed to follow the route they had eelected for ten years. It guaranteed 
them one twentieth part of the net crown receipts from the future pos- 
sessions, the privilege of importing into Spain spices to the amount of 
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1000 ducats, at 5 per cent. duty, the fifth part of the net proceeds of the 
first voyage, and lastly, the hereditary title and rank of adelentados and 
viceroys of the new discoveries, conditionally, however, that they lay 
within the Spanish line of demarcation. For the first voyage the crown 
promised five well-armed ships—two of 130, two of 90, and one of 60 
tons, with provisions for two years, and a crew of 234 sailors. 

Although Magalhaes—who was regarded as a traitor by his country- 
men—was really doing no wrong, Portugal seemed determined to thwart 
his designs. At first, it was proposed by King Emmanuel’s council that 
he should be bought over by a high reward, but the fear of 0h A 
morals = offering a premium for betraying one’s fatherland restraine 
them. The Bishop of Lamego then proposed that the dangerous rene- 
gade should be put out of the way. Hence it was no unnecessary pre- 
caution that when Magalhaes and Falero left the episcopal palace at 
night they were escorted home by an armed guard. There was also at 
that time a Spanish envoy at the Portuguese court, Alvaro de Costa, who 
was negotiating a marriage between his master and the Infanta Leonora, 
and who complained bitterly about Magalhaes's undertaking. Such a 
plot, he added, with the dissatisfied subjects of a power whom they were 
seeking to bring into closer family ties, was contrary to the custom of 
monarchs, ay, even of gentlemen. Shortly before the expedition started, 
Sebastian Alvarez, Portuguese consul at Seville, tried to make Magalhaes 
hesitate, and promised great rewards, to which the navigator replied by 
asking whether he had full power to negotiate, which the consul was 
compelled to deny. 

Magalhaes, who had been named a Knight of St. Jago, with Falero, 
had no sooner quitted the court than he found great ill will among the 
officials of the Indian House at Seville. The old repugnance between 
Spaniards and Portuguese was heightened by a feeling of envy that 
equivocal strangers should receive such favour and distinctions. This 
ill will, which was also participated by the citizens of Seville, found vent 
on the 20th of October, 1518, in a serious disturbance, because Ma- 
galhaes had hoisted flags bearing his coat of arms, while no Spanish ban- 
ners were visible, as the painter had not yet finished them. The Ad- 
miralty authorities compelled Magalhaes to lower his flags with drawn 
swords. Although the originators of this disturbance received a sharp 
reprimand, still it created a certain degree of mistrust between Magalhaes 
and his friends in the ministry, and they insisted on his dismissal of at 
least seven of the seventeen Portuguese sailors he had enrolled. In the 
last week of July, just before starting, Falero announced his decision of 
not accompanying the expedition.* It was soon too evident that Ma- 
galhaes was the sole originator of the expedition, and Falero his satel- 
lite. The two promoters had then a dispute as to who should carry the 
royal standard at the mast-head and the lantern, as the symbol of 
authority, and as Magalhaes would not yield, Falero was forced to retire, 
after receiving from the court a half promise that he should have com- 
mand of a second squadron. His place was taken by Juan de Cartagena. 
The squadron consisted of the 7rinidad, under Commodore Magalhaes ; 
the San Antonio, under Juan de Cartagena; the Concepcion, under 
Gaspar de Quesada; the Victoria, under Luiz de Mendoza; and the 
Santiago, under Juan Serrano. By an imperial decree, dated May 5, 
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Ihaes had been compelled to give all captains and pilots instructions 
as to the longitude and latitude of the route to be taken, and shortly before 
the departure of the squadron in September, Magalhaes handed in to the 
emperor a written opinion of the mathematical position of the Moluccas, 
according to charts drawn up by the well-known Reinel. According to 
this document the Portuguese half of the world commenced 22 deg. west 
of the Cape de Verde island San Antonio, so that the Cape of Good 
Hope was 65 deg., and Malacca 1664 deg. east of the former, while the 
Moluccas were 24 deg. beyond the last Portuguese meridian. 

The squadron left San Lucar de Barrameda on the 20th of September, 
1519, and the Canaries on the 2nd of October. The commodore sailed 
thence in a direction south quarter by south-west. On the next morn- 
ing Juan de Cartagena, captain of the San Antonio, informed Magalhaes 
that, as the instructions ordered a south-westerly course to the twenty- 
fourth degree, he requested to be consulted about any alterations, for, as 
he was the successor of Falero, no change could be made without his 
leave. Magalhaes replied, that the instructions were merely drawn up 
in the event of any dispersion of the squadron, but in other cases the 
captains had only to follow his flag by day and his lantern by night. 
Shortly after this occurrence, Juan Cartagena gave Magalhaes a morning 
salutation, in which he addressed him simply as “ captain.” Magalhaes 
forbade him in future addressing him otherwise than commodore (cap- 
tain-general), and for three mornings Cartagena avoided any salute. At 
length, on a calm day, when the captains and chief officers were col- 
lected on board the 7'rinidud to hold a court-martial on a sailor, and 
Cartagena renewed his claim for a division of the command, Magalhaes 
seized him by the throat, put him under arrest, and gave him in charge 
of Luiz de Mendoza. Through this spirited behaviour Magalhaes sup- 
pressed any doubts as to his authority. On the 29th of November, the 
promontory of San Augustine was sighted, and on the 20th of January, 
1520, they were in the neighbourhood of Cape Santa Maria. 

To the south of the Rio la Plata the discoveries commenced on the then 
unknown coast of South America, where they found the Bay of San 
Matias on the 24th of February, and reached the Puerto de San Julian 
on the 31st of March. Here Magalhaes announced his determination of 
passing the Australian winter, to the great dissatisfaction of the captains, 
who would have preferred giving up all change of an Atlantic-Pacific 
passage, and sailing round the Cape to India. On the Ist of April 
(Palm Sunday) Magalhaes had mass read ashore, and invited all the 
officers to dinner, Alvaro de la Mezquita, who had been appointed cap- 
tain of the Sax Antonio in the place of Cartagena, was the only one 
that appeared. On the same night, after the first watch, Gaspar de 
Quesada, captain of the Concepcion, accompanied by Juan de Car- 
tagena and thirty armed sailors, boarded the San Antonio, and forced 
their way into the cabin. They put the captain in chains, and confined 
him in the notary’s cabin, where they placed a guard over him. Ello- 
riaga, the first lieutenant of the San Antonio, ordered the men to resist, 
but he was cut down at once by Quesada. The crew were then dis- 
armed, as they-were distrusted, and wine and provisions distributed to 
the sailors. The three mutinous captains, having been so far successful, 
then informed the commodore that they had acted thus to defend them- 
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selves against any further ill treatment, and requested him to carry out 
the imperial instructions. In that case they were prepared to kiss his 
hand, and call him in future his grace (de seforia). Magalhaes feigned 
a reconciliation, and invited them on board the 7rinidad, but as they 
did not consider themselves safe there, they begged the commodore to 
come aboard the San Antonio. When this reply was received, Magal- 
haes sent the alguazil Gonzalo Gomez de Espinosa on board the San 
Antonio, with five or six comrades, secretly to Luiz de Mendoza, inviting 
him to a special interview. While Mendoza was smilingly reading the 
alguazil his written excuse for refusing, the latter thrust his sword 
through the captain’s throat, while another of the party chopped his 
head off. Duarte Barbosa, with fifteen armed men, then took posses- 
sion of the Victoria, and brought the crew over to Magalhaes’s side 
without opposition. The other two mutineers now saw themselves in a 
terrible position, for the cautious Magalhaes had cast anchor at the 
mouth of the harbour, and the ships could only escape under fire of his 
batteries. On the next night the San Antonio drifted aboard the com- 
modore’s ship. ‘On whose side are you?” Magalhaes shouted to the 
startled crew. ‘For the king, our master, and your seigneury,” was 
the unanimous reply. Thus this ship and the Concepcion immediately 
after were overmastered by Magalhaes, who put Quesada and Juan de 
Cartagena in chains. The next day the commodore ordered the corpse 
of Mendoza to be quartered, and Quesada decapitated. More than forty 
persons had been engaged in the mutiny, but Magalhaes contented him- 
self by landing Cartagena and a certain chaplain, Pedro Sanchez de la 
Reina, on the desolate mainland of San Julian Harbour. 

On the 22nd of May, 1520, the Santiago, in which Juan Serrano had 
proceeded to examine the coast, stranded, the crew being barely able to 
save their lives, somewhat to the south of the river Santa Cruz (50 deg. 
south latitude). Although Magalhaes felt the loss of this vessel severely, 
he gave Serrano the chief command of the Concepcion. In June and 
July the anchorage was visited by a fleet of the inhabitants of the wild, 
snow-covered country, who were called Patagonians, and, through the 
Chevalier Pigafetta’s exaggerated statements, were afterwards regarded 
as giants. ‘Two of them were retained on board, to be taken to Europe 
as curiosities. One evening, a fire being seen on shore, a foraging party 
of seven men surprised a Patagonian family in a tent made of hides, where 
they were hospitably entertained. The next morning, however, a quarrel 
ensued, probably owing to a misunderstanding, and the natives appeared 
in their war costume. As the Spaniards had only one musket with them, 
they were compelled to retreat with the loss of one man. 

On the 24th of August the squadron weighed anchor. Magalhaes 
commanded the Trinidad, Mezquita the San Antonio, Serrano the 
Concepcion, and Duarte Barbosa the Victoria, They pushed on in a 
southerly course as far as the Rio Santa Cruz, where, as the season was 
probably still too cold, they remained till the 18th of October, and the 
fleet took in fish, water, and wood. In the harbour of Santa Cruz 
Magalhaes told the captains that the squadron would follow the coast 
down to the 75th degree, unless a strait were discovered sooner, and then 
he intended to sail in an easterly direction towards the Spice Islands. On 
the 18th of October the squadron quitted the harbour, and on the 21st 
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the Cape of the Eleven Thousand Virgins and the entrance into q deep 
frith were discovered. Magalhaes sent off two vessels to examine this 
gulf, and they penetrated through the two first narrow guts into the 
sound of the Patagonian Straits. When they returned with their report, 
the squadron followed them into what is called the third bay, terminating 
at Cape Froward. 

So soon as Magalhaes had reached the present Hunger Bay: he sent 
the San Antonio forward to reconnoitre, and examine the gulfs opening 
to the south, but he very incautiously quitted his anchorage and employed 
his crews in catching fish. When the San Antonio returned from its 
investigation without any result, the squadron could not be found, and, 
as the signal-guns remained unanswered, the crew requested the captain 
to turn back. Of this opinion was the pilot of the squadron, Esteban 
Gomez, a Portuguese, who happened to be on board the San Antonio, 
and who had recommended a return after the first reconnoitring expedition, 
because he foresaw a want of provisions. To this Magalhaes had given 
him the spirited reply, that ‘he would carry out his promise to the 
emperor, even if he had to chew the leather of the rigging.” Since that 
occurrence the punishment of death had been decreed against any one 
who dared to express any doubt as to the success of the expedition, for it 
was evident that only fear of Magalhaes would force the first navigators 
through the gates of the Pacific. Gomez now began quarrelling with 
Alvaro de la Mezquita, and after captain and pilot had exchanged several 
stabs, the crew interfered, put Mezquita in chains, and proceeded home- 
wards under the orders of the third officer, Geronimo Guerra. They 
arrived on the 6th of May, 1521, and the worst accusations against 
Magalhaes were soon put in circulation. 

Magalhaes had thus lost his finest vessel and sixty men. After six 
days had been expended in waiting, and three in searching, on the 2st 
November the commodore demanded from the officers of the Victoria 
(probably to try their temper) a written opinion whether the expedition 
should proceed farther or not. The opinion of the astronomer San 
Martin clearly revealed the despondency of the crew and their terror at 
Magalhaes’s unbending severity. Still, the commodore considered it 
advisable to contradict explicitly the apprehensions as to the exhaustion 
of the crew and the want of tackle, and on the next day (November 23) 
he ordered the anchors to be weighed under a solemn salute, and really 
reached the mouth of the strait on the 27th. The navigators, in their 
delight, gave the name of the Beautiful, or Desired Cape ( Fermoso—De- 
seado), to the cape which they left on their left. During this period they 
had seen a burial-place on the coast, but no inhabitants; and they had 
noticed a few fires on the land to their left, which they thence designated 
Tierra del Fuego, and which they correctly took for islands, because they 
heard the noise of the breakers on the other side. Magalhaes now steered 
in a northerly direction, and finally lost sight of the coast of South 
America, after seeing it once more at a great distance on the Ist De- 
cember, in 48 deg. south latitude. He then sailed between the islands of 
Juan Fernandez and San Felix, though without sighting either of them, 
and thence held to a north-westerly course. Hence it strangely hap- 
pened that Magalhaes saw neither the Marquesas nor any of the islands 
that stud the Pacific between the equator and the southern tropic. On 
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the 25th January, 1521, they found an uninhabited island, San Pablo, 
and on the 4th February another island, which they called Los Tiburones, 
in consequence of the enormous number of sharks, and which may pro- 
bably be sought to the south-west of the Marquesas group. The line 
was crossed on the 12th February somewhat east of Christmas Island, in 
156 deg. west longitude from Paris. On the 28th February they 
reached the 13th deg. north longitude, and sailed through this desolate 
portion of the island-begemmed ocean for six days, until they sighted, on 
the 6th March, two islands, Quam and Santa Rosa. As the natives 
swarmed round the vessels in canoes with outriggers and triangular 
matting sails, Magalhaes christened them the “ Islands of the Lateen 
Sails,” though the name of the Ladrones became much more popular, 
owing to the boldness with which the olive-coloured naked Indians came 
on board and plundered, although the ship was repeatedly cleared of 
them, and a well-directed fire was returned to their innocuous flights of 
arrows. At last, when they had succeeded in stealing a ship’s boat, 
Magalhaes landed, burned down their village, and plundered their stores 
of cocoa-nuts, yam roots, and sugar-canes, which greatly refreshed the 
exhausted crew, as they had eaten nothing for months save ship’s biscuit. 
On the 9th March they continued their course westward, and on the 
10th reached the Lurigao group at the mouth of the strait dividing 
Mindanao from Leyto, when the sick were allowed some time to recruit 
on shore, and kept up a friendly intercourse with the races inhabiting the 
Philippines between Mindanao and Lugon. On the 28th March the cir- 
cumnavigators stopped at the island of Limasagua, where the rajah re- 
ceived them very hospitably, and offered to pilot them himself to the 
island of Cebu, where they would find abundance of provisions. The 
anchor was dropped off the town of Cebu on the 7th April, and the rajah 
was induced by his brother rajah to treat the Spaniards kindly. The 
Europeans had an opportunity of displaying their fire-arms and coats of 
mail in a mock battle they got up. The rajah would much have liked, 
however, to make the Spaniards pay harbour dues, but a Siamese coaster 
lying off Cebu told him that he had to do with the same people who had 
already conquered Calicut and Malacca. A treaty was therefore hur- 
riedly drawn up; the rajah supplied the Spaniards with provisions, and 
gave them banquets. On the next Sunday, when they were celebrating 
mass on the beach, the rajah, his eldest son, and the queen, with several 
hundred subjects, were baptised, promising to quit their idols and pay 
homage to the Cross. After the rajah had taken the oath of supremacy 
to the Emperor Charles V., Magalhaes, desirous of rewarding him, deter- 
mined on compelling the four other chiefs of the island to recognise him 
as their sovereign. Two of them feigned obedience, while, as the other 
two were obstinate, the Spaniards soon reduced their villages to ashes. By 
degrees, all those who entertained a dislike to the foreigners sought 
shelter in the island of Mactan, to the east of Cebu. One of the chiefs 
of this island treacherously requested aid from the Spanish general to 
subjugate the other rajahs. Deaf to all the warnings of his followers, as 
well as of the rajah of Cebu, Magalhaes armed three boats, and started for 
Mactan on the night of the 27th April, 1521, accompanied by the re- 
mainder. of the healthy crews, some sixty or seventy men, and the rajah 
of Cebu at the head of a thousand warriors. The Spanish boats could 
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not go close to shore, and, without waiting to land the guns, Magalhaes 
waded ashore at daybreak with -five companions. With criminal 
neglect the Spanish general ord his native allies to remain in the 
rear, and admire from a distance the marvels of Christian weapons. The 
Spaniards then proceeded to fire the villages on the coast. Soon, how- 
ever, fifteen hundred natives appeared in three columns, and attacked the 
Spaniards in the front and on both flanks. The musqueteers and arque- 
busiers fired in vain on the carefully-concealed foe, but so soon as the 
ammunition was expended the natives pressed the Spaniards closely. 
Magalhaes would not retire, when suddenly a heavy stone knocked off 
his helmet, and a bamboo spear pierced his right thigh. The Spaniards 
then fell back on their boats, and, during the hand-to-hand contest, 
Magalhaes received a stab through the head, which stretched him lifeless 
on the ground. Christobal Rabelo, captain of the Victoria, and six 
other Spaniards, shared the same fate. The Christian rajah hastened up 
to the help of his allies, for the combat was continued in the water, until 
the boat guns were brought into action, and the flotilla could retire. 

The squadron now chose Duarte Barbosa as captain-general, and the 
Portuguese Luis Alfonzo as captain of the Victoria. The defeat at 
Mactan had, however, changed the views of the treacherous Christians at 
Cebu, especially since the victorious Mactanese threatened them with 
war unless they seized the strangers and their vessels. The Rajah of 
Cebu invited the Spaniards on the 1st of May to a great banquet in his 
capital, in order to give them a costly jewel as a parting present. Juan 
Serrane hesitated as to accepting the invitation, but when Duarte accused 
him of cowardice, he was the first to spring into the boat, being followed 
by the commandant and twenty-two Spaniards. During the festival the 
guests were attacked, and their death-cries reached the ships, whose crews 
immediately began bombarding the buildings on shore. Juan Serrano 
was suddenly brought forward, stripped to his shirt, wounded, and in 
fetters, and he implored them to cease their fire and rescue him from his 
enemies. But no one dared to venture among the treacherous Cebuans, 
and so soon as the anchors were raised, Serrano was led away, his death- 
shrieks being audible in the distance, while the exultant natives trampled 
the lately-erected crosses underfoot in sight of the Spaniards. 

After the murder of Barbosa, Juan Carvalho, boatswain of the Con- 
cepcion, was appointed general, and Gonzalo Gomez de Espinosa captain 
of the Victoria ; the Concepcion was then burned in the straits between 
Cebu and Bohol, because the sailors, now reduced to one hundred and 
fifty men, were only sufficient to navigate two ships. They then skirted 
Mindanao, and on the 8th of July reached Borneo and the great harbour 
of Bruni, whence the island derives its name, and where Malays had 
settled since the thirteenth century, before Muhammadanism had reached 
them. This town, where the Spaniards hoped to find a pilot for the 
Moluccas, contained nearly twenty-five thousand houses, and was 
governed by a Muhammadan rajah. His officials put off to the ships in 
ape proas, and on the 15th of July the Spanish envoys were con- 

ucted through the streets on elephants to the palace of the monarch, 
who, surrounded by all the pomp of Eastern luxury, gave his commands 
to his chamberlains through a speaking-trumpet from behind a gilt 
screen, and they again imparted to the strangers the royal permission 
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to remain in port. On the 29th of July, however, the ships were so 
alarmed at the sight of three squadrons of war-proas, that they put off to 
sea with the loss of an anchor. Off the coast they seized two junks, on 
board of which they found a prince of Lugon, high admiral of the Sultan 
of Bruni. Him Carvalho released, having im all probability been 
bribed. Although the Borneans assured the Spaniards that the expedi- 
> Ya not intended against them, they could not be induced to put 

From Bruni the Spaniards were compelled to return to Palawan, skirt- 
ing Mindanao. On their way they captured a junk, having on board 
Tuan Mahmud, viceroy of the Sultan of Bruni at Palawan; who paid them 
a heavy ransom in provisions, and in another junk a pilot, who guided 
them to the Sarangani Islands at the southern extremity of A. rae 
where, after a dangerous storm, they captured another pilot, who, how- 
ever, escaped with the first one at the island of Sangir. They were 
helped out of their embarrassment by one of their Malay prisoners, who 
promised to bring them through safely. He kept his word, and on the 
8th of October, 1521, they cast anchor off Tidori. Since September, 
Gomez de Espinosa had been captain-general, and Juan Sebastian de 
Elcano captain of the Victoria, for Juan Carvalho had been deposed by 
the crews for a pretended contravention of the royal orders. 

On the next morning the Saltan Almanzor, rajah of Tidori, came on 
board, expressed his pleasure at their arrival, requested the Spanish flag 
to be unfurled, and then swore on the Koran his fealty to Charles V., on 
condition that the Spaniards would subjugate Ternati for him. It had a 
very depressing effect on the navigators, ation to hear that Francisco 
Serrao, the brother in arms of Magalhaes, had died just seven months 
before, almost simultaneously with Magalhaes, and (as was afterwards 
discovered) through poison received from Almanzor. As there was only 
a small store of spices at Tidori, the rajah recommended them to wait for 
the new crop in December: but the Spaniards were anxious to reach 
home. After some difficulty the Spanish vessels obtained a full — 
and started homewards on the 18th of December. They had scarce left 
port, however, when it was discovered that the 7'rinidad had a dangerous 
leak, which compelled her to put back, and a delay of three months was 
required to repair her thoroughly. It was, therefore, decided that 
Espinosa should remain with the Trinidad, and then seek to fetch 
Panama through the South Sea, while Elcano started homewards on the 
21st of December, 1521, in the Victoria, with a crew of forty-seven 
Europeans and thirteen natives, partly prisoners, partly volunteers. 

The Muhammadan pilot, a Tidorese, first guided the Victoria south- 
wards, through the Buru Straits, to Amboyna. ‘Thence he steered in a 
southerly course to Timor, the northern coast of which land was sighted 
on the 26th of January, 1522. On the 9th of February they were out 
of sight of land once more. The Victoria then kept a south-westerly 
course, to gain the same latitude as the Cape of Good Hope. On the 
18th of March, when the pilot, Francisco Alvo, had given the latitude as 
37 deg. 35 min., half way between Australia and Africa, the desolate 
island of New Amsterdam was sighted, but they did not stop. Continu- 
ing their course, they reached, on the 18th of May, the Rio de Infante 
(Bushman’s River). On the 20th of May, the Cape of Good Hope lay 
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to the south-east ; and on the 9th of July, according to the pilot's caleu- 
lation, they cast anchor in the Rio Grande Bay, on the Cape de Verde 
island Santiago. The navigators had by this time melted away to thirty, 
for two men had deserted at Timor, and fifteen Spaniards and six 
Tidorese had perished on the passage from hunger, while the rest were 
so weakened, several proposed sailing from the Cape of Good Hope 
straight to Mozambique, the nearest Portuguese settlement. The planters 
of Santiago at first treated the Spaniards kindly, but when, on the 14th 
of July, a boat sent on shore for rice offered cloves in exchange, the 
Portuguese reeived that the Victoria had arrived from the East Indies, 
and seized the boat with twelve Spaniards in her. The Victoria was on 
the next morning summoned to surrender, and four vessels were rapidly 

uipped in the harbour to enforce obedience. Elcano, however, ordered 
all sail to be set, although the crew were utterly exhausted, and had 
to work double tides at the pumps. On the 6th of August another 
sailor died, and on the 6th of September, 1522, three Asiatics and 
thirteen Europeans, whose names have all been preserved (among them 
being the boatswain Francisco Albo and Antonio Pigafetta), reached 
San Luca de Barrameda, after completing the first voyage round the 
world. The first thing they did on landing was to walk barefoot, and in 
their shirts, to the cathedral of Seville, where they returned thanks for 
their miraculous preservation. 

On the news of their return reaching the emperor at Valladolid, he 
immediately ordered them to his presence, and gave them various pen- 
sions. He could, however, well afford to do so, for Magalhaes’s expedi- 
tion had only cost him 22,000 ducats, while the freight of the Victoria 
was sold for more than 100,000 ducats. It is a refreshing instance of the 
blessings of civilisation to find that the first question one of the Tidorese 
natives asked on landing was, how many reals the ducat was worth, and 
how many maravedis the real contained. He then went from one spice 
dealer to the other and carefully inquired after the market value of 
spices. 

un readers, we believe, will not blame us for presenting them with an 
old tale, perhaps often told. We found the story of Magalhaes’s voyage 
recently ima German work, and we thought that many would feel in- 
terested in it, as enabling them to form a contrast between past and 
present. Indeed, it seems hardly credible in our enlightened age that 
so many difficulties should have been connected with the discovery of the 

round Cape Horn. And yet a lesson can be gained from our 
narrative: the hostility of the Spaniards and Portuguese, and the insane 
efforts they made to prevent any encroachment on their fancied rights, 
ended by throwing the entire Indies open to competition, in which, of 
course, England did not come off the worst. To Spain accrued the 
honour of making the first cireumnavigation of the globe ; while to 
England is reserved a far greater triumph—that of joining two hemi- 
spheres indissolubly by the Atlantic telegraph. Suum cuique. 
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DIARY OF THE DREAMER OF GLOUCESTER. 


Cologne, Nov. 21, 1854. 10 P.M. 

I WENT to the theatre to-night, principally to see the house and the 
company, and in hopes that the spectacle would raise my spirits. Not 
understanding one word of the language, I paid particular attention 
to the acting and gesture, in the hopes of gaining some idea of the story 
of the play, but without the smallest success : 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women in it merely players. 


It might have been added, that the dramas represented are in a lan 
unknown to the spectator, who can only gather the plot from the pro- 
gress of events, or from the pantomime of emotion and thought in the 
actors. But, in reality, the spectator of the world’s dramas is not in so 
favourable a position for observation as even this would indicate. Ina 
real play the incidents are artificially connected, and although the lan- 
guage may be foreign, the actors studiously endeavour to suit the action 
to the words, so that the eye may possibly discharge the functions of 
the ear in deciphering the story. But in the dramas of life there are 
many breaks in the thread of the story, a variety of minor plots, and 
no consistent development or epic denoiiment, while the actors either 
studiously avoid all gesture, or purposely simulate that which is un- 
natural to the occasion. It was, therefore, an easier task for me to make 
out the story of the German play I saw to-night, than it can be to dis- 
cover the history and motives of those with whom I come in contact in 
life. And I completely failed in catching the plot of the play. 

Now, can I pretend to be able to dive into the motives of men, and 
unravel the studied mysteries of action, when I could not solve a problem, 
in which everything was done to assist me in the solution, excepting 
actually stating it in words? Should I not, therefore, be diffident in 
my conclusions, and charitable in my constructions, of the conduct of 
others, since, for anything I know, I may have overlooked or misunder- 
stood some motive, which would give a totally different rity ge to 
the events I fancy I understand, or, still more likely, I may be guided 
by an imaginary theory, and judge individuals on principles they never 
had in contemplation ? 

Brussels, Nov. 23. 

I have determined to remain here for a day or two, in order to recruit 
my health, and am now located in the Hotel de Cologne. 

Brussels, like most other large cities on the Continent, has its old and 
new town. The Rue Royale and the Place Royale are, I dare say, as 
favourable specimens of what can be done by modern architecture as any 
in Europe. I suppose no expense was spared, and that the foremost 
modern architects were employed. I will suppose you have seen this 
quartier under the most favourable circumstances, on a bright day, and 
crowded by the fashionable world. Here, then, is the best which the 
nineteenth century can say for herself in stone. Now, accompany me to 
the old part of the town, to the Grande Place, the Place de |’Hétel de 
Ville, where Egmont, and Hoorne, and hundreds of lesser note were 
Nov.—vVOL, CXX. NO, CCCCLXXIX. 2B 
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executed by Alva; look about you, and, under any circumstances of 
weather or population, you will at once admit the superiority of the me- 
dizval architecture. It is the same difference as between the dress of a 
Spanish hidalgo in the court of Charles V., and that of a modern gen- 
tleman in one of Stultz’s best coats and trousers. It seems as if human 
nature had changed, either by the addition of some new principle anta- 
gonistic to architectural taste, or by the abstraction of the instincts on 
which that taste was based. 

Taste in costume has undergone a similar change; a strong current 
has set in against picturesqueness, and men dress as they build, solely on 
rational principles, forgetting that feeling ought to have something to 
say. Now, as simple utilitarianism is the end aimed at and attained, 
and as what is simply useful must be much the same to all animals 
having two legs, two arms, a stomach, and a head, the consequence is, 
that modern Huropeans dress and build with a dull uniformity, which 
has banished all national characteristics, The sons of the Flemings and 
Spaniards build the same square comfortable houses as we do, and dress 
in the same abominable coat and hat. Among the lower classes some 
trace of nationality is still to be found, the peasantry building their 
houses as picturesquely as their head-dresses. 

This aaedy uniformity among the better classes all over the world 
is one great cause of the low state of the fime arts. A casual group of 
men, which, in olden times, afforded one of the richest subjects for the 

ainter, is now the dullest of spectacles, and picturesqueness, in despair, 
taken refuge among ideal groups of Irish beggars. What subject, 
again, is less fitted for a painting than an English street? it is only fit to 
be robbed, for it suggestsno ideas but those of simple wealth ; and this 
is the best aspect, for the poorer streets, with their unornamented, regular 
squalidness, are suggestive of dirt and typhus fever. 

There are, however, symptoms of a reaction. The Crystal Palace has 
ushered in a new style of architecture, fruitful in beauty and picturesque 
effect ; and Edinburgh, our northern capital, inspired by its magnificent 
situation, can exhibit specimens of street building which Vienna or 
Brussels can hard] —. 

The Crystal architecture is a happy inspiration; the Edinburgh archi- 
tecture is the consequence of a reaction in speculation. The contem- 
plative Scot had run the gamut of metaphysics, and, having exhausted 
the abstract, is back to the concrete ; to the recognition of feeling and sen- 
timent as joint partners with reason, in the production of any effect which 
—- to the taste of the people. We of the south lag behind in meta- 
physics, we have not yet got over the “critical” epoch, and, therefore, 
London is still an illustration much used by those who contend that the 
Saxon race is deficient in taste. Their inference is, however, unfair, for, 
while the English cathedrals will bear comparison with those of the Con- 
tinent, our modern buildings, however flat, stale, and unprofitable, are 
not more so than the modern attempts at street architecture on the 
Continent. The superiority of continental towns over those of England 
in pieturesqueness depends not at all on modern work, but on the fact 
that more of the old building has been preserved than is the case in 
English towns: a consequence clearly resulting from our superior progress 
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in manufactures, which has rendered the destruction of old streets neces- 
sary to make way for mills. 

We have said that there is a reaction in favour of picturesqueness in 
architecture; but there are as yet no symptoms of a reaction in the same 
direction with regard to costume. Even “ Young Edinburgh” dress as 

emen do from China to Peru, but as taste in dress depends on the 
me psychological principles as taste in building, the one reaction cannot 
lag far behind the other. 
, Brussels, Nov. 24. 

I have visited several churches in Brussels. I prefer Sainte-Gudule to 
them all. To-day the church was decorated, it being a féte-day, and, 
in consequence, the attendance was more than ordinarily numerous, so 
that [ had a good opportunity of observing the behaviour of a Catholic 
congregation during worship. Now, I am bound to say that, with the 
exception of a few unmannerly heretics, who moved about the church 
using Murray as a missal, there was at least more appearance of devotion 
than is to be observed in a Protestant congregation—unless, indeed, 
Protestant piety has been recently inflamed by controversy ; for when 
this is not the case, Protestants exhibit a most exemplary appearance of 
devotion, and I will match an Episcopalian congregation indignant at 
an attempt to chant the Litany, or a Presbyterian congregation ag- 
grieved by some metaphysical question, to exhibit as much external devo- 
tion as any congregation on earth. But, in ordinary weather, when 
nothing ruffles the surface of orthodoxy, it is not to be denied by any 
candid person, who has seen divine service performed in Catholie and 
Protestant churches, that there is much more external devotion in the 
former than im the latter. Nor is it difficult to explain the paradox, that 
the believers in the truer creed should appear the less devotional. 

We Protestants, in our exclusive appeal to reason, have reduced Christian 
theology to a logical system. Every doctrine is accounted for and assigned 
its place in a general theory, until the “ Philosophy of Christianity” is as 
coherent, and seems as certain, as any of the exact sciences. Now, pass- 
ing over the objection that the systematic perfection of a theology is a 

roof of its insufficiency, since from the fact of our limited intellects 
it follows that a revelation of the relation betwixt us and Deity must in a 
great degree be unintelligible, and must open up vistas of mystery in all 
directions, the darkness of which no human eye can pierce, it is obvious 
that this rationalism must diminish the reverence of the people for the 
Deity. If everything concerning God be plain and obvious, or at least 
deducible on strictly rational principles, we will naturally regard Him as 
we regard the powers of nature, or as we regard a very clever man. We 
may fear, we may admire; but reverence, adoration, and worship—in one 
word, devotion—is naturally called forth only by mystery. It is the 
attitude of the soul towards what it feels transcends its apprehension. 
Hence, then, the Catholic religion, which abounds in mystery, which in 
opposite extreme studiously excludes reason from faith, must eall forth 
more devotion from its sincere adherents than Protestantism. 

This inherent superiority in the Roman Catholic religion, as a means 
of eliciting devotion from its adherents, is enhanced by the numbers and 
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organisation of the Catholic clergy, as compared with the clergy of any 
of the churches professing Protestantism. Adding together the Roman 
Catholic regular and secular clergy, and taking into account the influence 
of religious females, the Catholic Church has double the motive power of 
the Protestant Church ; and when we consider that the whole staff of the 
Catholic Church is under the control and superintendence of a despotic 
hierarchy, which watches every individual priest with the vigilance of & 
police, and directs the combined action with the precision of a police, and 
compare this with the loose discipline and want of unity, perhaps in- 
separable to Protestantism, and lastly, when we study the units of which 
the ecclesiastical body in either religion is composed, giving due effect to 
the formidable concentration of energy arising from the celibacy of the 
Roman priests, as compared with the secular distractions of the Protestant 
clergymen, so far from being surprised at the greater devotion observable 
in a Catholic, as compared with a Protestant population, our surprise is 
inverted, and the problem to be accounted for is how a religion so weli 
adapted to the emotional side of human nature, so perfect and efficient in 
its organisation, should not have all along maintained unquestioned supe- 
riority, and extirpated dissent from the world. 

Now, the fact that such is not the case, that Protestantism is on the 
whole progressive, and Catholicism on the whole in a state of decline, is 
a proof of the existence in Catholicism of some element so repugnant to 
humanity as to counterbalance all this admirable apparatus of propa- 

ndism, and this element can only be the inherent falsehood of the 
system. That alone could array the human intellect in effective and 
successful opposition to a religion appealing so wisely to the human 
heart. To make this plain, suppose perfect truth were capable of appeal- 
ing to our corrupt human nature as strongly as this religion of compro- 
mise, this creed of penance and indulgence, of masses for the dead, and 
of purchasable salvation; and suppose this perfect truth, preached by a 
priesthood of the numbers, wealth, and organisation of the Roman 
Church, can it be believed that there would still be in the world two 
great religious bodies nearly equal in strength, each proclaiming that it 
has the truth, and one avowedly, and both practically, denying the 
Christianity of the other? 

This is a fair way of putting the case to Roman Catholics, for their 
theory is that their religion is the “ perfect Truth” here supposed; and 
it is no answer for them to turn round and ask whether, giving ali the 
advantages of a clergy, as numerous, devoted, and admirably organised 
as that of the Catholic Church to Protestantism, she would drive Catho- 
licism out of the field? My answer to this “tu quoque” would be, I am 
not bound by my argument to contend for such a result. I believe that 
Protestantism is a more perfect development of Christianity than Catho- 
licism, but I do not consider it to be, at least in any of its national 
phases, the “ perfect truth.’’ Ido not think it appeals, as Christianity 
ought to do, to the emotive part of human nature. I think it too 
rationalistic. But even supposing an ideal Christianity attained, sup- 
wt anew Protestantism, which, deducing from Scripture a true intel- 
ectual creed, so far as that is possible, and appealing to the heart with 
all the pathos of the life of Christ, and of his Sermon on the Mount, 
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resents to an awe-stricken imagination the awful mysteries of incarnate 
Deity, and the inextricable problems of an all-foreseeing Providence, 
still such a Protestantism would want some of the peculiar attractions 
whereby Catholicism recommends itself to human nature. Such a Pro- 
testantism could only appeal to God or man, whereas Catholicism appeals 
also to that evil principle which, explain its origin as we may, unques- 
tionably forms part of human nature. A true Christianity, a religion of 
— truth, would still be at a disadvantage in point of eager | to 

uman nature; such a religion could not admit Marianolatry, which so 
strongly appeals to the female heart, nor could it soothe an evil con- 
science by penance or indulgence; nor, lastly, could it stoop to attract 
the superstitious or the timid by modern miracles. 


Waterloo, November 25. 

Let me change the season of the year, and instead of this horrible 
November weather, let me suppose my excursion of yesterday took place 
in the latter end of August. i wish to summerise the scenery, which in 
its winter garb is too dreary for description on this cold, wet, comfortless 
day. But first let me heap up the fire, and let me mix myself a tumbler 
of brandy-and-water, so that I may acquire internally some of the sensa- 
tions which I wish to reflect on these leafless trees and damp ploughed 
fields. Now for it. 

On the 31st of August, I left Brussels early in the morning by railway. 
Three miles on we entered the forest of Soignies, which the railway con- 
tinued to pierce till we arrived at Dragenfels, ten miles from Brussels. 
The scenery is very beautiful; autumn has not yet touched the forest, 
which looks fresh and green, and any monotony is relieved by a variety of 
trees and the undulations of the ground. Sasa and there are small 
clearings, generally down in hollows, in which, by the banks of small 
lochs, nestle straggling villages, losing themselves in green vistas. The 
sheen of the waters of these little lochs gives light to the landscape, and 
reflects in their quiet bosoms the quaint houses and surrounding trees. 
Dragenfels is the most picturesque of these villages, the lake is the largest, 
while the village is barely seen in the rear of a plot of beautiful grass, 
itself the end of a forest glade, which seems to stretch illimitably into the 
leafy wilderness. 

From Dragenfels a road, straight as an arrow, conducts through the 
“forest primeval ” to the field of Waterloo, a distance of about five miles. 
This we walked, the novelty of the scenery, so unlike anything in Eng- 
land, keeping us in a state of agreeable excitement. The forest is fully 
four miles deep on either side of the road, and very dense, but the warm 
sun glints in between the tall beech stems, lighting up in a strange fairy 
fashion streaks of forest, when every now and then we come on carriage- 
roads cut into the forest, receding in perspective like vast cathedral aisles 
closing in darkness. I could hardly resist the temptation of plunging 
into some of these recesses, which seemed made on purpose to realise the 
descriptions of Ariosto, Spenser, or Scott, and I had only to give way a 
little to my strong faculty of castle-building, and immediately there was 
Bois Guilbert and Ivanhoe, with couched lances and closed visors, riding 
at full career in pursuit of Orlando, who, naked and raving, was tearing 
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up a beech-tree to serve as a club, while from another direction, in placid 
wonder, Una might be seen approaching slowly on her lion, while from 
another glade that true gentleman, Don Quixote, in his quaint armour, 
spurred on the reluctant Rosinante to be in time for the adventure, while 
Sancho might be seen in the distance. 

I am told there are wolves still m the recesses of the forest, which is 
nine miles long and seven wide, and I hope, for the sake of romance, there 
are, and many of them, and wild boars, and robbers, and outlawed men. 
Indeed, it looks a dangerous place, so pass quiekly through it, O Cockney 
tourists! who yearly visit the field of Waterloo. Be not induced to enter 
the few houses in the clearings, nor on the outskirts of the wood, even 
although they treacherously hang out the sign “ Estaminet” to allure 
you. Jelieve me, if you taste their beer, you will drink some potent 
nareotic, and you will find yourself next morning lying stark naked in the 
depths of the forest, with two wolves gazing curiously at you ; or perhaps 
m the estaminet they have a chair ingeniously fixed on a trap-door, on 
which, if the unhappy traveller stretch his weary limbs, he will imme- 
diately descend either into a caldron of boiling oil or else into a dungeon, 
fathoms down, where the light of heaven never penetrates, and where 
nought is heard but doleful groans and dismal lamentations. Press, then, 
quickly on, and you may reach the outskirts in safety. You have not far 
then to go to the village, which you see rising before you. 

That is Waterloo, a long, straggling village, now jomed to Saint Jean. 
To judge from the population we meet, both seem inhabited solely by 
beggars and guides, and it is difficult to say which are the more numerous. 
The agriculture is what might be expected from a guide and beggar 
population. Most primitive ploughs are dragged by milch cows, which 
are “ gee-ho’d” and whipped in low Dutch as if they were horses. Milch 
cows also pull the country carts, except those which are drawn by dogs. 
This last animal is put to strange uses in Belgium, being elevated, sorely 
to his discomfort, to the dignity of an agricultural beast. It is a common 
thing to see two, three, four, or six of these unfortunate animals harnessed 
to a literal dog-cart, in which is seated the owner and his friend, drivmg 
the equipage with as much sang-froid and complacency as the English 
gentleman in his well-appointed chariot, drawn by high-stepping thorough 
breds. And why not? Possibly if you take an inventory of the cares 
and the joys of both, you will find little difference when you come to 
strike the balance of happimess ; and, after all, the time will come when 
the peasant must descend from his cart and the aristocrat from his chariot, 
and both take their seats in the same conveyance, in which there is no 
second or first class, no outside or inside, for all the seats are made of 
earth. 

Be this as it may, Belgium is the hell of dogs and cows, and if any 
animals have reason to felicitate themselves on being under the British 
constitution—and for some time back I have had my doubts whether this 
is a subject of rational satisfaction—out of all question our cows and dogs 
ought to be patriotic. 

On emerging from the forest of Soignies, the first object which attracts 
attention is an artificial mound of a pyramidal form, about two miles 
distant. This mound is in the centre of the field of battle, and to judge 
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from the Belgic lion which is on its top, it was intended to commemo- 
rate the exploits of the braves Belges. We will not cavil as to the appro- 
priateness of such a memorial, seeing the mound forms the best possible 

int of view for a survey of the country, being by much the highest 
object within a radius of ten miles, 

Neither army appears to have had much advantage over the other. 
The occupation of Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte made that of the 
allies, if anything, the stronger, but this advantage was counterbalanced 
by the greater number and the better material of the troops under the 
Emperor. It was, therefore, a fair field and no favour ; fit conditions for 
a duel between the opposing ideas of the world—Genius and Principle, 
personified, as they never had been before, in the respective characters of 
the two leaders, who then for the first time met each other. 

I am not going to describe the battle; we have had enough deserip- 
tions of it and of battles in general. They are not half so interesting to 
the reader as a game of chess played from the book. A great battle isa 
_ thing to be felt, not described. Waterloo was not a mere charging of 
cuirassiers against squares of infantry, or a pounding with shot and 
shell ; Waterloo was an idea—a great cardinal idea, which for ever will 
hold its place in the world; Waterloo is the glory of England; Waterloo 
is the point of time at which the Saxon race culminated to supremacy 
—a Belgic lion mount for history, from whence to survey long tracts 
of time: Time past, before the battle hundreds of years, all of which 
brought their ideas and passions represented in the combatants of that 
day; Time future, which writes its history from that fight as the begin- 
ning of a new epoch, the opening of a new account in the ledger of 
destiny. 


Brussels is paved with limestone, and of the same material are built 
such of the houses as are not of brick. ‘This stone is full of encrinites 
and fossil shells, so that as you walk along you might get a good lesson 
in geology. You tread on the inhabitants of the pre-Adamite world, pre- 
served in their marble coffins, far better than the mummies of Egypt. 
They have slept in state for some odd millions of years, and the ichthyo- 
sauri might have read from them the same “ sermons from stones” as we 
may now—sermous on the shortness of ree existence, on the long 
extent of time, and on that eternity, of which all time is no measure. 


Malines, Nov. 26. 

Beautiful Malines—my beau idéal of a city. Not gorgeous as 
Brussels, but quainter and neater. More medizval in its building, being 
as yet hardly touched by the inartistic taste which set in two centuries 
ago. If I could select my residence, here would | take up my abode, in 
hopes of deriving from its venerable calm, from its imposing ecclesias- 
ticism, some of that peace which I have so long sought for in vain in the 
rationalistic cities of Great Britain. Here | would attend the eathedral 
daily, and let the spirit of the mighty building gradually settle on my 
soul, aided by the monotonous chant of its continual service, the slum- 
berous effect of incense, and the soul-subduing power of an antique 
ceremonial. 
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Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last ? 

All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 
In silence ; ripen full and cease. 


Give us long rest or death—dark death or dreamful ease. 


Perhaps, at last, I might settle down a convert to that old religion 
which carries with it, if sincerely believed, the panacea of spiritua! peace. 
Yet how can I sincerely adopt it—I, to whom, while looking at the 
sacrifice of the mass, the cynic visage of Voltaire seems peering over the 
shoulde:. of the priest, and telling the world of the Christians who first 
make their god and then eat him. But what right have I to pen such 
sayings so odious to these poor pious women and men who daily, in this . 
cathedral, worship before a shrine, which, to my heretic eyes, seems to 
contain only an ugly doll carrying an ugly child, but to them the 
blessed Mater Dolorosa, the sympathising confidante of all female sorrows, 
and Him, the Infant Jesus, with the mysterious sanctity of that infancy 
in combination with divinity? If I was a Luther I would say, Why 
not? If I think these people are in error—if I believe their mystery of 
the mass to be a sacrilege—if I believe the worship of the Virgin to be 
idolatry—if I think it perils a nation’s salvation to put the Infant Jesus 
in place of the Man Christ—then tell me not of respect for tender feel- 
ings ; plead not to me any indulgence to such a piety, however sincere. 
I must proclaim the truth. I must denounce this devil’s work. I must 
obey the voice. I must save the Christian world. 

But I am no Luther, but a poor eclectic, unable to fix on any sect 
whose creed I can conscientiously subscribe, and without any living faith. 
Better, far better, to be a sincere Romanist—a sincere anything. 

It requires a nation now to fill up the idea of a Luther ; no individual 
man can do so; the whole tone of thinking is against that. But even by 
nations Luther must be inadequately represented. England in some 
degree attained to the dignity of a Luther under the Lion Queen; and 
but for the narrow bigotry of the Puritans she would have been again a 
Luther, when Cromwell, as her spokesman, stood forward for the liberties 
of the “people of God.” Under William of Orange England fought 
the Grand Monarque in the spirit of Luther; and, later still, brave old 
George III. tried to guide England’s destinies by the same principle. 
But the time had gone by, the vieille noblesse of religion had disap- 
peared, and henceforth was the régime of political economists. To sell 
the dearest and buy the cheapest became the motto of that nation which 
had been the bulwark of Protestantism. 

There can be no true dignity for England till the Luther spirit again 
animate her counsels—until the security of Protestantism become the 
main object of her policy. ‘Then it will not be necessary, as now, 
dubiously to search for the principles of her government, and, with bad 


logic, try to save the honour of our grand old history by deducing prin- 
ciple from expediency. 
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THE THEORY OF NATURAL FRONTIERS. 


THE political events of the last month, while holding out a prospect of 
the consolidation of Italy, if no foreign intervention take place, have, on 
the other hand, given rise to very serious apprehensions on the part of 
those who look further than the present moment. While Victor Em- 
manuel, despising the warnings of his great ally, has determined on 
putting an end to the confusion in Naples, and ruling with a strong hand 
as monarch of united Italy, Francis Joseph has been concentrating his 
strength in Venetia, and is apparently prepared to seize the first favour- 
able opportunity for recommencing hostilities, and settling the Italian 
question in his way. The chances are decidedly in his favour: Louis 
ree ae has altered his mind for the hundredth time since Villafranca, 
and will place no obstacles in the path of the Austrians, so long as the 

rinciple of non-intervention is maintained. Even while making this 
pledge, his troops are doing the very thing at Viterbo which he disap- 
proves of in the Austrians, while he is “ lending” munitions of war to the 
Sardinians, that they may be prepared for all contingencies. Indeed, 
regarding Louis Napoleon’s conduct since the last war, there is a reason- 
able doubt whether his boasted inscrutability will not yet prove the result 
of the most miserable indecision. 

But of even greater value to Austria than the French standing aloof 
in Italy, is the renewal of amicable relations with Russia. It is impos- 
sible to speculate on the promises made on either side, or whether Russia 
will be allowed to recommence her intrigues in the Principalities, in re- 
turn for the moral support she gives Austria in the hour of need ; but 
one thing is certain, that Austria, with Russia to support her, will yet 
become the final arbiter in Italian matters. Self-interests are as strong] 
at work in St. Petersburg as in the Tuileries to prevent Italy becoming 
a constitutional, and therefore powerful, kingdom, and it is high time 
that the Holy Alliance should be patched up again, ere the revolutionary 
hurricane has scattered the disjecta membra. 

There were many obvious reasons why Austria should court the 
Russian alliance as her sheet anchor. ‘The remembrance of the Hun- 
garian intervention will be sufficient to maintain a troubled peace in 
that province, while the moral support implied in a Russian corps 
d’armée on the Gallician frontier, will enable Francis Joseph to mass his 
troops in Italy for the final struggle. Still, we believe, it must have 
been a humiliation to the haughty Habsburger to find himself compelled 
once again to seek foreign aid, through the impossibility of inducing 
Prussia to speak out manfully. It is so manifestly the interest of Austria 
to remain a German state, that hardly any sacrifice would have appeared 
too great to secure that end. Unfortunately, however, the Prince 
Regent has an admirable talent for halting between two opinions: to- 
day he is shaking hands with constitutionalism at Coblentz, to-morrow he 
is the obedient servant of despots at Warsaw. The bonds which connect 
Austria and Prussia together are already sadly loosened, and if Austria 
be compelled to throw herself into the arms of a foreign power for good 
and evil, Louis Napoleon will have carried out the divide et impera 
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principle to the fullest extent, and the hour may almost be predicted 
when Zouaves will occupy the banks of the Rhine—but this time in per- 
manent possession. 

In all the diplomatic imbroglio, which rarely ends in anything satis- 
factory without a war, one thing has ever struck us with surprise, that 
the great powers have not thought of the simplest way to held beth 
Russia and France in check, by establishing a united and powerful 
Germany. Whenever Russia wishes to aggrandise her southern frontier, 
favourable terms have been offered to France. Nicholas formed with 
Charles X. a secret treaty, by which Russia should take all the territory 
on the right bank of the Vistula, France that on the left bank of the Rhine. 
It was at the time when Nicholas Jet the sick man the first blood, and 
forced on him the treaty of Adrianople. It may be laid down as an 
axiom that, whenever Russia wishes to carry out her designs in the Hast, 
she seeks a union with France at the expense of Germany. 

Ideas, Louis Napoleon has taught us, are very troublesome things, and 
there is no telling when the idea of “natural frontiers” may break out 
again with reference to the Rhine. The left bank of that river was for 
fifteen years under French dominion, and according to French views that 
is ample time to establish a freehold tenure. This principle is not merely 
Napoleonic, but has become an article of belief in French policy. 
Although the revolution of July prevented Charles X.’s neat plan being 
carried out, ten years later, when Louis Philippe was mixed up so deeply 
in the Oriental affair, the cry for the ‘‘ Rhenish frontier” was again raised, 
The four great powers interfered, and Thiers was obliged to take his 
hands off the prey. At that time he stated in his paper, that ‘ France 
will resign no claim which her history has handed down to her. She will 
never cease protesting against the disgrace which Europe has heaped upon 
her. ‘Time and the progress of ideas will do the rest. We will not out- 
strip either, but are far from renouncing that employment of opportunities 
which Providence will offer us.” This may be regarded as the idle bluster 
of a disappointed minister, but his words have a strange significance when 
read in their contrast with the following passage from the Siécle of May, 
1860: “A new map of Europe must be drawn up, in accordance with 
the requirements of the peoples. Why is Germany afraid for that por- 
tion of her frontier which France formerly possessed ? Because she is con- 
scious that the title on which her present occupation is based suffers from 
a fundamental error. ‘The treaties of 1815 were produced by the misuse 
of force.” What follows is equally characteristic: ‘“ An idea can be as 
little stopped in its course as a cannon-ball. The bullet must reach its 
object, or it destroys everything that is opposed to it.” 

To judge fairly of the dangers to which Germany, in its present con- 
dition, is exposed, we must look facts boldly in the face; and that the 
danger is imminent no sane man will be disposed to deny. We find no 
fault with Louis Napoleon for his intrigues, although he is the most 
menacing foe Germany has yet had. On the other hand, we are not dis- 
posed to praise his conduct. He acts, we trust, honestly, in the way he 
thinks will most benefit his nation. At the same time, he ever acts logi- 
eally, and as a Napoleonist, and those people who allow themselves to be 
deceived by him have only themselves to blame. The ex-prisoner of Ham 
now rules with the omnipotence of a czar over a country which once pos- 
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sessed a free press and popular representation, and boasted of both. A 
nation is entirely sa from his will, which once made a revolution 
and expelled a dynasty for a press ordonnance. Presently, it was no 
longer satisfied with a comprehensive constitutional liberty, and created 
an absurd species of republic, to which the third Napoleon put an end. 
At the present moment, his word is all in all; he is the most powerful 
man in Europe ; he has robbed the French of their liberty (and they fully 
deserved it), and gives them in exchange abundance of glory. They are 
the instruments of his will ; they help him to keep Europe in a state of 
permanent restlessness, and he can do so because the powers have not yet 
had good sense enough to combine against him. He overthrows them in 
turn, they are the playthings of his diplomacy or his arms. The paltry 
and senseless jealousy between Austria and Prussia gives this powerful and 
silent man every opportunity to explotter their strength. 

In politics, promises and keeping promises are two different things, and 
Louis Napoleon is well aware of the fact. He carries on his wars simul- 
taneously with bayonets and fine words, “ideas” by which not merely 
cabinets but nations let themselves be befooled. ‘The empire is peace— 
and since these words were spoken at Bordeaux, Europe has never been 
at rest. The President of the Republic assured the representatives of the 
people that the man who strove in France after monarchy was a maniac, 
and he made himself emperor. While he was studying the map, he formed 
ideas, and sought instruments to realise them. 

The idea of Italian unity and independence came to the surface. So 
early as 1855 the plan was drawn up for execution. Russia had done 
Sardinia no injury, but sixteen thousand Sardinian troops proceeded to 
the Crimea. In 1858 the scheme of the campaign was arranged at Plom- 
biéres, and the bargain concluded. The war in Italy commenced, which 
was to be “ disinterested and solely carried on for the idea of liberty and 
nationality.” ‘The prevailing idea which Louis Napoleon seeks to realise 
is no other than to place the France he has subjugated at the head of the 
Romanic states and nations, so that Italians, Spaniards, and Portuguese 
may stand under his hegemony, that he may dispose of their resources, 
and employ them against other powers. By the aid of this idea he de- 
sires to carry out two plans, and secure the permanent supremacy m 
Europe. He wishes to command the Mediterranean, and attach the 
Rhenish provinces with Belgium to France. 

And this brings us back'to the natural frontiers. When the war broke 
out in Italy, an imperial manifesto declared that ‘ France only fights 
for the idea of civilisation, and seeks no aggrandisement.” But she tore 
from her Italian vassal Savoy, which had belonged to Piedmont for 
eighteen hundred years, and Italian Nice in the bargain. The French 
do not wish to conquer, or augment their territory, y only “ revin- 
dicate ;” they seek a reunion of those countries in which French soldiers 
were once garrisoned for a few years. A natural frontier for France has 
already been suggested in Switzerland, and a Paris paper wrote in 80 
many words, ‘Geneva, the Valais, and the Vaudois must: follow Savoy, 
for the latter is of no use to us so long as we do not hold the road over 
the Simplon, which may be regarded as the twin-brother of Mont Cenis.” 
The “ free, independent sub-Alpine kingdom” now lies open to French 
arms. What independence! ‘The real natural frontiers, the Alps, with 
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their passes, have been surrendered, but even in January, 1860, the Swiss 
envoy at Paris received the strongest official assurances that the incorpo- 
ration of Savoy was not thought of. Three months later it was a fait 
accompli. 

The conquerors say: “ In Savoy we acquire a natural frontier, formed 
by the mountains, and which is further ours because the inhabitants talk 
a French dialect. All people that employ such a tongue belong de jure 
to France.” But there never yet has been any great state the population 
of which only spoke one language. Russia has dozens of nationalities, 
Switzerland three, Belgium two, and France no less than six—namely, 
high Germans in Alsace and Lorraine, low Germans in French Flanders, 
Celts in Brittany, Basques in and round the Pyrenees, Italians in Cor- 
sica, and, lastly, French proper. It is the same with Austria and Turkey. 
Just try to separate all these nationalities, and see what a confusion 
would ensue. What had Nice, when a river—the Var—formed the natural 
frontier towards France, to do with that frontier? The Nizzards, the 
countrymen of Garibaldi, are no Frenchmen. But the latter seized on 
Nice “ because they must strengthen their position in the Mediterra- 
nean.” That is the way in which ideas are clothed with flesh and blood. 
Austria must quit Italy, of course, but France must go into Italy equally 
of course. The former will lose Venetia, and the latter incorporate 
Liguria with Genoa. What admirable logic ! 

But even more. We read in a Paris paper: “ As a complement to 
Savoy, we need three cantons of Switzerland. This territory was con- 
stituted into a French department from 1798 to 1814, and the empire 
requires it.” ‘Translated into honest English, this means, France must 
have what she thinks proper, and the existence of Switzerland is unne- 
cessary. In Paris, a special name has even been invented for this en- 
croachment on foreign states: it is called “the natural frontiers of 
political necessity.” For our part, we do not see exactly where this is to 
stop, for Antwerp would soon be discovered to be as necessary as Genoa. 
The first Napoleon, who was not in the habit of using fine phrases, in- 
dulged his propensity for natural frontiers by advancing his empire to 
the shores of the Baltic. According to the French theory, when moun- 
tains are absent rivers will serve the purpose of a frontier, but the impe- 
rial organs have the condescension to say that ‘it would not be consi- 
dered right to cross over to the other bank of the Rhine.” Surely the 
German regents, when such moderation is preached, ought only to be 
too happy to surrender the territory extending to the left bank of the 

ine. 

For nearly half a century Germany has enjoyed the blessings of peace: 
at the present moment there can be hardly a doubt that sooner or later 
she must be engaged in a war for the “natural frontiers.’’ ‘Treaties are 
no longer of any value ; no one attaches the slightest importance to the 
assurances of courts and cabinets, after all that has recently occurred. 
There is no public law of nations left in Europe, for no state had the 
courage to oppose Louis Napoleon when he began throwing the treaties 
overboard. From the outset it was evident that a Napoleon must renew 
the old claims to the Rhenish “provinces and Belgium; a Bonaparte can 
do nothing else, and from his stand-point he is in the right, for he is 
fettered by tradition and destiny. These are necessities which lie in the 
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circumstances themselves, and they drive a man nearer and nearer to the 
abyss, even though he approaches it with his eyes open. 

After Leipzig and Waterloo Napoleon’s opponents committed a grave 
fault, which resembles a great crime. The victors left Alsace and German 
Lorraine to France, and renounced that ‘employment of opportunities” 
which Thiers at a later date so earnestly recommended and Napoleon III. 
has so cleverly employed. The old German lands were not restored. 
France holds them by the right of conquest, and the Germans would be 
justified in recovering them by the same mode. But the “noble friend” 
Alexander of Russia, the “faithful ally” England, and the crafty diploma- 
tist Talleyrand, who swore and broke one-and-twenty oaths in succession, 
laid it down as a fundamental principle of state policy that “a powerful 
France was a necessity for the world.” Unfortunately, no one thought 
of creating a powerful Germany, and thus, while that country has lost 
all its political influence, we have the glaring anomaly that the France 
which England spent millions in humiliating is now the leading power in 
Europe, and able to effect all she pleases, through the natural Sdlatlanibe 
the nations feel to engage in a war the conditions of which would be so 
different from those of 1815. 

The same intrigues which preceded the annexation of Savoy are now 
fully at work in Rhenish Bavaria and the Rhenish provinces. In Stras- 
burg, the newspapers are full of reports how happy and proud the 
Alsatians are at being subjects of Napoleonic France. From Alsace the 
army derives its best recruits, and were we to be led by the hired press, 
we should believe that along the whole left bank of the Rhine the inha- 
bitants are repining at their continued subjection to Germany. But, in 
truth, the Alsatians are far from being such faithful servants of Louis 
Napoleon ; they treasure the German language still, and are heart and 
soul with their brethren across the Rhine. Should a war break out 
between France and Germany, the cry of “ natural frontiers” on one 
side would be responded to by the challenge, “‘German-Lorraine and 
Alsace.” In such a case, we believe that the sympathies of the people 
would be with the Germans. And such a war is inevitable: the Germans 
have already reached such a pitch of exasperation that public writers 
openly declare that ‘‘ there is a state of peace which inflicts more injury 
on nations than a war,” and should Louis Napoleon throw down the 
gauntlet it would be eagerly taken up by the people. Sooner or later, 
Louis Napoleon will require occupation for his troops, and though he 
me defer the Rhine question till he has disposed of Belgium and other 
trifling matters, the time must come when conclusions will have to be 
tried with united Germany, an empire which will only be constituted by 
the pressing and common danger impending over all, 

With these patent facts before them, it is almost inconceivable that 
Austria and Prussia should be so blinded by paltry jealousy as to remain 
apart. We can hardly blame Austria for the resolution she has formed of 
concluding an alliance with Russia, for the past year has taught her that 
leaning on Prussia is as a broken reed. ‘The constant antagonism for the 
hegemony of Germany between the two great powers was very cleverly 
exploité by Louis Napoleon at the Baden conference, and we can easily 
imagine the glittering baits he held up before the Prince Regent in order 
to detach him definitively from Austria. Comparing small things with 
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t, it was like the meeting between Alexander and the first Napoleon, 
a 3 ee 
ined a iti of his r, and requested time 
to consider. For the present, the Prince Regent, sheltering himself under 
the wings of the Czar, has protested against the Sardinian occupation of 
Naples, and went to Warsaw in the hope of fishing in troubled waters. 
He bears the character of an amiable and well-meaning man, but those 
very attributes may lead his country into grave misfortunes in the present 
critical of affairs. 
ibaldi makes no concealment of his intentions: he has declared that 
Italy must be free, or he will perish in the attempt. He has proclaimed 
ali crusade for next spring, and is beating up recruits m every con- 
stitutional country. It is possible that Louis Napoleon is already rubbing 
his crafty hands over the visionary’s prospects, and is willing to leave 
Austria the odium of restoring the old state of things, reserving to him- 
self the right of arranging matters in the last instance, so as to secure that 
influence for which he has so long been working. The very fact of his 
defending the Pope, whom all acknowledge to be the great 
stumbling-block to Italian unification, evidences that he is desirous to 
maintain the confusion. Having once made up his mind that France shall 
be the dominant power in Italy, he quietly allows Victor Emmanuel to 
pave the way for him, ready at a moment’s notice to drive off the humble 
jackal and secure the lion’s share. 
We do not for a moment believe that Louis Napoleon is prepared to 
conclusions again with Austria, for his pretext would not deceive the 
liberals a second time. We grant that, up to the present, matters have 
in appearance gone crossly for Louis Napoleon in Italy, but the end is 
not yet. Who knows whether the expulsion of the King of Naples has 
not tacitly permitted, in order to prepare the way for the return of 
a Murat, while the papal question may yet become the subject of a 
romise, always to the greater glory of France? In all the vacilla- 
tion which has been displayed by Louis Napoleon since Villafranea, he 
has aa held to one point as a sheet-anchor—Italy must not become 
un 
We sadly fear that these vital questions for Europe ean only be settled 
by an appeal to arms. It is more than probable that the result of the 
arsaw conference will be an earnest exhortation to Louis Napoleon to 
recognise the error of his ways, and come back like a prodigal son to the 
bosom of the happy family. If he consent, the old intrigues will be 
— renewed: Russia will have no hesitation to force upon Prussia 
sacrifice of the Rhenish provinces, if she be permitted to begin her 
underground schemes again in the Principalities without opposition. And 
we hardly see how Louis Napoleon can reject the offer; for he cannot 
afford to have Austria and Russia as his enemies, now that he has so 
rage thrown away the English alliance. Whatever may happen to 
—whatever paltry territory he may annex at a most disproportionate 
outlay of men and money—it will weigh but lightly in the balance 
against the honest and hearty friendship of the English nation. 
The worst part of the business is the tangled web of intrigue imto 
which Sardinia has been dragged. Englishmen used to regard that 
little nation with pride, for there was something plucky in the way 
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Victor Emmanuel established a constitutional form of government in the 
teeth of all opposition. But the manifesto recently published by the 
monarch—surely a masterpiece of simplicity—proves suflicieritly that the 
Italian conspiracy has been hatched for avery long time. The king tells 
us that he engaged in the Crimean war in order to gain admission to the 
counsels of Europe, and bring before it the smmeileiie of Italy. By 
the light of past events, we can see the imperial “ A ffable Hawk” pulling 
the strings of his puppet. The consequences, however, may prove very 
serious to Sardinia. She has resigned a certainty, in the s Savoy, 
in exchange for a territory, the permanent retention of which is pro- 
blematical ; and whenever the map of Europe may be revised (though not 
in the sense of the French chartographer), we may feel ass that 
France will not give up her new territory because Victor Emmanuel 
was not strong enough to hold his own in Lombardy. P 

In the midst of the imbroglio, England pursues the even tenor of her 
way: she has been bitterly undeceived by Louis Napoleon, and shrunk 
from the abyss to the verge of which he had led her. Trusting in Louis — 
Napoleon’s word, we allowed our defences to fall into a most unwarrant- 
able condition, and the excessive efforts made during the last eighteen 
months, or since the nation took the alarm, are sufficient evidence of the 
lamentable position we were in at that time. Fortunately we have but 
little to fear now: an army has sprung from the soil, prepared to fight 
to the death pro aris et focis, while we have a magnificent fleet to de- 
fend our shores. If ever, as his enemies assert, Napoleon believed that 
his destiny compelled him to become the humiliator of haughty Albion, 
he has let the opportunity slip ; or, if he prove true to his star, the con- 
sequences are on the surface. 

The result of the alliance is the more lamentable, because an honest 
understanding between the two countries must have secured the tran- 
yuillity of Europe, and enabled us to recover from the effects of that 
untoward war, the after-pangs of which we now feel in the permanent 
imposition of the income-tax. For a time great things were hoped from 
the commercial treaty ; but so long as Napoleon’s policy impels him to 
keep Europe in continued confusion, our merchants have but a poor 
guarantee for entering into extensive relations with France. Trade must 
necessarily be crippled by the constant apprehension of hostilities ; and 
the twelve millions to be expended in fortifications will be a heavy dis- 
count on the profits to be derived from an augmented interchange of 
commodities. Instead of the Channel being bridged by a peaceful fleet 
of merchantmen, vaisseaux-béliers are frowning at the entrances of the 
seaports, and the evil passions of both nations are kept at fever-heat by 
a state of things which nothing will remove save a great reduction in 
the offensive means of our powerful neighbour. 

The volunteer movement was a sad necessity. We had no right 
to offer a temptation to an invader; but, unfortunately, it cuts two ways. 
The French nation, ever jealous and prone to take offence, have meses 
the great national movement as a standing menace, and have become 
more warlike than before, if that be possible. No thought of a disarma- 
ment would now be tolerated on the other side of the Channel, and the 
consequence is, that the two greatest nations of the universe stand op 
site to each other in an attitude of armed expectation, chafing at the 
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waste of time and money, and growing daily into the conviction that the 
only relief from such suspense will be found in an internecine war. The 
result of this estrangement will soon become visible. Louis Napoleon 
will be compelled to seek for fresh alliances, and the scanty successes 

ined in the Crimean war will be offered for sale to the highest bidder. 
if this be'the case, England will also have to seek a new ally, and she, 
fortunately, has one ready made: not in Austria, not in Prussia alone, 
but in the entire Germanic Confederation, which, if regenerated and esta- 
blished iff accordance with the spirit of the age, would afford a most 
efficient bulwark against French encroachments towards the Rhine. We 
fear that it is too late to prevent the consummation of the sacrifice in 
Southern Europe. Be it ours, then, to do all in our power to secure what 
is left. 

No time must be lost in doing this, for if Austria is compelled in self- 
defence to throw her German interests on one side, and form a Sclavonic 
alliance with Russia, the odds against Louis Napoleon will be terribly 
reduced. Lord John Russell is assumed to possess some influence in 
Prussia ; let him at once urge the Regent to give up those pretensions 
which have kept Germany in a constant state of division, and draw nearer 
to Austria. Let us take, in our turn, a leaf from Louis Napoleon’s book : 
if he is striving to collect the Romanic nations under his leadership, let 
us fall back on the German element, and form a new coalition, not in any 
way as a menace, but merely to maintain that balance of power for which 
we fought so long, and, as it now appears, so ineffectually.. If we do not 
act in this way, we must be prepared to admit that the great war was a 
mistake, and that we ought to have permitted the first Napoleon to carry 
out his schemes without offering him any opposition. We hgrdly believe 
that there is a man in England prepared to allow this. 

But the third Napoleon is feeling his way cautiously, and treading in 
the footsteps of his uncle: and he possesses the great advantage that he 
never allows himself to be carried away by his temper, but follows his 
prey with the pertinacity and dogged obstinacy of a sleuth-hound. As 
an enemy, he would prove incomparably more dangerous to us than the 
first Napoleon. The old notion of British superiority has been exploded, 
and the odds of three to one, in vogue during the last French war, would 
prove decidedly unpleasant in the present day. We can no longer look 
on Louis Napoleon as a friend: he has not yet declared himself an enemy, 
but it behoves us to be well on our guard, and reckon up our supporters 
while there is yet time. The French cry of “natural frontiers,” the most 
pestilent ar of the age, as its consequences are incalculable, must be 
met by us with a renewal of the “ natural alliances.” 

_A heavy responsibility now weighs on the Regent of Prussia. Time 
will prove whether he understands the signs of the hour aright, or will 
wait till another Jena has aroused him to a sense of his position. He has 
it in‘his power yet to unite Germany into one great and powerful nation, 
thus securing the ae of Europe; or he can, by his vacillation, 


give the signal for a war, from which his nation will be the greatest 
sufferer. 


